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NEARLY a century ago, when West Virginia, 
thinly settled and cleared, was a favourite 
fighting ground of the Indian tribes, there 
lived near the Kanawha Falls a settler of 
; Dutch extraction named Van Bibber, a man 
7 of some note and distinction in those earl 
times. His homestead stood below the Falls, 
and opposite to it, on the other side of the 
river, was an overhanging rock of immense size, 
jutting out about a hundred feet over the seeth- 
ing whirlpool caused by the Falls, and rising 
to nearly one hundred feet above the water. 
This rock was once the scene of a remarkable 
adventure, which exhibits what woman’s love 
will give her courage to achieve 
for the defence and rescue of 
those to whom she is united in 
the tenderest bonds of affection. 
Van Bibber was ‘one day 
returning from an expedition 
into the dense forest on the 
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opposite side of the river to his home, when 
he unfortunately crossed the path of a party of 
Indians returning from some distant fray, and 
dressed in the full glories of the warpath— 
paint, feathers, and wampum. A moment 
more and they were in hot pursuit after him, 
and the settler, though possessed of great 
agility and being a swift runner, found him- 
self unable to gain the banks of the river 
before the flying steps of the savages had 
enabled them to double en him; and, cutting 
off all approach to the water, he was driven to 
the summit of the overhanging rock, where, 
by the aid of his rifle, he kept the enemy for 
a few moments at bay. 

He stood up bravely in full view of the 
savages both above and below, who yelled 
with triumph at the prospect of his speedy 
capture. Across the river before him lay his 
home; and as he looked he saw his wife 
emerge from the house, startled by the noise, 
with her babe nestled in herarms. She stood 
as if petrified with terror and amazement ; 
helpless, as he thought, to render assistance. 
Suddenly, borne upon the light breeze, to his 
ear came the clear tones of her voice. ‘ Leap 
into the water and meet me!’’ And, laying 
her babe on the grass, she flew to the little 
landing, seized the oars, and sprang into the 
skiff alone. Well for her that her arms were 
strong, and that so many of their hours had 
been passed on the sunny river, which flowed 
with hundreds of eddies in its rapid current 
past the walls of their home. 


There is no indecision or weakness in the 7 


steady, firm stroke of the oars which bears 
her rapidly on her dangerous course. Her 
husband must be rescued, and there is no 
human arm but hers to save him. Nerved by 
love to double exertion, the brave woman 
steadily nears the middle of the river. 

** Drop lower, wife.” 

‘“‘ Lower yet,” and with the last words Van 
Bibber sprang from the crag, and descended 
like an arrow into the water. 

With every pulse beating wildly, the 
devoted wife rested on her oars to see him 
rise to the surface, while her frail canoe 
danced like a cork on top of the swirling 
waves, Ages seemed to passin that awful 
suspense. Had the fall injured him? Had 
he struck the boulders which lay, as she well 
knew, in multitudes under the water, carried 
down from the Falls above? Would he never 
rise? Her eyes tried in vain to penetrate the 


depths of the water, and in an agony she . 


swept the canoe still further down the stream. 
A moment more and his head rose suddenly 
near her, and all her mind was directed to 
helping him to climb into the shelter of the 
canoe, amid the shower of arrows and shot 
which the baffled Indians poured upon their 
escaping foe. 

No word was exchanged between them; 
though her husband was rescued, they had 
not yet reached the opposite shore, and the 
brave woman saw that, after the perilous 
leap and the sudden immersion into the 
ice-cold water, Van Bibber was more dead 
than alive. Everything depended on her 
strength being maintained til) she could 
attain the bank, and with a heart which 
almost stood still with fear, the devoted 
wife. bent once more to the oars with her 
whole powers of mind and body. God be 
thanked! She was successful; and after 
their desperate adventure the exhausted hus- 
band and wife landed on the spot whence 
she had started on her perilous voyage, where 
the babe still lay, crowing and laughing, in 
the last rays of the afternoon sun. 

Two or three neighbours,‘ who had been 
gathered by the report of the rifles, pulled the 
canoe to the sands and helped to lift Van 
Bibber tovhis feet. He could not walk, so 


they laid: him-.on. the green. sward- by: his. 


babe, and falling down by his side in her 
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utter exhaustion and thankfulness, the over- 
excited nerves of the woman found vent in a 
wild and uncontrolled fit of weeping. 

“Just what any other woman would have 
done,” says some young reader, with a little 
air of surprise and disdain. 

Exactly so, my dear; but then you see 
another woman might have cried at the wrong 
time—before, instead of after, the event 
narrated in my story; and then Van Bibdber 
would never have been rescued from his 
deadly peril, and the baby might never have 
lived to be a grandfather, and have related 
the story as I have told it to you. 

And if you ever go there, they will show 
you the jutting crag, which is called “ Van 
Bibber’s Kock ”’ to this day. 

D. DE B. 


ABOUT BIBLE CLASSES. 


cook can talk about 
cooking better than 
the first and deepest 
Hebrew and Greek 
scholar in the land, 
so can a shoe- 
maker about 
leather, so can a 
carpenter about 
.. wood; therefore 
if a Bible class 
teacher, of some 
\ fifteen years’ 
y' standing, begins 
* to talk about 
Bible classes, she cer- 
’ tainly has a right to 

fd think she may have 
VV <x. a little to say to the 
ENA point. The writer 
has kept Bible 
classes with con- 
siderable success for 
the period above 
named, and so she 
is going to-day to 
tell our girls some- 
thing about it. 

In the first place, 

4 then, Bible class 
teaching ismost decidedly woman’s work; that 
is why we would make it asubject for our girls 
to think about ; the ladies in a town or village 
have generally more time to give to it than 
the gentlemen, and it is an undertaking which 
needs the whole endeavour of heart and head. 
Yes, the whole endeavour ; for the reading and 
understanding of God’s Word is what Bible 
classes have in hand, and we must give so high a 
task our very best energies for its highest achiev- 
ments. If the Bible class is for men or boys, 
women make the best Bible class teachers ; 
the roughest navvy, or miner, or farm 
labourer is singularly susceptible to the in- 
fluence of a gentle, graceful-mannered, cul- 
tivated Christian lady. It seems that the 
very contrast of her whole personality to his 
own has a strange, wonder-working spell in 
it that touches and stirs the very depths of 
his rude nature; but we will say more about 
this by-and-bye. 

Now let me tell a few of my own experiences 
to encourage those who would like to enter 
into the good work. When TI first began to 
keep a Bible class it was on a cold, wintry, 
Sunday moming; the sky looked dark and 
cheerless, and a dull, grey mist hung in the 
air, and hid the distant hills, and my own 
frame of mind and feeling corresponded very 
much to the colouring of the November day ; 
a class of the kind, such as I wanted to open 
for men and lads, had never been held before 
in our parish, and I had but faint hopes that 
it would. gain-popularity-even with afew. It 
was the Master’s work, however, and so I 







went bravely forward. That first morning five 
met around me, and three out of the five, at 
least, were heavy and unsympathetic enoy i: 
still, as I have said, it was only what I had 
expected, and I resolved not to be stopped 
by this apparent failure, so next Sunday my 
five and I were together again with our Bibles 
in our hands. Months went by; the sprin 

flowers smiled, and the summer sun laughed 

and the red gold of autumn came and went in 
the woods ; November was come again, and | 
was sitting in my class-room now with twenty. 
five instead of five around me. To-day this 
same class counts its seventy members. 

How the class has thus multiplied and 
widened, its teacher cannot say in words that 
will bring forward any single, distinct, special 
reason ; no doubt the increase has come from 
several causes at once, A lively, attractive 
manner with the men has, of course, some- 
thing to do with it; a lady who keeps a Bible 
class must, if she wishes for success, throw 
herself into the daily lives and modes of 
thinking of her pupils, and try to under- 
stand their temptations, which are so dif- 
ferent from her own, and sympathise warmly 
with all their joys and sorrows. Doing this 
will put heart and animation into her face 
and voice, without any effort on her part: 
charm of manner will, as it were, come 
naturally to her, and certainly her own 
character will open and soften as she goes on 
in this direction; a selfish, self-absorbed 
woman, hedged around with narrow, hard 
prejudices, can never, with any well-founded 
hope of good results, take the teacher's chair 
in a Bible class meeting. 


The Bible class pupils themselves also do 
much towards enlarging their class; once ge: 
firm hold of a single workman in a shop or a 
factory, or on a farm, or down in a mine, and 
his comrades will sooner or later be almost 
sure to follow him to the Bible class, one or 
two at a time. The one man, with better 
thoughts and purer feelings, is like the little 
leaven which leavens the whole mass. He 
tells of what he hears in class-hours while he 
plies his handicraft ; as the light of the Lord 
of Life grows brighter and stronger within 
him he burns to let others know the good 
tidings. Men talk, too, always freely and 
readily, and listen as well, while they are at 
work, and so they speak much of all they 
hear at the Bible class. Their companions 
come with them at first out of curiosity, and 
then, with God’s blessing, with the Power 
that is from above helping mightily, as it 
always does help in all work done faithfully in 
the Master's Name, something better than 
curiosity will follow, and bind him with tender, 
yet unbreakable, cords to his seat there 
that room where the Holy Word is read and 
explained. Above all, prayer, earnest prayer, 
will fill to overflowing the Bible class, and 
constantly must the Bible class teacher be 
upon her knees, in earnest and strong suppli- 
cation for more and more to be led, by her 
humble means, into the Good Shepherd's 
fold; and most assuredly will the joyous sight 
of well-filled benches gladden her eyes. _ 

One great and indispensable requisite for 
Bible class teaching is some knowledge of 
Eastern ways and customs, which will serve 
to illustrate and make clear certain passage 
in Scripture that are,’ otherwise, dim As 
strange and unnatural to the illiterate a 
mind. Another faculty to be diligently cult 
vated by the Bible class teacher, and one a 
will make her lessons especially interestint 
and attractive, is the faculty of holding up 
before her pupils vivid pictures of pas - 
scenes. The men, as they sit around a 
should see the blue waters of the ee - 
Galilee glistening in the glorious Eas a 
sunshine as the Lord trod its shores, or eke 
reth nestling likeia white..dove i sal ee 
upland valley, or the procession of the bri 


groom, at an Eastern wedding, gliding with 
its long wavy line of torches silently through 
the night, until at length the cry rings out, 
‘ Behold the bridegroom cometh,” the bride’s 
house is reached. Graphic description like 
this brings Bible history and Bible times 
close to the men of to-day, who work among 
railways with modern tools in their hands, 
who are worn and battered with the crowd 
and conflict of our nineteenth-century every- 
day life. 

A little emulation does no harm at a Bible 
class any more than it does elsewhere; it 
makes the pupils diligent in searching the 
Scriptures, to give out weekly or monthly cer- 
tain questions referring to different parts of 
the Bible, and to institute a scale of prizes for 
more or less knowledge shown in the answers. 
If the competitors can be brought to add a 
thought of their own to the answers they 
write down, and more especially a thought 
that touches on the particular religious truth 
taught by the passage in hand, a yet higher 
end than emulation will be gained. Of 
course this can only be expected from the 
more advanced members of our class. In 
every Bible class, both in town and country, 
there must often sit men who read with difhi- 
culty, not to speak of writing ; these are those 
who most of all enjoy and profit by the pic- 
turesque mode of teaching spoken of above. 

It is wonderful how many apparently con- 
flicting elements may be made to harmonise 
together in a large Bible class. The writer of 
this paper has every Sunday sitting around 
her men of forty and boys of fifteen—trades- 
men and their apprentices, farmers’ sons and 
farm servants, mechanics and labourers—and 
the unity among them is perfect; indeed, 
these diflerent ingredients in our class seem to 
keep a true, even balance in our meetings, a 
melody composed of many parts that brings 
out sweetest music. Our middle-aged men 
have such a kind, earnest, elder-brother-like 
sort of way of teaching our boys; there comes 
such a gentle seriousness into the faces of our 
bright, merry lads, who in general can scarce 
keep a muscle still for the very quicksilver of 
fun that runs in their veins, as they take their 
farailiar places among these grave fathers of 
families, as fellow-students of the Holy Word. 
They know all well enough that one may be 
full of keen radiant intelligence while his 
neighbour at his side takes in but slowly the 
simplest fact, but neither has a gleam of con- 
tempt or distrust for the other, for they have, 
While in the class room, a calm yet high spell 
upon them, that makes them feel that they 
are all one ‘n one redemption, in one Almighty 
Master’s sight. 

I said my pupils were a dull, heavy set on 
that first Sabbath morning when they gathered 
round me, but as we glance at them to-day no 
such words rise to our lips. Let us take a 
little turn round our class and pause for a 
Moment before a few of those who are sitting 
here. This. man with the handsome, almost 
Southern features, whose eyes have such a 
watchful brightness in them as they wander 
hither and thither to see if all is going on 
reverently and orderly as befits the place, is 
the head to-day of our class; and yet some 
twelve years or so ago he was so afraid of 
being brought under class ‘influence, and so 
" and awkward with ladies, that he would 

7 € behind any hedge im the parish when 
the B-ble class teacher went by. Now look 
into this next face: how like it is to the face 
ve can uream the beloved disciple had in early 
“ays-when he first heard the voice of his Lord 
owe Friend. This is the pride and darling of 

“he Class, who has grown up in it from boyhood 
es and who has never given his 
ate a a sad, misgiving thought, or his com- 
in the 4 word which did not help them on 
airs ob kets road, Pause here beside this 

Nely-built fellow, whose features are hard 
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enough and rough enough to have been cut 
out in the stone of his native hills. Not many 
months ago his Sabbath was spent in his every 
day clothes with a pipe in his mouth, loung- 


ing in his own chimney-corner, or-in_ that’ of : : 


the public-house ; but in some happy hour he 
has found his way through the.door of. the 
Bible class room, and now he sits among us 
looking as neat and well-dressed: as any man 
around him, and fixing his eyes with earnest 
wistfulness on the teacher, as though his soul 
were just beginning to wake up to the good 
Gospel tidings and to hunger for them. 

To the left of the teacher’s chair there ap- 
pears every Sunday a fine, upstanding figure, 
which once was clad in a marine’s dress, but 
now wears a policeman’s uniform. What 
thrilling stories he can tell’of perils in the 
great deep, and how calm and firm his faith is 
in the dear Lord who walked upon the waters ; 
for his ear there will be a voice, saying, 
“« Peace be still,” even when the wildest waves 
of trouble or temptation rage round him, and 
his Bible class has helped him, as he will tell 
you, to catch the blessed tones of power and 
love. Here is another who can talk of things 
from his own life experiences, that hold the 
listener spell-bound in breathless interest. He 
has served in the Afghan war, and he can tell 
of the march through the deep, rocky defile, of 
the midnight surprise ; but since he came to 
our Bible class he has learned a still better and 
higher soldiership, he knows Who his great 
Captain is and follows Him bravely. 

In that other corner sits the last of a remark- 
able trio of brothers, who have all been Bible 
class pupils in their turn, and all distinguished 
themselves by singular roguish playfulness as 
boys, and quickness of wit as men. They all 
had stronger passions and keener feelings 
than most of their companions, aye, and 
sharper brains too, and their Bible class has 
had a wondrous influence under God inhelping 
them to rule themselves and stand up reso- 
lutely against temptation, and to use well the 
powers of mind given them. For one, his 
teacher may thank the Good Shepherd with 
most bright, assured hope, for. did he not 
pass away to His Almighty arms holding her 
hand and murmuring, with his latest earthly 
breath, words of joy and gratitude about his 
Bible class teachings? And even now in 
hours of weariness and despondency does not 
her old boy seem to whisper, with an 
angel’s voice, in her ear, bidding her take 
courage, for her help is more than the help 
of man. His younger brothers are still 
struggling bravely for the right here below, 
striving to gain the incorruptible crown which 
he has reached; one has left us for a wider 
sphere’ of work, but with his old Bible class 
teaching still lying on his heart as a shield, as 
many a letter testifies. We have not time to 
linger any longer, though round us are faces 
that are all full of meaning, and all look as if 
they told a silent story; faces of men who 
have known both sorrow and temptation in 
their darkest shapes, faces with the glow of 
life’s sunrise shining on them, yet mingling 
with a more glorious brightness, as an earnest 
light comes into the young eyes while they 
bend over the Holy Book, faces that speak of 
the wakening up of conscience, faces all 
sparkling with quick intelligence, faces that 
have known the mourner’s tears, faces which, 
in general, are very ready with smiles, but 
which here, in the Bible class room, are 
as calm and grave as raysof moonlight. Such 
is a hastily sketched picture of our Bible 
class; let every gitl who reads this, and has 
a mind and aheart for the good work for God, 
try to gather just such another class around 
her, and with earnest prayer and resolute effort 
success will sooner or later be hers. 

A spirit of pride in their class is a good 
spirit to put into a Bible class. It makes the 
men and lads go about through the world 
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with a feeling that they would. be losing caste 
if they were mixed up: in anything low and 
mean. They will,not admit having among 
their number a man suspected of dishonesty, 


or any base deceit, and so, almost:insensibly, 


the whole moral tone of the members is 


, raised, : 


Ihave said nothing about Bible classes) for 
women and girls, but they should have their 
Scripture teaching too, as well as the. men, 
though, in general, they cannot be got together 
in as large numbers. The remarks given ‘here 
about Bible‘classes for men apply very much in 
the same way as Bible classes for wonien ; they 
need, perhaps, a yet more thorough entering, on 
the part ofthe teacher, into ail the small cares 
and worries of everyday life, and a closer bring- 
ing to bear upon these of the Gospel light ; 
otherwise the instruction should be exactly 
similar. 

It is well for a Bible class teacher to get 
a little personal knowledge of each one. of 
her pupils; for this purpose she should try to 
have, at least, a few minutes’ private talk with 
each new member, then she will learn his 
special temptations, his own peculiar joys and 
sorrows, fancies and fears, and if she has a gift 
of influence, which she should certainly en- 
deavour to develope in herself, she will in this 
way gain much power for good over him. It 
is quite impossible, in the publicity of the 
class-room, with so many eyes and ears around, 
to carry on a conversation of this sort; the 
shrinking, sometimes sullen, manners of the 
men show that they have no liking for such a 
proceeding. But it is a very diflerent thing 
when the working man or lad meets in private 
the spell of gentle Christian love; then. his 
heart opens freely, and gradually his whole 
confidence is given to his teacher. No Bible 
class teacher then should neglect this way of 
getting an insight into her pupils’ characters ; 
it will make her task of leading them upward 
much easier, and if the men remain in ‘the 
class she should always, at intervals, resort 
to it. : 

Bible class instruction cannot be too plain 
and simple in the matter of the language used 
to convey it; we should employ in it the 
shortest words possible, and often enforce it by 
some homely expression. In this way it will the 
most quickly find its road into our pupils’ 
hearts, and make the blessed Gospel music a 
household melody there ; and in thought too, 
as well as words, we must go down into the 
everyday lives of our scholars, and try, as far 
as we can, to make ourselves one with them. 

One word in conclusion about the special 
aptitude of ladies for becoming Bible class 
teachers: one word to show that there they 
are in their right place. It is certain that 
nothing has so raising, softening an effect on 
working men and boys as attending a class of 
this sort kept by a lady. It makes them better 
husbands, better fathers, better brothers; it 
has by degrees a most happy influence on 
their intercourse with every woman they 
approach, for in every woman they learn to 
see something of their lady Bible teacher, and 
to reverence her accordingly; thus the latent 
spirit of Christian chivalry 1s wakened up in 
many 4 man’s heart. 

Be brave, then, English girls, and set about 
this noble woman’s work of Bible class teach- 
ing; set about it relying upon Him who can 
alone give strength for all high carncst work, 
and great shall be your reward both in this 
world and the next. ALICE ICING. 








CHAPTER 
Ill. 


“WILLIE 
grew up 
handsome 
and bold. 
He was my 
pride. Every 
morning as 
he went rosy 
and happy 

to school, 
my eye followed him till the turn of the 
old sand quarry planting hid him from 
my view. 

‘He was the brightest boy at school, 
and speedily learned all that in those 
days was thought necessary for a boy to 
know who had to work for his daily 
bread. 

‘How it came that a great and un- 
conquerable longing for the sea took 
possession of Willie I cannot tell. That 
he who had never seen water, except 
the great milldam up in the moors, 
should have his imagination full of the 
sea and ships was, and still is, amystery 
tome. His mind was fixed on becoming 
a sailor. 

‘‘He could not take to farming, and 
T did not wish it. I could not bear to 
have him go to the dull animal life of a 
farm servant, and our little croft was 
not wide enough for his bright young 
life. 

““My only admirer, a godly, serious 
young man, whom I had met at the 
minister’s class, had gone to sea as a 
ship’s carpenter. He returned from a 
voyage half round the world. Willie 
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aturally took to him, and made John 
Haxton’s life a complete catechism for 
some weeks. 

“After some serious thought, my 
father at last gave his consent for 
Willie to go to the West Indies, with 
John Haxton in the ‘Ocean Bride.’ 

‘“‘l was glad in one way for Willie, 
but weary and sick at heart for myself. 
The preparations for his long voyage 
were all made by myself; love was in 
every fold of his garments. 

‘Long will I remember the last 
evening we spent together. It was the 
Sabbath. We sang ‘O God of Bethel,’ 
and read the ninety-first psalm. I yet 
seem to hear my father’s grand prayer, 
when we all seemed close on the steps 
of the great white throne. Then his 
simple hand-shake to Willie, before he 
retired, and ‘God guide you.’ 

‘Willie and I sat over the blazing 
ingle, and talked of all he was to do. 
Willie all eagerness and joy for the 
wonderful future, I all sadness at the 
thought of parting. We talked till the 
great clock struck the midnight hour. 
Then Willie showed me how to fold a 
letter, one of the great square sheets that 
were a puzzle to my large awkward 
hands. Then he took a thought to fold 
two preparatory, and in his own beautiful 
copy-like hand he wrote his own name 
and his master’s address in Berbice. He 
told me to write inside and fold it up in 
the same way, and send it by James 
Wilson, the carrier, to Glasgow. 

‘**T went to my father’s desk, took out 
this old seal—it was my grandfather’s by 
my mother’s side. I gave it to him asa 
minding from me, and told him to seal 
his letters with it. I talked to him about 
his own mother, gave him her Bible and 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress ;’ I told him her mes- 
sage to him, and said if he would keep 
from evil to read a chapter of his Bible 
every day, and to pray night and 
morning. 

‘Rover, the collie dog, lay on the 
hearth at our feet. A short bark from 
him warned us that John Haxton was 


coming, a signa? 
from me to take the 
steaming pot of 
sowens from the fire, 
We sat round to eat, 
but we could not do 
more than taste, 
Willie was too joy- 
ous to eat; we were 
too sad. As a better 
security for Willie, 
I had actually pro- 
mised to marry John 
Haxton when he re- 
turned from his voy- 
age. He had often 
asked me to make 
the promise, but | 
could not bear to 
leave Willie and my father. 

The bundles were all packed, and 

everything ready, so out we went into 
the bright starry night. They had to 
walk to Greenock, and I wished to 
convoy Willie as far as I could. 
The many miles seemed short; to> 
soon we reached the town, and John 
Haxton stopped at a small inn with 
the sign of the Blue Lion. Willie 
and I stood on the road holding each 
other’s hands. Presently two or three 
half-sleeping men came out with John, 
and we all walked down the lane to the 
quay. 
‘‘The bundles were tossed into the 
boat. Willie was the first to get in, 
without a formal good-bye. John 
Haxton was the last, he wrung my hand, 
but my eyes were on Willie. The boat 
pulled off, and left a lonely woman with 
a sad, sad heart, standing as in a trance. 
I seemed as if I could not move; my 
eyes looked over the cold river, and 
followed the boat into the grey mist; 
then I listened for the stroke of the oars 
till the sound ceased. Then my tears 
flowed fast, and I dragged my stiffened 
limbs away. After I started walking } 
could not walk quick enough to still my 
beating heart. It was just a_ little past 
milking time when, sad and weary, | 
reached the house that looked so lonely 
now, with the, bright, joyous Willie 
away. 

Eagerly I read every book or maga- 
zine that told anything of the world 
into which Willie had gone. Africa, 
America, the South Seas, all mission 
stations had some connection with 
Willie. 

‘‘ After many months I got a letter 
from him, all full of the sea and the 
flying-fish and the black men he hac 
seen. 

“Soon I had to write a letter to tell 
Willie that our father was dead. The 
schoolmaster put two or three lines 
into it. : 

“ How lonely and long the days wert; 
how dreary the winter when the 08 
lay white on my father’s grave. ‘! v 
frost was going away, and one night 

Bs firelight. 
sat alone spinning by the sale 
Rover gave a sharp bark, ee 
himself, and stood in an attitude 0: 
attention. his 

“‘T could hear heavy footsteps crac’ 
ling the ice in the little dubs outside. : 
was too excited to move, the pam “f 
and John Haxton was in the middle 


the kitchen. Ilooked behind him; he 
was alone, his face too grave for welcome. 
1 threw my apren over my head, and I 
heard a voice that sounded as if it could 
not be my own, saying, ‘Oh! where is 
Willie?’ For answer, two strong kind 
hands closed round my wrists, and a 
manly voice said, ‘ Girzie, I would have 
brought him back if I could, but he has 
gone away from both you and me.’ 

“John put his hand in his waistcoat 
pocket, and laid down on the table 
beside me the great seal with the clasp- 
ing hands. 

‘ ‘Girzie,’ said he, ‘ Willie told me to 
give you this, and say that he never 
yorgot your words and his mother’s 
message. Nowhe has got through the 
river and into the New Jerusalem.’ 

“John, to give me time to recover, 
turned to his bundle, and took from it 
my own letter and in it a jet black curl of 
Willie’s hair. He told me that it was 
the one that lay on his forehead, and 
wven then I felt inclined to find fault 
with John for spoiling my boy’s loveli- 
ness. 

“Softly and kindly John told me that 
Willie took the fever of the country, and 
got nursed through it on shore. John had 
got leave to be with him a great deal 
and had tended him carefully. But 
Willie got well of the fever only to go 
off in what the doctor said was a gallop- 
ing consumption. ‘Two days before 
the ship sailed we buried him in a bonny 
graveyard, close to the sea he loved so 
much,’ said poor John. 

“John Haxton urged me to keep my 

promise. He told me that he had money 
enough to buy the wheelwright and 
blacksmith’s shop at the Mearns toll- 
bar, but Icould not. I told him we could 
not have marrying and burying in the 
same year,”’ 
_ “He renewed his request often, but 
it could not be. It was a bad omen to 
begin wedded life with such a sad, sad 
heart. 

‘‘After some weeks John came and 
said, ‘Well, Girzie, [ll take another 
voyage in the old ship.’ 

‘Yes, John,’ said I, ‘and next year 
my father’s lease is out, so all will be 
in good time,’ and again the hands 
slipped apart. 

“We parted, but the ‘Ocean Bride’ 
Was never more heard of, and John 

~axton did not come back.” 





CHAPTER iv. 


“When I sailed across the sea, 

_ ‘4 laddie bold and free, 
he corn sprang green on Strathairly. 
When I came back again, 

_ Tis an auld man walks his lane 


Slow and sad through the fields 0’ 
Strathairly.”’ 


Axthor of “ Fohn Halifax, Gentleman.” 


“Gh! to be over yonder ! 
We I sigh and ponder— 
y clings my poor weak heart to any 
earthly thing ? 
“ach tie of earth must sever 
ren pass away for ever, 
‘ete's no more separation in the pre- 
sence of the King. 


CLASPED HANDS. 


‘‘Oh! I shall soon be yonder, 

All lonely as I wander, 

Waiting for the welcome summons, long- 
ing for the bird’s fleet wing. 

Though the midnight may be dreary, 

And the way be long and weary, 
There’s no more shadow yonder, in the 

presence of the King.”’ 

F. Armstrong. 
GIRZIE left her old home when her 
father’s lease was out, but not for the 
snug cottage where she had hoped to be 
as John’s wife. She came to nurse my 
eldest brother, and she managed to teach 
us all that duty is the mainspring of 
life. 

She was stern and handsome; a face 
that reminded one of a cross, not a soft 
line in it, not large features, but fore- 
head, mouth, chin, all were square, 
giving no index to her heart, only when 
you looked into the large, mild, dark 
eyes could you feel the warmth and 
kindliness of her whole loving nature. 
Her hair, black and knotted into hard 
knobs at each temple, added to the 
general look of squareness. 

She always wore a brown merino 
gown, made quite plainly in waist, 
sleeves, and skirt, short enough to 
show her white lamb's-wool stockings ; 
her low shoes were tied over the instep 
with black silk ribbon; a long lustre 
apron and a small shoulder shawl of 
black and white tartan covered as true 
a heart as I have ever known. She was 
tall and not ungraceful. The dress was 
comely and would be a fitting uniform 
for a nurses’ home. She seemed to have 
a whole gamut of brown merino gowns 
hanging in her room, her Sabbath-day 
one being the said brown merino in its 
first stage. 

The only other costume she ventured 
was a black silk, the shoulder shawl re- 
piaced by asilk pelerine and a lace collar. 
The silk was only worn on such import- 
ant occasions as christenings, and the 
night of my father’s return from Liver- 
pool when he made his quarterly visit 
for the purchase of cotton. 

Commendation of any kind was dis- 
pleasing to Girzie, and when it was given 
she was sure to remark, ‘‘It’s far short 
of my duty.” 

She had no haphazard views of life. 
Her ideas were all defined. Her wages, 
represented by a handful of crisp new 
bank notes, were apportioned at once 
for the last half year. She laid down 
one pound—that’s for the Lord; then 
something more—that’s for the peor and 
needy. All her wants arranged, the re- 
mainder went to what she grimly called 
her ‘‘ coffin,’? a small cottage on the 
outskirts of the village, whose church she 
had always attended, and where were 
the graves of her forefathers and Elsie. 
It was a tiny Scotch cottage, of two 
apartments and an attic for storing 
wool. The kitchen was as bright and 
cheery as possible, one window looked 
to the east and two to the west. Behind 
there was a strip of ground for vege- 
tables, and a little bit in front for flowers. 
The largest of cabbage roses and 
sweetest of southernwood bloomed 
there. Her forefathers had been staunch 
Covenanters. Many tales she could tell 
of hairbreadth escapes—stories told in 
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her girlhood on winter nights by blazing 
inglesides. The moral of all these tales 
was, ‘Do your duty bravely, and God 
will take care of you,’’ and ‘‘ be thank- 
ful that there is another life.’’ 

I have said she reigned over our 
household for many years, and never 
were children committed to more faithful 
hands. 

The only one who disputed her sway 
was Doctor Jamieson, the family doctor. 
He was in every respect a velvety man, 
dark hair and eyes, a complexion that a 
lady might have envied, all lilies.and 
roses. His step, voice, clothing, and 
particularly his hands, were velvety; 
but to Girzie he could show the claw 
under the velvet. They were rivals! 
And when it was necessary he should 
come Girzie was wont to say, in her 
pure Doric, ‘If it wasna that a woman 
body couldna be expected to fight the 
King o’ Terrors, I wuldna gi’e my con- 
sent to bring ony ane of thae murderers 
to this hoose. It’s just poison or the 
knife with them all.”’ 

Many a sensible man tried to induce 
Girzie to enter the state of matrimony, 
but she had only one answer, ‘‘ I’m pro- 
mised already.”’ 

It happened that I was privileged to 
hear one of the love-makings. 

The little ones were all asleep in bed, 
and I was sitting by nurse reading aloud 
for her benefit a chapter of Dwight’s 
Theology. Cook put her head in at 
the nursery door and said, ‘Mrs. 
Mitchell, there’s somebody wanting to 
speak to you.” 

‘‘Who is it, cook ?’’ inquired Girzie. 

‘* Naebody but Gourlay Ritchie.”’ 

‘“What can he want? Oh, I dare- 
say some of his children will be sick.” 

Gourlay Ritchie was the head mechanic 
at the greac cotton mills; the man who 
knew all the wheels, and could set in 
motion or stop them at pleasure. He 
was a marvel to me, his bronzed face 
and brawny arms attracted me. When 
I chanced to see him he would call me 
the ‘‘ Wee white lamb.”’ 

‘*Oh, Girzie,”’ said I, ‘‘let me go to 
see Gourlay;’’ a great treat for me to 
visit the proscribed region of the kitchen. 

«Well, you may come, Miss Isbel.’’ 

Down stairs we went, I slily peeping 
behind Girzie at the great giant who 
leant against the lofty chimney piece. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Mitchell.’ 

“Good evening, Maister Ritchie. 
How are all the children ?”’ 

“ All bravely.”’ 

Gourlay was preoccupied, he did not 
even notice the flaxen head trying to 
attract his attention behind Girzie’s 
brown gown. 

Cook tried to leave the kitchen when 
Gourlay said, quickly, ‘‘ You must not 
leave. They know my errand well enough. 
Mrs. Mitchell, I was thinking of get- 
ting a mistress up by. The bairns 
and the house and myself all need look- 
ing after.”’ 

‘‘Oh! you are thinking of a house- 
keeper ?”’ 

“Well, no just that; but I was think- 
ing may be yoz would come up to us and 
make us a’ richt ?”’ 

“You see I could not leave a place 
like this.”’ 
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‘* But I was wanting you to come as a 
wife, Mrs. Mitchell.’’ 

‘*That could never be, Ritchie; Iam 
promised to anither, and when the 
Lord’s time comes l'll meet him. I 
know you need a wife, and I hope, both 
for your own sake and the children, 
you'll get a good one. You have my 
best wishes. Good-night, Ritchie.’’ 

Half-an-hour after, when Gourlay had 
left, Girzie descended to the kitchen, 
Katie Macnab, the pretty parlour-maid, 
was busy polishing her trays; May 
Macfie, the cook, was arranging her 
pans on the dresser. They evidently 
knew what was coming, as Girzie said, 

‘*How could you lasses so far forget 
yourselves as to stuff any man’s head 
with such havers? It’s barely decent in 
me to hear such a question from any 
man, and me promised twenty years 
ago.”’ 

And Girzie stalked off, her cap almost 
brushing the top of the door frame, she 
held her head so loftily. 

Gourlay Ritchie married the pretty 
parlour-maid. I went to the wedding, 
and was held in Gourlay’s great hands 
to kiss the bride. Katie madea kind 
mother to the little ones and a true help- 
meet to Gourlay. 

Girzie was sixty when she fairly settled 
down in her little cottage. She osten- 
sibly went back to the occupations of 
her girlhood, and spun wool for blan- 
kets; but wherever there was a sick 
person to be nursed or motherless little 
ones to be comforted Girzie was always 
ready. Wherever she was, busy or not, 
it was her custom to return to her home 
at seven o’clock every evening for one 
special purpose, ard, whether she was 
alone or had guests, as the hour of 
seven struck she took down the great 
Bible, and said, ‘‘ Now we'll take the 
Book,’? and read, always aloud, in 
grand, impressive tones, the words of 
Holy Writ. 

She used to say, ‘‘ Miss Isbell, you 
need never fear a lonely life if you have 
your Bible and your [fatherin Heaven ;”’ 
and always she would continue, ‘‘ At 
one part of the day read a portion of it 
out loud. You will wonder how much 
more instructive it is if you hear it read, 
even by your own voice.”’ 

In after years | often visited Girzie, 
yet never left without some talk of 
Willie and looking over her treasures— 
Willic’s Bible and ‘*‘ Pilgrim’s Progtess,”’ 
two gigattic pink-lined shells that 
Wille had bought for her at one of 
the islands, the old seal, and John 
Haxton’s mother’s wedding ring, in the 
little foreign box. 

Many a time of weeping I had over 
these sacred relics, Girzie sitting dry- 
eyed, saying, “Eh! lassic, but it does 
my auld heart good to see Willie’s 
things in your bonny fingers.’’ 

Girzie never repined. ‘‘It was the 
Lord’s way,’’ she said, and ‘‘ He hasa 
right to do according to Mis own will.’’ 

The last time I saw her she sat 
propped up ina great easy chair. Pale 


she was and wrinkled, but in her old age: 


was perfectly beautiful. 

I was going to a foreign land, and 
had come to say farewell. She said, 
“If ever you are in that part of the 
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earth, you'll look for Willie’s grave, 
lassie. John Haxton had a wide, wide 
grave, I’ve often sat by it. But Vil 
meet them a’—aye! aye!—I']l meet 
John. J’ve ne’er lost grup o’ his han’. 
When you hear that I am gone you will 
know that 1 am with the blood-redeemed 
throng. The Lord will not enter into 
judgment with His servant, for the 
Saviour has thrown around me the robe 
of His righteousness. It’s all of grace! 
all of grace!”’ 

The love of seventeen had not died 
out at seventy. Often she said, ‘I'll 
meet John there. I’ve had that hope 
all my days.”’ 

Surely, when she neared the shining 
portals there would be accorded to her 
Christian’s ‘‘ and all the bells of the city 
rang again.”’ 

As she lay in her last sleep the old 
seal with its clasping hands rested on 
her heart. 

ISABELLE WILLIAMSON, 


HOME TRADES.—II. 
BOOKBINDING. 


I po not prepose to supply directions for the 
pursuit of the art of béokbinding in its more 
costly and beautiful forms; for comparatively 
few amongst my readers would feel disposed 
to make the outlay demanded to carry out 
the work to the highest point of excellence of 
which it is capable. Besides, this article is 
not designed for persons aspiring to an en- 
gagement in the great firms of large cities, 
the competition being already so great, for no 
less than 5,272 women are employed in the 
craft in London alone. I address myself to 
two classes only, to the amateur, who seeks 
an agreeable occupation, or who has little to 
bestow on the preservation of her books, save 
the “cunning” of her own right hand, 
and to the professional who might earn a 
modest independence in some small country 
town, where likely to enjoy the monopoly of 
a business which could be prosecuted without 
leaving the threshold of home. 

The first matter for consideration regards 
the appliances, and the unavoidable outlay to 
be made upon them. They consist of the 
following articles :— 

Harrild’s smallest lying press, combining 
lying, cutting, and backing appliances, which 
can be had for £1 §s., having a plough, press- 
pin, and knife or shear supplied with it. 

A middle-sized sewing press at 8s. 9d., 
including three brass sewing-press keys (at 3d. 
each, the full five are required). 

A folder, or kind of paper-knife, 4d., and a 
folding-stick. 

A cutting out knife, 8d., about the size of a 
small table-knife, which latter might serve 
sufficiently well. 

A beating hammer, from 4s. to 6s. 

A Lancashire wing compass, at from 3s. 
to 5s. 

A backing hammer at 2s. 6d. 

A pair of royal octave cutting boards, at 5d., 
ten inches in length. 

A pair of do. backing boards at 7d. 

A pair of do. pressing boards at Is. 6d. 

A French knife for paring leather. 

A pair of shears (scissors) at from 16s. to 
Al Ios. 

A. bookbinder’s finishing stove. 

A knocking-down iron, 4s. 6d. 

A boolsbinder’s rule, 4s. 

A bodkin (or awl), 6d. 

A packet of sewing needles. 

A fine tenon saw. 


Marshall’s sewing thread: 

Hempen cord for ** bands.” 

Straw-board, for common work, or black- 
board, which is the best, sold by the sheet, 
one of which will suffice to make the covers 
for about four royal octavo volumes, leaving 
enough for one extra cover. 

A stone for sharpening the cutter of the 
plough. 

Glue and paste brushes, paste, glue, and 
glue-pot. 

Stout brown paper for making spring- 
backs. 

End paper, coloured, the “ marbled ” to be 
had at from 2s. 9d. per quire and upwards, 
and thinner white lining paper. 

Bookbinder’s cloth, at about Is. a yard, to 
be had in pieces. Or roan leather, sold by the 
skin at 6s., which will cover about twelve royal 
octavo vols. I name these two inexpensive 
materials only, as calf, Russia leather, Morocco, 
vellum, silk, and velvet would scarcely be 
selected by a novice in the art of binding. 

Of course, for purposes of decoration, many 
more articles would be required than are here 
enumerated, such as marbling materials and 
colours, gold and_ silver leaf, burnishers, 
pressing-plates, brushes, &c., but our present 
article is designed to teach the process of 
simple binding, apart from the art of decora- 
tion, which latter could only be carried out at 
a considerable extra expenditure. Machinery, 
tools, and all materials employed in the trade, 
may be pracured at one and the same manu- 
factory. 

We should now make a little further 
acquaintance with our tools. The backing 
and cutting boards appear similar at first sight, 
but they differ in this respect: that, while 
both are thicker at one side-edge than at the 
other, the backing boards are cut flat at the 
thick edge, while the cutting boards are 
chamfered off. The pressing boards are of 
one uniform thickness, and are designed to 
cover the entire sides of a volume, excepting 
the raised edge above the groove on either 
side, formed by the beating of the back over 
the thick portion of the backing-boards—of 
which hereafter. 

The ploughshear, or cutter, has a rather 
rounded, vandyle-shaped point, and when 
sharpened should be kept in the same form, 
The knocking-dowa iron is of an oblong 
shape, flat at each side, and having a handle 
on one of them, by which to hold it when, 
laid on one edge, the sewn but unbound 
volume is hammered against it. A common 
flat iron might be employed as a substitute by 
an amateur if to save expense were an object. 
The sewing press consists of the stand, or 
“bed,” the two vertical screws, the cxoss-bar, 
on which there are five or more movable 
rings called ‘lay cords,”’ to: which the hemp: 
cords, or “ bands,” which fasten the covers of 
a book to the leaves, are secured. Directly 
under the cross-bar, and in the “bed” or 
foot of the sewing-press, there is a long 
opening running the whole length of the 
cross-bar, which is called the “slot.” The 
brass keys resemble tuning forks, haviag 
two prongs at one end, and a flat piece at the 
other, with a round hole through it. Enough 
now respecting our implements. 

The process of binding, and the order to be 
observed in the execution of its ditlerent 
departments is as follows. 

1.—Fold sheets, if a new book, or sever 
the compartments. 

2.—Collate. 

3.—Roll or beat with a beating-hammer. 

4.—Sew. : 

§.—Prepare end-papers, and paste them 10- 

6.—Plough the fore edges. 

7.—Glue the back. 

8.—Round the back. 

9.—Plough head and tail. : 

10.—Fan out, and colour edges if desired. 





11.—Beat over the grooves. 

12.—Cut the mill-boards, 
desired. 

13.—Affix them to the book. 

14.—Make and put on spring back. 

15.—Make cloth covers. 

16.—Put in'book, cut, and finish. 

17.—Stamp, gild, and letter, if desired. 

Supposing that ‘ half-binding ” be required, 
the work must:be carried on so far as when 
the spring back has: been affixed. Then the 
leather pieces Yor back-:and corners must be 
measured, cut .out,' and shaved—the edges 
thinner than the middle—and pasted on, 
Then the calico must be measured and 
pasted on over the edges of the leather. 

Try to learn this order of your work by 
heart so that you need not hesitate in passing 
from one branch to another, as great expedi- 
tion is often essential. So much for our 
sketch of the several departments of the 
att; we now pass on to the details of each 
successively. 

Two descriptions of work must be con- 
sidered, a new and an old book, demanding 
respectively a different mode of treatment. 
In the former case the trouble is greater, for 
there is “folding” to be done as well as 
“collating,” as the printer sends the books 
in sheets. Arrange the latter on a large 
table, and turn the ‘“ signatures,”’ which you 
will observe at the foot of the first page of every 
sheet facing downwards, on the left-hand side. 
By “signatures” I mean the letters or 
numbers by which the correct. sequence of 
the leaves in their collective form or ‘‘ com- 
partments”’ is guided, :m1 their arrangement 
thus is called ‘‘ collating.” When letters are 
used, and the. first alphabet has been run 
through, the letters re-commence doubled. 
Having laid these signatures facing down- 
wards on your left side, take the ‘ folding- 
stick,” lay it in the central margin and turn 
over the sheet from the right to the left side. 
Hold the doubled sheet up, and you will see 
through it sufficiently well to ascertain 
whether the printing on one side faces truly 
upon that of the other. If at all askew, you 
must rectify it at once, or the type may run 
slantwise, and the margin will not be of one 


and line, if 


uniform width, Then hold both sides firmly. 
together, and turn over the top double portion ‘ 


of the sheet, drawing the folder across it on 
the inside, and. making the crease exactly in 
the middle of the double margin, when’ the 
lower parts of the letter press will again lie. 
evenly, face to face. A third repetition of: 
the same process will complete the folding of 
the sheet and bring ‘the signature uppermost, 
as lying on the table at the foot of the first. 
Pige. Should the sheéts be those of an octavo 
Volume, there will be ‘sixteen pages in each 
comapattanent, being eight leaves in the four 
Olds, r : ' 

If, however, the book to be’bound be an old 
one, you are saved the trouble of folding, but 
You will have delicate work’ to do in separating 
the several compartments, sewn and glued 
ogether. Lay each successively back on the 
table, flatly, pressing the first compartment 
down well at its junction with the rest, and 
Stver the threads before you draw them, one 
by one, from the series. As each is removed, 
clear off all the old glue from the folded edge, 
holding the knife as flat with the outer sides 
of the compartment as possible, so as to make 
no tear in meeting with obstruction, 

When all the sections are folded, or divided, 
ane cleaned, they should be rolled, the ** dog’s 
cars" having ‘been previously opened out. 
ty if you have not got a roller they should 
Sie beaten with a \broad rolbs. weight 
th fating-hammer ” upon a hard stone oriron, 
a volume divided into sections of about half 
a in thickness. Should you have no 

_eating-hammer,” nor iron slab or stone, 
you might place them between pressing- 
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boards under a heavy press. Let all the backs 
be even with each other, knocking the series 
with the backing-hammer at the “head,” or 
top of the leaves, but not at the “ tail,” or 
under part, and also at the back, or folded 
edges. A roller-press would be desirable ; 
but this, as well as a binder’s press, is expen- 
sive; the former is a little dangerous to the 
fingers of a novice, for they might easily be 
drawn under the roller, and a common. table- 
linen press would serve as a substitute. 

The next part of the process is to place the 
book, still evenly adjusted, between the back- 
ing-boards, the latter placed about the eighth 
of an inch below the corners of the back; and 


then all must be secured firmly in: the lying-- 


press, so as to keep the back steady for the 
sawing across it. Ifthe book:be an old one 
you must avoid the old saw indentations, and 
make:new ones; if one that has never been 
bound, saiv five times (more or less) across the 
back at equal distant places. Large folios should 
be sawn in six or seven places, an octavo 
volume in five, smaller and thinner ones in 
three, the saw selected having teeth both close 
and fine. Having taken the volume, carefillly 
adjusted between the backing-boards, and 
tightly held in the left hand, slip it down be- 
tween the boards (or vice) of the lying-press, 
leaving the back about an inch above them. 
This is an operation that demands much care, 
for there must be no slipping of the compart- 
ments between the packing-boards, nor of the 
latter askew between those of the press. Then 
turn the screw with your right hand, and 
remove the volume to readjust it should it fall 
out of position in so doing, which it is liable 
todo. The incisions made by the saw should 
be only deep enough to receive the '§* bands,” 
or hempen cords, and the coarséness. of the 
latter depends on the size and weight of the 
book to be bound. 

You will observe that in good -binding a 
rather longer space is left between. the last 
“band ” and the “ tail end”’ of the book than 
the first “band” and the “head”; your 
incisions with the saw should therefore be regu- 
lated accordingly. Another point to be 
remembered, before using the saw, is the fact 
that a space at head and tail must be left 
beyond the first and last “bands,” respectively, 
for what is called the “catch stitch” (or by 
some the “kettle stitch”), which is made in 
an octavo volume at half an inch from each end. 


‘Within these the incisions are now to be 


made. . 

The sewing-press must next be prepared. 
Take the hempen cord to form the bands, and 
cut from the ball as many lengths as you have 
made incisions. They should be. about half-a- 
dozen times the thickness of the book in their 
respective lengths. Tie them with a slip-knot 


to the rings on the cross-bar, and pass each ° 


cord into the fork of a brass key, then twisting 
it several times round the neck of the latter, 
first so adjusting the length of the cord from 
the cross-bar as that it shall reach the “ bed,” 
or foot-board of the press. Then turn the 
key round, and pass the upper part’of the cord 
back again into the fork of the key, and fix the 
latter under the front part of the stand, and 
the loose end of the cord through the hole at 
the other end of the key. Having thus 
measured and regulated the length of each 
band so that they shall be precisely similar one 
to another ; remove the keys from the front, 
and pass them all down through the “slot,” 
fixing them securely by the two ends of each 
key. 

You must now turn the screws by the nuts 
on either side until the bands are as tight as 
harp-strings, and proceed to fit them into the 
saw-cuttings. Take the first compartment in 
the left hand, opened in the middle, and hold- 
ing it so by the introduction of the forefinger, 
each leaf fitting tightly into its fellow. Stand 
at the end of the sewing press, on the left side, 
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having your right hand next the cords, and 
press the compartment against them, fitting 
the saw-cuttings to them, so that each shall 
receive its cord in every leaf of the series. 
Hold it steadily, and pass a needle supplied 
with the proper sewing thread through the 
whole compartment (passing it inwards, from 
the outer: edge of: the fold) to make the 
catch-stitch ; bringing it out again through 
the first saw-cutting, at the nearest side of the 
cord ; and passing it inwards again, round the 
cord (on the other side of it) carefully avoiding 
to make any new hole. Continue thus 
through the back, making a complete circle 
round each cord successively, and out at the 
catch-stitch at the other. end; and then 
take a fresh compartment, repeat the same 
process back again; and tie the end of the 
thread at:the spot where you began. When 
the third is laid on, raise the corner of the 


“preceding compartment with your left hand, 


pass the needle under it, and bring it out 
from underneath inwards, passing it round 


‘the thread already sewn at the end, so as to 


secure all'the catch-stitches together, success- 
ively.. When all the series of compartments 
have been sewn together, fasten-off the thread 
at ue catch-stitch by passing it round through 
itself. 

This done, you may proceed to slacken the 
screws on either side, and remove the book 
from the sewing-press and keys. Cut the 
hemp cords on each side of the back, leaving 
ends a couple of inches in length. Then take 
the book by the fore edge with your left hand 
very firmly to keep the whole in perfect posi- 
tion, lay it on the table, the thumb upwards 
and the ends of the fingers underneath, that 
the back may-rest flatly,and hammer the 
back to make it less:thick and «bulky after the 
sewing. After this:screw it into the lying- 
press as tightly as possible; and placing the 
face of. the. ‘knocking-down iron” against 


- each side successively, hammer the back again, 


while holding the slips with:the left hand, to 
prevent the accident of their being drawn 
through. The first and last sections or sheets 
must now be pasted to those next them. The 
top section being thrown back, lay a straight 
piece of waste paper along the next, at about 
the eighth of an inch from the back; and 
paste the narrow space between the latter and 
the waste paper; remove the paper, and re- 
peat the operation on the other side of the 
book, and applying the pressing-boards, place 
the book under a press for a quarter of an hour. 

And now while the drying and pressing are 
going on the making of the end-papers should 
be accomplished. Of these you may select 
from a great variety of fancy patterns, and of 
cream or gold-coloured “surface” papers, as 
well as from dark shades; also from “marbled” 
paper of an equally diversified character. These 
should be cut rather larger every way than the 
leaves of the book, and a thinner kind of white 
paper to act asa lining to:the loose leaf of 
the folded marbled paper, and the other half 
to be left as aninner fly-leaf. Lay a sheet 
of paper on the table,.and use the paste thinly. 
Fold both. the coloured and the white sheet. 
Brush the paste smoothly over the outside of 
one of the white fly-leaves, and lay it upon 
the uncoloured side of one of the end-paper 
leaves, remembering that the end-paper sheets 
are to be folded the right or coloured side 
inwards. When thus pasted together the 
two sheets, coloured and white, will form 
three leaves; and when the millboards are 
attached to the book the unlined coloured 
leaf will be pasted, on either side respectively, 
upon their insides as linings. As soon as the 
end-papers are thus made and ready for use, 
lay thew between two pieces of wood or mill- 
board, sheets of clean paper ‘between each to 
keep them from being soiled, and lay them 
under a press, and then put them in. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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WE own no widespread lands, 

Our store of worldly wealth 

A little cottage home that stands 
A furlong from the shining sands; 
And mine a pair of willing hands, 
And youth and strength and health, 


When daffodils betray 
The coming of the spring, 


The blackbird pipes his roundelay, 
The earth is very fair and gay, 
And in my garden half the day 


I blithely work and sing. 


IN MY GARDEN. 
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‘Tis such a tiny patch, 

But full of simple flowers, 

The cherry blossoms meet the thatch, 
And pansies bold the sunbeams catch, 
And in this little nook I snatch 

My brightest, sweetest hours. 


For pleasant thoughts must come 


When budding boughs are seen; 

Then through the woods I love to roam, 
Or wander by the rippling foam; 

But in my garden and my home 
I’m happy as a queen. 


S. E. G. 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. 


“My DEAR JOANNA, — Do you know, 
Spooner has her faults! I know you will 
be surprised to hear it after the description 
I sent you of her. I am very loth to 
confess it even to myself, because I did 
really think she was so perfect when she first 
came. 

“For one thing, she is unpunctual and 
procrastinating. Every meal is a few minutes 
late, and nothing is ever done till the last pos- 
sible moment. But I cannot blame her very 
much for that, because I feel too painfully 
that it would be a case of the kettle scolding 
the pot for being black. I remember your 
telling me that was my chief failing, and that 
I had perverted an excellent proverb into: 
‘Never do to-day what you can possibly 
leave till to-morrow.’ But I am improy- 
ing, I assure you, and Spooner is a solemn 
warning to me. She never does any- 
thing thoroughly; the knife handles are 
always dirty and rough, and the crockery 
and glass smeary, and when I complain, she 
says, itis because it is poor glass, but that 
cannot be true, for under Betsy’s reign they 
were always bright. In strict confidence, 
Ido not know how to wash them properly 
myself; I suppose there is some particular 
knack in doing it, but I am afraid you over- 
looked that department of my education. 

“But that is not the end of my grievances; 
the table-cloth never looks fit to use a second 
time, because she has quite a genius for avoid- 
ing the proper creases in folding it up, so that 
it 1s crumpled and untidy. I have told her 
and shown her how to do it properly, and it 
was better for a day or two, but now is as bad 
as ever again, 

‘She does not at all approve of the stock- 
pot, and when I insist, she neglects to scald 
: out every few days, so the soup is often 

our. 

‘Then the sink! You should see it. It is 
generally piled up with dirty plates and dishes 
waiting to be washed, a saucepan standing in 
a frying-pan, and most of the holes of the sink 
stopped up because she wz// empty the tea- 
Pot straight into it, leaves and all, and even 
the scraps of the plates are left there till the 
end of the week, when she has a great clean 
up for Sunday. 
fhe eres I am not stern enough; I read 

¢ other day in a curious old book of maxims 
that if you are of a hasty temper you should 
= ine scold your servants till the day after the 
Hence has been committed, but it does not 
answer at all in my case, as my rage has quite 
‘vaporated by the next day, and Spooner is 
bol im the least affected by my mild insinua- 

1ons, 
He But, to be honest, I am afraid the real 

‘Use of my non-success in making her mend 


By DORA HOPE. 


her ways is that I cannot teach others what I 
do not understand myself, and I really have 
no idea what is the correct thing to do with 
the contents of a half-empty tea-pot, for in- 
stance; nor why some people make glass look 
quite dazzlingly bright, while others never do, 
even with the best intentions (for I tried in 
private myself, and the result certainly was not 
equal to Betsy’s). 

“If you could send me a few hints about 
these matters, and others of the same kind, you 
would confer the greatness kindness on 


“Your loving sister, 
‘* MARGARET COLVILLE. 


“P.S.—I had such a beautiful bouquet sent 
me on Valentine’s day ; I cannot think who it 
could be from.” 

A few davs after Margaret had written this 
letter, Mrs. Trent called to ask how she liked 
her new servant. 

“She looks nice, 
Trent?” 

“ At the first g.ance, yes; but feeling rather 
responsible for her, I took the liberty of 
looking more particularly at her than I should 
otherwise have done, and, on closer inspection, 
I am afraid she is not at all neat. I notice 
that pins too often take the place of hooks or 
buttons, or a fold of her dress is carefully 
arranged to hide a hole which ought to be 
darned.” 

“T think that is a very fair index to her 
whole character; as long as oné does not 
notice details it is all right.” 

“But the details are just what a good 
house wife does particularly notice. You know 
the old saying : 

«Tf you would thrive most prosperously, 

Yourself must every corner see.’” 

‘* Yes, I suppose that is true; but Spooner 
cannot bear my going downstairs and poking 
about amongst the cupboards, so I shrink 
from doing so, as it always raises more or less 
of a tempest. Though I must say that very 
fact makes me the more uneasy; for, do you 
know, Mrs. Trent, I hardly like to suggest 
such a thing, but I am very much afraid she 
drinks rather more than she ought. I found 
several bottles which I did not remember in a 
cupboard, and when I smelt them to see what 
they contained I felt certain it was spirits, and 
-two or three times she has seemed so very 
strange and excited, that I was quite afraid of 
being alone in the house with her. But if 
she had any weakness of that kind, her mis- 
tress would have been sure to mention it in 
her character, would she not?” 

“No, I am afraid you cannot depend upon 
that. So many mistresses, from a false idea 
of kindness, give most deceptive characters, 
quite forgetting that honesty and truthfulness 


does she not, Mrs. 


are quite as much a duty in domestic affairs 
as in anything else. They quiet their con- 
sciences by not actually stating anything 
false, but nevertheless they do not hesitate to 
give an entirely wrong impression by being 
silent on disagreeable points; and no doubt 
that is the reason the character you received 
was so carefully worded.” 

‘But it seems to me absolutely dishonest, 
and I do not see that it is really a kindness to 
the servants, for if they are allowed to go 
from place to place with impunity, a bad 
habit of that kind is never likely to be 
checked.” 

“You are quite right, but people yield to a 
feeling of compassion without properly con- 
sidering the facts of the case; of course, it is 
equally wrong, if not worse, to give a bad 
character to a servant who has simply been 
discharged in a temper, or because of some 
slight fault. . What is wanted is a stronger 
sense of justice and honesty, and a desire to 
act honourably by both the lady and the ser- 
vant. But in the meantime I am not helping 
you out of your difficulties; I would offer to 
speak to Spooner for you, but she would 
naturally resent my interference.” 

“Yes, I am afraid I had better speak to 
her myself, but I do so dislike doing it; and 
besides, it #z¢ght not have been spirits.”’ 

“‘T certainly should not advise you to say 
anything till you are sure; but the next time 
you think her manner strange, wait a little 
while till she has had time to get over it, and 
then ask her to explain it.” 

The opportunity Margaret wanted came 
only too soon. That very evening, on going 
into the kitchen to give some directions, there 
was such an unmistakable odour of whiskey, 
and Spooner looked so confused at Margaret’s 
sudden entrance that there was no choice 
but to ask the meaning of it. She pro- 
tested that it was imagination, and that she 
did not smell anything, but Margaret insisted 
that she was right, and asked further what 
were those bottles in the cupboard. At the 
mention of the bottles, Spooner lost her 
temper, and putting on an air of injured 
innocence, said that no one had ever accused 
her of such a thing before, and if she was not 
trusted she had better leave. 

‘Not at all,” said Margaret; “I do not 
want to send you away; and if you can prove 
that I am wrong I will not only trust you 
entirely for the future, but apologise for having 
accused you falselynow. All I want at present 
is to know what is in those bottles, so if you 
will tell me it will settle the matter at 
once.” 

This, however, Spooner absolutely declined 
doing, and answered so rudely that Margaret 
could not but say she had better leave; and 
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after a private consultation with her father, 
tuld her she had better go the next day, and 
she should have a month’s wages, instead of 
the usual month’s warning. 

The next morning Margaret went to tell 
her troubles to her unfailing adviser, Mrs. 
Trent, and asked her advice as to how to get 
another servant. 

‘I should recommend you,”’ said that lady, 
‘‘to call at the shops at which you deal, and 
inquire if they know of anyone likely to suit 
you. Respectable servants in want of a place 
very frequently mention it to the tradespeople 
with whom their mistresses have dealt ; and if 
that does not succeed, you must either go to 
a registry office, or answer another advertise- 
ment; but in any case let this be a lesson to 
us both, never again to be satisfied with a 
written character. It is time I had learnt that 
already, but I confess I was deceived by the 
girl’s quiet, respectful manner. 

‘Even if it involves a good deal of trouble, 
you should make a point of seeing the girl’s 
former mistress. It is the only way in which 
you can be sure of getting at the truth, and 
also by the appearance of the house in which 
she has lived you will know the kind of work 
to which she has been accustomed. 

“T have heard just the same tale from a 
bachelor friend of mine,” said Wilfrid, who 
had come in during the conversation. ‘He 
had a very evasive sort of character for 
a man servant, but being ignorant of the 
convenient equivocations practised by masters 
in giving characters, he supposed it was all 
right, and engaged tlie man; but now he finds 
that as soon ‘as he has gone to bed, this 
estimable servant slips quietly out of the 
house, and spends the first few hours of the 
night carousing with his friends, leaving a 
window open through which to return quietly, 
which of course is equally convenient for the 
easv entrance of robbers.” 

Margaret was much impressed, and went to 
ask of the tradespeople if they could tell her 
of a good servant. 

While she was still prosecuting her in- 
quiries in the neighbourhood, she had a letter 
irom Betsy, saying that her mother was dead, 
and as she was no longer required at home, if 
only her ‘‘dear Miss Margaret’ would take 
her back, she would work as much as two 
servants. 

This put Margaret rather in a dilemma. 
She had now learnt to appreciate Betsy’s 
honesty and good temper, but it was a trial 
to have to go back to her rough ways and 
untidy habits. Accordingly she wrote her a 
letter, telling her frankly the state of the 
case, and saying that she could not take her 
again unless she would promise to be more 
careful and thoughtful over her work and 
neater in herself. 

All this Betsy eagerly agreed to, adding 
that her mother, who was as “gentle as a 
real lady,” had talked about her rough noisy 
ways, and she had promised her to try to be 
more * perlite in her behaviour.” 

So once more Betsy was installed in the 
kitchen, and peace reigned in the house of 
Colville. 

But before her arrival; Margaret had re- 
ceived a long letter from Joanna, in which, 
ufter condoling with her troubles, she went on 
to answer her questions as follows :— 

“The knives are very often a difficulty, as 
servants persist in putting the whole knife 
lito hot water and soda, which not only dis- 
colours and cracks the handle, but in time 
loosens the cement which fastens the blade to 
the handle in cheap knives. The blades only 
should be dipped one. at atime, not left in, 
and wiped at once; the handle is then washed 
quickly in warm water without soda. You 
will find that very few servants are willing to 
iake this trouble, but you should insist upon 
it, or your knife handles will soon be spoiled. 


ZU GIRLS OWN PALER, 


“As for the glasses, they are generally 
smeary through careless drying. Theyshould be 
washed in cold water (Spooner probably used 
it nearly boiling), and rubbed first with a coarse 
glass cloth, and then polished for a moment 
with a soft leather or old cloth. This sounds 
troublesome, but really takes hardly a minute 
longer than drying with only one cloth, 
which probably is wet through before you get 
to the end of your task. It is a great mistake 
to be too saving of your cloths. 

‘Crockery looks dull from various causes. 
If you were to go into the kitchen some day 
when your domestic is washing the tea- 
things, you would very likely find her empty- 
ing the contents of the cups into the water 
she was using; andit is more than possible 
that there would be a pile of greasy plates at 
the bottom of the pan ; of course if that is the 
case you cannot expect to have china bright. 
There should always be a basin at hand into 
which to drain all the cups and jugs. The 
plates should be put aside till the smaller 
things are finished, and then when all the 
pieces have been collected and thrown into 
the fire (failing a pig or fowls who will 
devour them with a relish), wash the plates 
in hot water, not luke-warm, give them one 
rinse in a pan of cold water, and put them on 
the rack without drying them. If they are 
very greasy a /ittle soda or soap may be added, 
and above all, do not be sparing of water, but 
change it frequently. 

“Tam very sorry to hear of your difficulties 
about the sink, because it is really an important 
matter. Take great care that nothing that can 
possibly clog the holes is ever thrown in. The 
tea-pot may be drained through the spout into 
the sink, if it is really necessary to waste the tea, 
then the leaves should be taken out and thrown 
behind the fire, unless you are likely to want 
some for sweeping the carpets, in which case 
you should lay them in an old plate or basin, 
till they are required, but they must have the 
air on them or they will go mouldy. Do not 
use more than are quite necessary, as they are 
apt to leave a stain on the carpet. The tea- 
pot must then be rinsed out with hot water, 
but not emptied into the sink, as the water 
will wash out the small leaves which have 
remained in the pot, and they will certainly 
clog the holes.” 

“There are very nice little wooden sink 
tidies to be bought now, with a division for 
soap and others for sand or flannel, which 
would help you to keep the place in order. I 
suppose you have a sink brush, if not, you 
should get one at once, and insist upon its 
being used every day. They are made very 
much like those for saucepans, but an old 
scrubbing brush does quite as well. 

“Tf, as you say, your kitchens are left in a 
dirty disorderly condition, I advise you to have 
a charwoman before your new servant comes, 
to thoroughly clear up everything, and re- 
arrange it all according to your own taste, you 
will find it much easier than making altera- 
tions after she has arrived. 

“think that is the end of your questions. 
But there are one or two other suggestions I 
have to make to you oa other domestic 
matters. } 

«The first is that pork is justin season. I 
am quite aware that you do not like it, but 
probably the boys do, and at any rate it is 
less expensive than other meat, and it is con- 
sidered unwholesome after March, so I should 
advise you to have it once or twice before it is 
too late. But you must take especial care 
that it is very well done ; when undercooked it 
is most indigestible. I always have a little 
sweet oil rubbed on the pork with a brush or 
feather, it makes the crackling more crisp 
and brown than dripp ng does. Do not for- 
get the apple sauce; besides being a nice 
addition, it also renders the pork more whole- 
some by assisting its digestion. 


Certain vegetables will soon be over too, in 
particular savoy cabbages, celery, and beet- 
root, though the latter may sometimes be 
obtained allthrough theyear. Beetroots are 
cooked in so manv different ways, nearly every 
family who eat them have a favourite mode of 
their own. They need careful handling or they 
will lose all. their beautiful colour. After 
washing, they must be put into a saucepan of 
boiling water, and boiled till tender, which 
will take about an hour and a heif; then lift 
them out very: carefully, so as not to break the 
skin, and lay them in a dish till quite cold 
before attempting to peel them, unless they 
are to be served hot as a vegetable, in whi-h 
case they must be peeled and cut into slices as 
quickly as possible, and sent to table covered 
with melted butter. They are sometimes 
stewed with onions, but perhaps the nicest 
way, and one which I am sure you will find 
will please the boys, is to boil a little vinegar 
with some spice in the proportion of a small 
half ounce of peppercorns and three cloves to 
a pint of vinegar. Many people add pounded 
ginger, and horseradish or capsicums, but I 
do not think you would care for it. When 
cool, strain this, and pour it over the sliced 
beets. This pickle can be used at once, but is 
improved by keeping two or three days. 

“The particular attraction of this dish for 
boys is, that they feel they are eating pickle, 
which they always like; but at the same time 
they may safely be allowed to take as much as 
they please of it, which is not generally per- 
mitted with ordinary pickles. 

‘You must remember the pancakes on 
Shrove-Tuesday. Lest you have not a recipe 
for them, I send‘ you mine, which is a good 
one. Puta quarter of a pound of flour into a 
basin, break into it two eggs, with a little 
nutmeg, and half a pint of milk. Mix as 
smoothly as possible; the consistency should 
be like cream. Put a little butter in the 
frying-pan, and when melted pour in two 
tablespoonfuls of the batter. As soon as one 
side is done toss over to the other. When 
well browned lay on a dish, one on the other, 
till all are done, then sift sugar and squeeze a 
little lemon juice on each, roll them up, cut 
them in two, and serve directly. Should 
there chance to be any snow at the time of 
year, it takes the place of eggs, allowing two 
heaped tablespoonfuls to one egg. In this 
case the batter should stand an hour or two 
in a cool place before cooking. 

“As to marmalade, which you asked me 
about, you must watch your opportunity for 
buying the Seville oranges when they are 
cheap and good. The best time is usually 
about the end of March or beginning of April. 
Choose the largest oranges, with nice clear 
skins; cut them into thin slices, carefully 
removing all the pips, of which there are 
innumerable small ones. Put the sliced fruit 
in a pan, cover with water, and leave for 
twenty-four hours. Then boil till the pieces 
of rind become soft, and let stand another 
twenty-four hours. Now add sugar in the 
proportion of one pound and a half to one 
pound of fruit and juice together. Then boil. 
up again for about an hour, oy until the peel 
looks transparent and the juice thickens. 
This is a much simpler recipe than that 
ordinarily used, and will, I think, please you 
better. , 

“ T have neglected to tell you before to look 
occasionally at the covers on the sides of the 
mattresses, to see that they are not dirty. You 
will notice, if you have not already done ao, 
that before I left home I made new covers 0 
glazed holland, which I tacked on with strong 
thread, to’ cover the edges of the mattresses. 
They are sewn with long stitches, so that they 
are easily taken off to be washed when neces: 
sary. I did not use them when J frst began 
housekeeping, thinking them one of the un- 
necessary fads of housewives, but I soon 
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changed my mind, for the sides of one bed 
became so dirty that I had to take the whole 
ved to pieces to, wash the tick.” 

This letter came just in time to allow of 
Margaret’s following: the advice it contained, to 
have the kitchens well cleaned and re-arranged 
before Betsy’s return. © ; 

She bought a sink-tidy and’ brush, and 
arranged the kitchen drawers and cupboards 
according to her own fancy, so that on Betsy’s 
around she was able to take her round her 
domain, and show her that there was to be a 
place for everything, and everything in its 

lace. 
: (To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


A MUSICAL TOURNAMENT. 
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# FLOURISH of trum- 
g pets heralded the 
appearance of the 
Welsh choir in the 
orchestra of the 
Crystal Palace—a 
flourish of trumpets 
and cheers long and 
loud. As they took 
their places and 
turned their 
bronzed faces to an 
audience of twelve 
thousand people, it is no wonder that the 
cheers were prolonged. That five hundred 
Welsh miners should come all the way 
from the Principality to do battle with 
the musical world, if that world so chose, 
Was matter of general interest. When 
Caradoc, the ex-blacksmith as they 
called him, appeared, baton in hand, it 
‘cemed as if the noise that greeted 
him must have shivered the glass-roof 
aang, and when he took his seat in 
‘ont of his choir, waved his wand, and 
‘0 moved them to stand, the very foun- 
‘ations must have shaken. 


Ma Sa - : 
si y Sat among the SOpraAnt, 


fai 


by the 
¢ of Rachel, conspicuous for her 
_— and sunny hair. Tears were in 
ma and her heart throbbed as, if it 
she fs Sa as the uproar subsided: and 
pies her eyes on the leader. But 
é ti Soon ceased when, at a stroke 
: _baton, the competition began. 

Ce ee selected were not only 
The iii: but difficult of execution. 
oe ra Were—Bach’s motett, ‘I wrestle 
thom es Beethoven’s ‘‘ Hallelujah 
8," from The Moznt of Olives ; 






Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ See what love hath the 
Father,”’ from. S¢. Paul; and ‘‘ Come 
with Torches,’ from Ze Walpurgis 
Night, also by Mendelssohn. ; 

Tt is sufficient to say here that 
all these fine works were reproduced 


-with an ease and precision that asto- 


nished and delighted the auditors, and 
that the applause which succeeded 
each was vociferous and unanimous. 
But the two pieces that suited best the 
fiery natures of the musical miners were 
the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’’ and the 
“Come with Torches.’’ The latter 
especially was given with such energy 
and enthusiasm that the effect was 
almost electrical. The sofranz par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves, and 
as their ringing voices pierced through 
the arched palace, it seemed as if a 
chorus of birds was penetrating to the 
sky beyond. As to May, she was carried 
away by the music, and stood as if she 
were really a Druidical rather than a 
Christian maiden. Someone had told 
her the story of the Walpurgis Nacht 
and had said that it was especially hers, 
because it was on the first of May that the 
witches had met on the Harz mountains 
on that particular night to scare away 
the Christians, and that Goethe and 
Mendelssohn between them had written 
the piece in honour of the Druids. The 
Welsh were as much the descendants of 
the Druids as the Germans, and she was 
their May Queen ; so, said her patriotic 
informant, the composition was espe- 
cially hers. Be that as it may, she sang 
with a will, and looked almost inspired. 
She had taken off her bonnet, as others 
had done, and as she stood pouring 
forth the weird, wonderful, descriptive 
music, she might have been a fair Scan- 
dinavian singer rather than a Cymric 
one. This fact caused remarks to be 
made upon her by various members of 
the audience. 

Still, she was only one in a great 
whole and, where all did well and each 
was eager as she for the success of the 
choir, she merely played her part; but 
she thought she must have sunk through 
the orchestra when the final plaudits 
came. Not only were dravas shouted, 
but hats and handkerchiefs waved until 
the fairy palace of glass resounded with 
irrepressible applause. Only the judges 
were immovable, as in duty bound. 

Surely the honest toilers underground 
were gratified, and they looked so as, 
with smiling faces and exultant hearts, 
they climbed up to the Handel orches- 
tra to make room for other competi- 
tors. The lesser choirs had tried first, 
but efforts had been made north and 
south by Mr. Willert Beale, originator 
of the competition, to induce choirs 
from afar to run the gauntlet with the 
sturdy Welshmen; but none had cared 
to enter the lists save Mr. Proudman, 
with his tonic sol-fa choir, three hundred 
strong. He was said te be an ex-saddler, 
as Caradoc was an ex-blacksmith, and 
the members of his choir were of a class 
in London no wise superior to the Welsh 
miners. But how different their ap- 
pearance! Pale instead of bronzed 
faces lined the orchestra, and striking 
was the contrast between the denizens 
of London and Wales. Still, the London 


choir was excellent, and. in some points. 
of finish superior to the Welsh, and they 
gained much and deserved applause, 
but chiefly from the Welsh portion of 
the audience, the English having caught 
for once the Celtic enthusiasm, and ex- 
hausted themselves in doing honour to 
the Principality. 

Critics were doubtful as to the de- 
cision of the judges, who: had been. 
sitting on the dais in front of the or-. 
chestra, and were the well-known com- 
posers and musicians, Sir Julius Bene-. 
dict, Mr. Barnby, and Sir John Goss, 
who entered into rest only last year. 

‘The English have done best! We 
shall lose the challenge cup!’’ whispered. 
May to Rachel. 

She had listened with breathless at- 
tention to the rival choir, and, by an 
intuitive appreciation of what was ex- 
cellent, had discovered much in them 
that she felt or fancied the Welsh 
lacked, and with spontaneous generosity 
had silently awarded them the palm. 

Indeed, she had much sympathy with 
‘the palefaces,’’ remembering her own 
childhood. But her divided affections 


‘were soon reunited when she heard 


another mighty shout, .and learnt that 
the judges had decided in favour of the 
Welsh choir—that the challenge cup 
was theirs, and they were ‘‘ the cham- 
pion singers.” 

It was long before the hubbub, noise, 
enthusiasm—call it what you will—sub- 
sided. 

‘‘T am so sorry for them; they de- 
serve the prize as much as we do,’’ 
said May, her heart much troubled at 
sight of the white, still Londoners. 

She was somewhat consoled, how- 
ever, when she learnt that a fifty-guinea 
harmonium wa: awarded to them as a 
‘consolation pre,’ while, in addition 
to the challenge cup, the Welsh choir 
were to receive a purse of one hundred 
guineas. 

‘*T think itis better to lose than win. 
I should not like to compete again,” 
said May to Uncle Laban and Meredith, 
as they walked on either side of her 
through the wonderful mazes of the 
Crystal Palace, when the choir were 
on their way to luncheon in jubilant pro- 
cession. 

“Ts your name Madeline Gold- 
worthy ?’’ suddenly exclaimed someone 
in the crowd. ; 

The trio saw a gentleman making his 
way towards them through the proces- 
sion that immediately preceded them. 
They could not pause, so he joined them 
and walked abreast with them. 


“That is her name,’’ said Meredith, 
making way for him between himself 
aud May, who looked with ‘wondering 
curiosity at the stranger, but did not 
recognise him. 

‘J was sure it was the same: there 
could not be two heads of hair precisely 
like that--every hair a separate golden 
thread, untameable by art. Do you 
remember sitting for your portrait about 
twelve years ago? You stood with your 
arms over your head, a little, dancing, 
airy, golden-headed child.”’ 

“IT do! I do! Qh, sir, how did you 
know it ?”’ 
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‘“‘T am the artist, James Minister. Do 
you remember ?”’ 

““Yes, you were very kind to us—my 
poor mother and me. That is all I 
recollect, except my attitude, and that 
you gave me sweets. And I remember 
you a little.” 

Thus answered May, returning the 
artist’s wondering gaze. She had been 
five years old when that picture was 
taken—she was now sixteen; yet his 
features gradually returned to her 
memory as they had appeared to her 
long ago when, pencil in hand, he 
sketched her portrait. 

“‘T have much to say to you—much 
to tell you,’’ he said, hurriedly. ‘I 
was among the audience, and recog- 
nised you in the orchestra, and am 
thankful to have effected this meeting. 
When can you arrange a private inter- 
view with me ?”’ 

‘ T do not know, sir,’’ she replied, 
glancing from her uncle to Meredith. 

‘““Would you bring Miss Goldworthy 
to me to-morrow? I knowthe choir will 
be occupied to-day,’’ he asked, looking 
at Meredith. ‘I have much to com- 
municate. It is important.’’ 

‘‘My father?’’ breathed May, with 
eager eyes. 

‘Yes, I can speak to you of him; but 
not now—not here,’’ he replied. ‘I 
live in London, and have an appoint- 
ment this evening, or I would remain 
and see you again.” 

‘‘There would be no time,’’ said 
Meredith, decidedly. ‘To-morrow I 
shall be happy to accompany her to 
whatever place you may appoint. 1 am 
her cousin.’’ 

Mr. Minister zave Meredith his card, 
saying— 

‘* Tn the afternoon. 
if that will suit you.”’ 

“My father! Is he alive ?’’ cried 
May. But the sudden halt of the pro- 
cession separated her from the artist, 
and she saw him no more that day. 

There was no time either for reflec- 
tion or speculation. With her heart 
full of doubting, anxious expectation, 
May was borne amongst the choir to a 
munificent collation prepared for them. 
There, under a glass roof, surrounded 
by beautiful gardens, sparkling foun- 
tains, statues, terraces, lawns, and gay 
crowds, the Welsh choir was feasted. 
To May it would have been fairy-land 
but for the late strange encounter. One 
thought was in her heart—one desire 
filled her soul: her father! Should she 
see him again? Was he yet alive ? 

The charms of music, the pleasure of 
success, the wonders of the Palace, the 
watchful care of friends—all were for- 
gotten in this one great, craving longing 
to hear of him she had well-nigh for- 
gotten, but who was still her father. 

“Tt is not long to wait, dear May ; 
only till to-morrow,’ pleaded Meredith, 
who was filling her plate with good 
cheer. 

‘‘To-morrow! It seems as if it would 
never come,’’ returned May, with gleam- 
ing eyes. 

And in truth, despite continued ex- 
civement, it did seem as if that day 
would never erd. Still, she was obliged 
to forget herself at seven o’clock, when 


? 


At tiee o'clock, 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 


the presentation of the prizes took place. 
She felt as one in a dream when she 
found herself in the opera room of the 
Palace, and she imagined herself once 
more on the boards of the stage which 
she faced, for the choir occupied the 
centre of the theatre. 

The crowds that filled every seat from 
pit to galleries, the cheers that greeted 
the appearance of kind and interested 
friends, oppressed her, and she almost 
longed to be back at Derwen. What if 
she should be expected to face such 
crowds again ? 

But the sound of the familiar Welsh 
tongue reassured her, and she roused 
herself to listen to the speeches, and 
join in the melodies which interspersed 
them. The platform — indeed, the 
theatre itself—was full of Welsh, and 
some of the speeches were in that 
language, made by members of Par- 
liament, musicians, and others. And 
the choir sang the songs she loved and 
knew by heart, and were again ap- 
plauded to the echo, until, for the mo- 
ment, she forgot to-morrow in to-day. 

The memorial cup was there. She 
knew that it was worth one thousand 
pounds. It was surmounted by a Welsh 
harp, and emblazoned with the armorial 
bearings of Wales. She saw a lady 
come forward and present it to Caradoc 
amid vociferous cheers; and she learnt 
that the lady was the wife of Mr. Brin- 
ley Richards, the composer, himself a 
patriotic Welshman, and chief of the 
committee. Much more she heard and 
saw, until her head seemed ina whirl 
between excitement and expectation; 
but perhaps what pleased her best was 
Caradoc’s speech in Welsh, when he 
ack. »wledged the presentatiopon be- 
ha’ of the choir of which she was a 
m: wer. But she thought it must be 
vy embarrassing to stand up and com- 
pliment one another, as the gentlemen 
did upen the platform. 

However, it all came to an end at 
last, ..1d May again found herself under 
Meredith’s protecting zgis. Both he 
and Uncle Laban were loud in their 
praises of the speeches, as they had 
been ‘in their cheers of the speakers. 
Indeed, the surrounding choristers were 
equally gratified, and May wondered 
when the hearty encomiums would 
cease. 

Her wonder was interrupted by the 
appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Everton, 
who were forcing their way through the 
mass of people towards her. She had 
observed Mr. and Mrs. Richards and 
their daughters on the platforms; in- 
deed, Mr. Richards had been one of the 
speakers. 

‘Here we are at last,’’ said Mrs. 
Everton, breathlessly; and in another 
moment she was shaking hands, not 
only with May, but with her other old 
Derwen friends. 

Meredith drew back. His face was 
flushed, his manner awkward. But 
she, understanding nothing, offered her 
hand, and said she was indeed glad to 
see him again. He touched it nervously, 
and withdrew behind other of the cho- 
risters. 

May meanwhile was talking to Mr. 
Everton. 


“‘Mr. Minister, the painter who: took 
my likeness—he knows about my 
father. Oh, dear sir, will you pray 
that he may be alive, and that I may 
see him again ?’’ she was saying. 

“You will come to us on Saturday 
after the concert, and stay over Sunday, 
and then we shall hear the result of your 
interview,’’ said Mr. Everton. ‘I, too 
will call on the artist.” 

May beckoned Meredith forward, who 
gave the address. He had quite re- 
covered from his temporary discompo- 
sure, and spoke frankly and naturally to 
Mr. Everton. 

“JT will take cousin May there to- 
morrow, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘ Perhaps, as 
you knew her mother, you would meet 
us? You might be able to give informa- 
tion that I cannot.”’ 

And so it was settled. 

But Uncle Laban drew Mr. Everton 
aside, and spoke to him seriously con- 
cerning May, while Mrs. Everton came 
to her. 

“IT saw Mrs. Richards this morning, 
sir,’ he said. ‘‘She told me that the 
child’s voice had been noticed and 
praised, and that she believed the com- 
mittee and others would apprentice her 
to some place in London where she 
could be taught to sing.”’ 

“The Royal Academy of Music,” 
supplied Mr. Everton. 

‘“Yes, sir. But I am thinking the 
loss of her would be the death of my 
parents, who love her dearly.” 

‘“‘If her father should be living, that 
would perhaps change the whole course 
of her life,” suggested Mr. Everton. 
‘‘But I quite agree with you; she is 
best at Derwen, where she is sheltered 
and happy. It is too often a mis- 
take to remove young girls from their 
friends, and to place them in the 
midst of strangers and temptations, 
though Mrs. Everton and I would see 
to May. But let us wait quietly over to- 
morrow.” 

‘‘Mrs. Richards has settled to have 
her voice tried to-morrow morning, sir,” 
continued Laban. ; 

“There will be no harm done; it will 
be only an opinion,’ remarked Mr. 
Everton. ‘The ladies are resolute, and 
she thinks May, with her beauty and her 
gifts, is lost at Derwen Fach.”’ zs 

“Do not be afraid, Uncle Laban, 
here broke in a low, trembling voice. 
“‘T could never leave them whkfle they 
want me,”’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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By the Author of “The White Cross and Dove of Pearis,” “ Selina’s Story,” &c. 


A DARK dull patch of earth was ail 
Tke ground I called my own; 


Of living green, the sun unbound, 
lo spread its pomp above my ground, 


No dank weeds marred it growing tall, 


Or tares by hatred sown; 


It was more gorgeous than the King: 


But o’er it strayed no perfumed breeze, 
- Orwild song from the sheltering trees. 


And from my eyes fell many a tear 
That mourned my barren lot, 

No plant to tend, no vine to rear, 
And train around my cot. 

Light, libérty, and life were mine, 

But beauty sought a statelier shrine. 


Ah me! one early morn I crept 
Out-where the sunbeams fell ; 

I wondered that I ever slept, 
When morn broke o’er the dell, 
linging red roses q’er-the sky, 

- And dropping them on such as I. 


When, lo, a tiny shoot appeared 
Above the spangted soil, 

And day by day it grew and reared 
A crowned head, with a coil 


Whom Sheba went to sce, 
It drew its beauteous colouring 

From beams that played round me, 
And censed the garments of the air 
With perfumes as Arabia’s rare. 


I clapped my hands, I wept for joy, 
I blessed my darling flower; 
It heralded the lily coy, 
The rose that glads my bower, 
Yet in my heart ’twas held most dear, 
Because it cheered a desert drear. 


O maiden fair! in saddened homs, 
Where age is grave and weak ; 

Sigh not on sunlit track to roam, 
Because the soil is bleak ; 

Let thy bright life to all round thes 

Be what that flower was to ma, ~ 


NEW MUSIC. 


W. MorLEY, Junr., 70, Upper-street, Isling- 
ton. 

The Watchman and the Child. Words by 
Mary Mark-Lemon; music by Frederic H. 
Cowen (set in three keys).—This is a very easy 
and very effective song by the composer of 
«The Children’s Home,” which formed the 
subject of a ballad story in our last volume. 
This new song is about a poor little girl with 
no one to love her who ‘‘slumbered amid her 
violets” on a doorstep as the watchman called 
out, “ Twelve o’clock and a wild wet night.” 
At six o’clock, when this same watchman 
called out “A sunny morn,” the child had 
“the angels all to love her.” 

The Angel’s Gift (ia two keys, for soprano 
and contralto). Words by Mary Mark-Lemon ; 
music by Cotsford Dick. — The 
angel's gift was a white rose, which 
he carried down to the quiet earth 
in the hush of a tender twilight, to 
put into the hand of a sleeping child. 
The words are good, and the music 
well adapted to them. The com- 
position would be much enjoyed by 
musical girls. 

A Golden Wedding (in E flat, 
compass B flat to E flat, and in F, 
compass C to F). Words by S. J. 
Reilly ; music by Cotsford Dick. 
This is an enjoyable song, most 
suitable for use on the festival of a 
golden wedding. The song ends with 
these words :— 


“Qur steps are falt’ring now and 
slow, 
Our sun draws near the West! 
Still on we go, and know that yet 
For us life hath its best. 

What matter that these things of 

earth 

Grow dim to fading sight ? 

A higher love than ours shall bring 
At eventide the light!” 

J. B. CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent- 

street. 

‘n the Golden Eventide (compass 
D to F). Words by Mary Mark- 
Lemon; music by Ciro Pinsuti. A 
simple and pleasing melody with an 
easy accompaniment. A more suit- 
able title for this song would have 
been ‘* The Rose’s Voice,” for it tells 
of arose I gave to her,” which 
“spoke the words I fain had said.” 
In the after days when the stream of 
life flowed on, a rose again spoke 
“that love and woke the old sweet 
dream,” and when the tide of her life 
was o’er “T laid a rose on her silent heart,” 
and “no longer need the rose’s voice to 
awake the old sweet dream.” Every girl, we 
“eee would be pleased with this composi- 


Across the River (In two keys for soprano 
and contralto). Words by Nella; music by 
Henry Parker, There are ten pages of this 
Song, bat no one would think it too long, for 
itis a most enjoyable composition, charming 
music wedded to good words. The time 
Cianges from two-four time to six-eight in 
‘he chorus, the melody of which runs thus :— 





,, kowing a- long, stead- y and strong, 
Teardrop and smile, gladness and guile, 
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Soit- ly the boat- man 
Each in jts turn doth 


sings : 
come ; 


NEW MUSIC. 


: 4-4 = 
Rich and poor here they all must meet, 
Side by sidehere to - ge- ther ride 


| Ist time, 
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Wayworn peasants and maid-ens sweet. 











| 2nd time, 
Se ee —— 


. — 
Plea-sure,and pain,and pride, 


Our girls can here glean but a poor idea of 
the merits of this beautiful song. They should 





turn from this to the song itself properly to 
appreciate and enjoy the composition. 


MetTzLter and Co., 37, Great Marlborough- 

street, W. 

The Captain's Song. Words by Col. 
Meadows Taylor; music by J. L. Ha'ton 
(Compass C to F).—This is a capital song to 
present to a musical brother. 


Daring Nell. Words by C. J. Rowe; 
music by J. M. Coward (compass A to E).— 
It is rather extraordinary that this sea-song, 
Daring Neil, should be written by a Rowe 
and set to music by a Coward. Notwith- 
standing the seeming contradiction shown in 
the title and the composer’s name, however, 
Daring Neill deserves to float with other 
baritone songs in the estimation of the mascu- 
line public. 


Queente Gavotte. FPianoforte Solo. By 
J. I. Musgrave.—The coloured picture on 
the front page would alone induce our young 
friends to invest some of their pocket-money, 
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and then the music is equally pretty, with the 
advantage of not being too difficult for the 
ordinary pianoforte-player. 


LAMBORN COCK 23, Holles-street, Oxford- 
street. 


My Heart! Words by Frederick Lang- 
bridge; music by Jacques Blumenthal (com- 
pass C- to F).—This is a splendid song, but 
requires much study and declamatory render- 
ing. Suitable only for a grown-up girl. 

Reverie, in D Flat. By Claudius H. Coul- 
dery. Graceful and soothing. 

A Bourrée. By Florence May. A well- 
written and easy piece, by which a taste for 
what is really good will be fostered, and is 
within the powers of our younger musicians. 

Minuet and Trio. By Claudius H. Coul- 
dery. Another easy and well-marked piece, 
rather longer than the “Bourrée,” but easily 

committed to memory. 


ForsyTH BROTHERS. 

Andantino. By Stephen Heller. 
Edited by Charles Hallé. A. carefully 
fingered and easy study for young 
performers. Charles Hallé’s name 
alone would ensure the usefulness and 
grace of this—what will be thought 
too short—piece by the player as well 
as hearer. 

Thuringia. Melody by Mendels- 
sohn. Transcribed for the piano- 
forte by Frederic N. Lohr. This well- 
known and most, pleasingly arranged 
theme will well repay the careful at- 
tention of our young friends. It is 
graceful and smooth and but mode- 
rately difficult. 

Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-st., W. 

Twenty One. Words by F. E. 
Weatherly; music by J. L. Molloy. 
(In three keys).—This song, by the 
writer and composer of ‘“ Darby and 
Joan,” is sure to attain the success 
achieved by the latter song, for it 
has the same subtle charm of reach- 
ing the heart. We had the pleasure 
of hearing Madame Antoinette Ster- 
ling sing both songs the other day, 
and the new one charmed us as much 
as ‘Darby and Joan” has always 
done. The words are supposed to 
be sung by one advanced in years, for 
it commences by speaking of the days 
of long ago, ‘“‘when we were only 
twenty-one.” The last verse is :— 


‘* And is not life, for young and old, 
worth living then ? 

Oh, answer from the heart, oh, 

answer, yes! 
To rise above the world and all the 
ways of men 

To win one little child’s caress. 

One loving hand within your own to clasp and 
hold, 

And all life’s duty, as it should be, bravely 

done, : 
And ah! you’ll soon forget if you are growing 
old, 

Or if you’re only twenty-one.” 

How nice it would be if some of our girls 
were to visit the aged ‘poor in their cottage 
homes and sing such a song as this to them. 
How it would cheer their lonely, desolate 
hearts, and if in addition they could play the 
accompaniment, which is most simple, upon 
the guitar, why the poor old people would 
begin to pity the young, and think that they 
themselves had the greatest comforts of this 
life after all. Our girls will be rejoiced to 
learn that Madame Antoinette Sterling has 
promised them an article on ‘‘ How to Sing in 
Public.” This paper, which will be written 
to aid girls in singing before their friends, or 
at any local entertainment, will probably 
appear in our next monthly part. 
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HOW FTO PLAY ETHER GUITAR. 
By Mapamg SIDNEY PRATYEN, Teacher to Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise. 


‘THE Epiror has asked me to write an article 
on How to Play the Guitar, but I fear it will 
be rather difficult to do so clearly, as the 
various effects that can be produced can 
really only be attained by personal instruction 
-or by seeing and hearing the instrument played 
by an experienced performer. 

The guitar is a charming and graceful in- 
-strument, capable of much execution, intense 
pathos, and a variety of effects, peculiarly its 
‘own, and is admirably adapted 
as an accompaniment to the 
‘voice. 

An eminent composer in 
eulogising the merits of the 
guitar says, with much truth, 
that although it has not the 
power of some large instruments, 
it has its revenge in its delicate 
-Sweetness and sympathetic tones. 

The guitar now in use is 
‘called the Spanish Guitar, with 
six strings, it having superseded 
‘the old English guitar, a very 
inferior kind, of different shape 
and construction. 

There is a very interesting 
-article by Mr. Hipkins on the 
guitar, and guitars ancient and 
modern, in the, new edition of 
‘Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians,” edited by Geo. Grove, 
D.C.L. I will therefore not 
enlarge on the subject. 

The Spanish guitar was in- 
troduced into England about 
sixty or seventy years ago, as an 
-artistic instrument, by a Spaniard, 
Ferdinand Sor, who had written 
some of the most exquisite and 
‘Suitable pieces. 

It is recorded, in Hogarth’s 
‘« History of the Philharmonic 
Society,” that Ferdinand Sor 
played a solo on the guitar at 
‘one of their concerts, when they 
were held at the Argyli Rooms, 
Regent Street. 

About the same time there 
was another celebrated player 
and composer, an Italian, Mauro 
Giulni, who resided in Vienna, 
-and no doubt he brought the 
guitar into use in Germany. 

He was a very prolific writer, 
-and his numerous compositions 
(some hundreds), mostly very 
“dificult, were published in Paris, 
London, and Vienna. He also 
wrote three concertos, with 
-orchestral accompaniments the 
third concerto was esteemed so good that 
it was arranged for the pianoforte by 
Hummel. 

The most popular writers for the guitar 
-abroad were the above named, and Carulli, 
Kreutzer Kuffner, and Legnani; and in 
London, Sola, Nuske, and Neuland. The 
‘last-named wrote some lovely duetts for 
-guitar and pianoforte, published by Chappell. 
The plates, I understand, are destroyed, but 
‘now that playing upon the guitar is becoming 
more general again, it is to be hoped that 
they may be reprinted. 

Last, but not least, I must mention the 
modern genius of the guitar, Leonard Schulz ; 
-his original compositions are gems. He died 
in 1860. There were many fine players on 
the guitar who resided in London, but 
they have all passed away; the last remain- 
ing one was Guilio Regondi, who died a 
few years ago, after a lingering illness. He 




















was also the first one who played the concer- 
tina, which he did to perfection. His com- 
positions for the guitar and concertina are 
very difficult. 

Guitars are made abroad; those made in 
Spain, the Spanish model, are larger and 
thicker than those made in France and 


Germany. The guitar shown in the illustra-: 


tion is of French make, as that particular 
shape is more adapted for a lady than the 
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larger ones. Of the six open strings three 
are silver and three gut. 

The metal lines across the finger-boards 
(the front of the neck) are called frets; each 
produces antinterval of a semi-tone by press- 
ing the fingers of the left hand on any of the 
strings in rotation. 

To hold the guitar properly is very essential 
to enable you to play with ease. It must be 
so held that both hands are free to move 
about without the instrument changing its 
position. It is more comfortable to sit ona 
low chair rather than on one too high. 

Rest the guitar on the left knee, raising the 
foot sufficienly high on a footstool, or other- 
wise, so that the instrument rests between the 
chest and the knee, without stooping. 

Place the right arm easily on the guitar; put 
down the little finger on the sounding board; 
strike the three silver strings with the thumb, 
the three gut strings with the first, second, 


and third fingers, raising the wrist sufi. 
ciently high to enable the three fingers 1, 
strike the three strings under the thuml 
In striking a chord the thumb should {ai 
on the first finger, resting between the {ir 
and second joints, with the knuckles slightly 
raised. : 

The great thing to avoid on the guitar i, 
twanging and jarring. 

Twanging is the result of pulling up the 
strings with the right hand 
fingers, which causes them ty 
vibrate up and down, and ty 
jingle against the frets, but if 
struck gently sideways that js 
avoided. 

Jarring the strings is caused 
by the left hand not pressing the 
fingers sufficiently tight near 
the frets. 

It is difficult to explain how 
the left hand should be held, 
because different chords very 
often require a different move. 
ment of the fingers, wrist, and 
position of the arm. 

Sometimes the arm or elbow 
is held in, and the Jeft han 
grasping the neck of the guitar, 
perhaps the next chord may 
require the elbow to move out 
and to hollow the hand, the 
third movement may require the 
wrist to be held out, and so on. 

A group of notes, which may 
appear almost impossible to take 
in one position of the hand, be- 
comes quite simple by another 
movement, so that here the ex- 
perienced teacher is required. 
The natural way to hold the 
hand is to grasp the neck of the 
guitar between the thumb and 
first finger, holding out the other 
fingers and the arm slightly 
away from the body. Hold the 
wrist back. Then place your 
first, second, and_ third fingers in 
yotation on the first, second, 
and third frets of the small gut 
string, having placed your fingers 
obliquely, then let your thumb 
be on the opposite side, facing 
the second finger. ; 

By putting down the fingers 
obliquely the distances are mote 
easily reached than by placing 
them straight. 

The six open strings are tuned 
to the following notes of tue 
pianoforte :— 


GUITAR. 
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The student will observe that the er ee 
of the guitar are tuned to the notes are 
piano in the bass clef, but that the oo ee 
notes are written in the treble clef an 0°" 
higher. : 

It will be seen that the guitar oe 
written an octave higher than they Oe 
wice versd, the guitar sounds an octave 
than the notation. Although the guitars 


notes arc 
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the deep notes of the bass clef, to simplify it ~ 


for writing, it is written an oetave higher and 
ut in the treble clef. oie. 
Fhe following shows the compass of the 
guitar :-— 








eae. | ee. 
a 6 Silver, Gut. Gut. Gut. 
0 Silver. 

Silver. 


In the above is shown only one note of 
each kind, but as each string produces seven- 
teen semi-tones, some of the above notes are 
repeated on the different strings in various 
positions, which can be referred to in my 
book, where also you will find the correct way 
to put on the strings, and to know if they are 
true or false, and an explanation of the follow- 
ing effects which are produced on the guitar 
the same as on other stringed instruments 
having a fingerboard—viz., the slur, glissé, 
vibrato and harmonics, by the left hand, and 
others, peculiarly its own, with the right hand 
—the dash, drum, twirl, nails, arpeggio, and 
cloupfe. 

That which constitutes the great charm of 
the guitar is its sympathetic tones; the gra- 
dations of tone are produced by striking the 
strings, moving the hand higher up towards 
the finger-board for soft tones, and nearer 
to the bridge for loud and crisp quality of 
tone. 

Do not try to play as loud, but as 
swectly, as you can; then you have 
the louder tone in reserve, for light 
and shade. 

To cultivate a good pure tone, 


practice very slowly and distinctly, at 


and in a quiet room—no talking, 
dogs: barking, or birds singing— 
otherwise you cannot listen to your 
performance or correct faults. 

The guitar being so portable, it can 
be taken into any room or out into 
the garden, and can be practised 
without disturbing others, and when 
sweetly played (however simple the 
Song or piece) it gives great plea- 
sure to yourself and others. 





_ Madame Pratten has written two instruc- 
tion books for the guitar. ~ The first, 
“Guitar School,” a very elaborate work, 
showing and explaining its difficulties, 
illustrated by the compositions of some of 
the best writers for the instrument. It is 
published by Messrs. Boosey. 

the second one is ‘Learning the 
Guitar Simplifiee ” (forming the key to 
the above), which may be ordered through 
any music-seller. 
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THAT AGGRAVATING 


SCHOOL GIRL. 
By the Author of “ Wild Kathleen.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 
WAR AND PEACE. 

FOUR clear strokes rang out from the 
church clock on the hill. It was a dark 
might, although the stars were doing 
their best to brighten the aspect of affairs 
Out of doors ; but they were of little ser- 
he in lighting up the rooms of Crofton 

cusc, and so thought Helen Edison as 
Sne stood trying to peer into one of the 


‘awers of her chest, which she had just 
Softly opened, 


AGGRAVATING .SCHOOL. GIRL. 


The night was very dark, and the 
house was very still, and probably every 
one in it was asleep but Helen. But 
considering how early she had betaken 
herself to bed, it was little wonder that 
she awoke proportionably early. Be- 
sides, she had made up her mind to 
awake early, and, strange as it always 
seems to me that it should be so, it is, 
nevertheless, a fact that making up one’s 
mind over night is more efficacious than 
any number of alarm bells or promises 
from other people. 

Helen was bent upon making little 
Rosie’s birthday a happy one for her, 
and she depended, in a large measure, 
for doing this upon the presents she had 


provided. But no one could tell, as. 


Helen informed herself, now that she was 
in disgrace, how matters might go when 
the morning came, and whether Miss 
Rowe might not manage to prevent the 
pleasant giving of the gifts at all if she 
had the power. 

‘‘But she sha’n’t,’’ muttered Nellie re- 
solutely, and so at four o’clock on that 
31st of March she stood peering into the 
drawer that held the treasures, trying to 
see how to lift the doll without tumbling 
its delicate garments. Then she had to 
Jay it and the remainder of its wardrobe, 
together with several other small articles, 
in a shawl that she might be able to carry 
all at once, for she dare not risk two 
journies past the English governess’s 
room. Once during her arrangements 
ClaraBoswell’sregular breathing stopped, 
and she murmured, ‘‘ Who’s there? ”’ 
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THE BIRTHDAY PRESENTS, 


But she was speaking almost in her 
sleep, and was soon quiet again, and 
Helen quickly and lightly left the room, 
and flew like a slim, shadowy ghost to 
the second door down the corridor. 
Here she had to pause again and depo- 
sit her long burden on the floor while she 
turned the handle. Very cautiously she 
pushed the door open, and looked in. It 
was half-past four now, Josephine’s 
blinds were all up, and a faint twilight 
was peering into the darkness. The oc- 
cupants of the two little beds were very 
sound asleep. 

Helen unceremoniously deposited two 
sets of neatly-folded clothes, which she 
found on two chairs, on the floor, and 
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then placing the two chairs seat to seat 
beside Rose’s bed, she proceeded to 
drape them with her shawl and arrange 
her gifts upon them. ‘The doll in the 
centre, at its head a couple of boxes of 
bonbons, at its feet a box of minute, 
gold-edged notepaper and envelopes, 
surrounded by the most brilliant of 
crackers, and the remainder of the doll’s 
clothes hung over the back: While the 
soft, little white hands made these ar- 
rangements there was a soft, sweet smile 
on the lovely young face. It looked so 
loving and innocent and gentle that 
most people would have found it diffi- 
cult to believe that, but a few short hours 
before it had been flung back with burn- 
ing cheeks and blazing eyes, while pas- 
sionate words poured from those rosy 
lips. Now the rosy lips were waiting 
most eagerly to utter the most affectionate 
good wishes. 

Everything disposed according to her 
taste, Helen seated herself on the end of 
the child’s bed and patiently waited for 
the clock to strike five. ‘‘]t could not 
hurt her for ‘once in her life to be 
awakened at that hour,’’ Helen had 
decided, seeing she went to bed so 
early. 

The minutes seemed very long. Seve- 
ral times Helen thought that the hour 
must have sounded without her hearing 
it. But at last patience was rewarded. 
The first stroke was wafted from the 
hill. Helen counted the five, and then, 
bending forward quickly, she bestowed 
three very firm kisses upon her little 
schoolfellow’s mouth, whispering 
between each, ‘It’s only 1, Rosie 
darling.”’ 

‘“Who’s 1?”’ gasped the be- 
wildered, drowsy child, after the 
last smothering kiss and accom- 
panying assurance. 

“Why, Helen, of course,’’ was 
the answer, with a little ghost of 
a laugh. ‘* But hush, you must 
not wake anybody, or | shall get 
into a fuss again, you know, for 
being here. I’ve only come to 
wish you a whole bushelful of 
many happy returns of the day, 
and to brings you these things. 
Look at them.” 

Rose was awake now, and she 
started up and “turned towards 
the chairs. Her companion was 
only just in time to clap her hand 
over her mouth to prevent such 
a shout escaping as must have 
aroused not only Josephine but 
most other people in the house, 
or, at any rate, on that side of it. 
Ten minutes later Helen got into her 
own bed again with a contented mind. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


ELIZABETH, Mignon, AND ErurtpA.—The secretarics 
for correspondence classes in connection with Cam- 
bridge are Mrs. Peile, Trumpington Lodge, Cam- 
bridge ; and Miss Shore, Orchard Lodge, Taplow, 
Maidenhead, from whom all particulars as to fees, 
names of professors, rules, &c., may be obtained on 
application. 
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I,—BEFORE SUBSCRIBING TO ‘THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER.” 


WORK. 


Marcu.—Read “ Seasonable Dress,’’ and have your 
dresses made very wide in the chest, and endeavour 
to correct your round shoulders by constant care 
and thought. Black silk should be chosen witha 
moderate sized rib, a very large one gencrally 
denotes the presence of cotton. Purchase at a 
good shop where they care for their reputation. 
Your writing is very neat and clean. 

Irish Bippiz.—We should send the black silk velvet 
to a cleaner’s. A recipe forreviving black cloth is 
given at page 316, vol i. 

Mirren THums.—to knit the thumb on a mitten see 
page 144, vol.i, 

FLo.—We regret we cannot assist you to dispose of 
your mother’s work. Try a draper’s or a fancy 
wocl shop. 

Acnes.—Make a narrow hem for the top of your 
frjlling, not a roll. The whipping is very well per- 
formed. 

Mavcar.—tTrim the pale violet dress with deep red 
satin or silk broché. Select the right s ade care- 
fully. 

ART. 


Marcuerite.—The outline of flowers for painting 
should be carefully drawn in pencil, not too hard 
nor black, as as to prevent their subsequent erasure, 
Your writing is very legible and neat, and your 
note well expressed and ladylike. 

Litrte Buttercup.—Varnish the whole plate if you 
do not admire the white look of it. It will keep 
much cleaner also. 

BarBara.—Spirits of wine and turpentine are used to 
clean pictures and to dissolve the hard old varnish ; 
but they will attack the paint as well if not washed 
off at the proper time with cold water. Your var- 
nish must have been poor or badly mixed. 


COOKERY. 


Epitn Cuurcu.—We are quite at aloss to under- 
stand your difficulty, as nothing can be more ex- 
plicit than the directions given on page 28. 
**Rinsed out of boiling water, squeezed dry, and 
floured well,” is surely simple enough? Your 
writing might be improved by writing Copies. 

A Younc Coox.—t. We cannot give addresses nor 
recommend ‘‘kitcheners.” 2. Inquire at a music- 
seller’s. 

Tue Datsy Cuain.—For toffee recipes, see pages 
15 and 176, vol.i. You should be guided by your 
schoolmistress. 

Ravex, No. 1.—We do not recognise the sauce under 
thathhame. The usual colouring or browning in 
cookery is of burnt sugar, and probably you would 
be able to make what you want by making some 
thin syrup, flavouring with lemon, and adding the 
burnt sugar to colour it. Your writing is very good. 

Axrt’s DAuGcuTeR.—To make carrot marmalade 
take the carrots of a waprend or October, wash 
them well and cut off the tops and tails, scrape 
thoroughly, wash again, and dry them; then cut 
them into pieces two inches in length, dividing the 
entire circumference of each piece into four parts 
if the carrots be large, and into two or three if 
sma]], removing anydecayed portions. Placeallin a 
pan containing only sufficient water to prevent the 
burning of the carrots; cover all closely, and stew 
over a moderate fire until very tender. Then mash 
well and pass them through a hair sieve. Prepare and 
clarify a syrup, using for every pound of pulp a 


pease of sifted sugar, and 
alf a pint of water ; clarify 
the mixture of sugar and 
water, and boil until it shall 
adhere to the spoon. Put 
in the pulp then, and boil 
all tegether, until it form 
atolerably firm marmalade. 
2. Your writing is exceed- 
ingly well formed and 
pretty. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Locu Lreven.—The name of 
the Navigators’ Islands was 
given to them by their dis- 
coverer, from his observing 
the natives to be in posses- 
sion of superior canoes, 
which they managed with 
the most dexterous skill. 
Your writing should be 
more flowing and free. 

Muriz..—There is no occa- 
sion for bowing toa gentle- 
man whom you do not know. 
Your writing is not pretty 

thong so legible. 

J. O. U. W.—1. “‘ Primrose 
way” appears another way 
of saying ‘‘ flowery way,” 
or “ gay spring-like paths.” 
Shakespeare used the same 
expression in Hamlet, act 
i., scene 3. And a recent 
author, Motley, also makes 
use of it in the same poeti- 
cal way. 2. It is better to 
take your parents’ advice as 
to your reading. 

c. p. CC" Line's Exercises,’ which have becn 
translated by Dr. Roth, would perhaps suit you. 

Enitec.—We should advise you to have your hand 
well rubbed with fresh lard, which will probably 
give strength and lessen the stiffness. Thank you for 

our kind letter. 

Speaenntin:lhe 4th March, 1863, was Wednesday. 
Your writing is anything but good for your age, 
and you would do well to take to copies again. 

DisRanLina.—We think you have mistaken the 
initials. Your writing is very good. ; 

An Onty Cuttp.—Sce page 624, vol. i., on the falling 
of hair, also 80 and 111; also the articles at pages 
289, 400, and 416. We thank you for your kind 
letter. 

Mapetine Murpuy.— Ammonia might affect the 
colour of some things perhaps, you had better make 
a trial before using it. pe : 

Vic.—Perhaps your garden soil is not suitable for fern 
culture, or you do not give them moisture enough. 


Mary Carpenter.—1. Thank you for your sugges- 
tion. We think our paper is sufficiently general to 
be useful to every class of life. 2. We hear that 
there is a very clever new seat for using behind 
the counter just patented, and now that a practical 
step forward has been taken like this, we hope the 
“standing evil’? may be overcome. Thank you 
very much for your kind expressions of satisfaction 
with our efforts. 

Fipus AcuaTes.—The gentleman’s mother would pay 
the first visit. Fish is eaten 
with a fish knife and fork. 

If these are absent, with a 
fork. 

Mipsuieman Easy.—It would 
be impossible to say, we 
think, who first invented 
rudders. ‘The first people 
who tried navigation pro- 
bably.~ é 

Porry.—Read “Sketching 
from Nature,’ page 23, 
vol, ii. ; AY 

Poti Fuuxpers,—Y our writ- See ASS 
ing is not good for your age. 


Co.ttezn Bawn.—Thank you NW 4 
for your kind letter. A \\ WY 
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Snowpror.—See article on WS \\\ 
“Puddings,” at page 27, NN 
vol. ii. Your writing is clear 
and legible. 

Sugpscriner. — Your nation- 
ality does not depend on 
your birthplace. Whatever 
your father’s may be isyours, 
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unless you be legally natural - SS 
ised as: a subject of some WS 
country ~ vhich you ‘have SS 
yourself ,.»pted. If your SSS 
father ha: . lopted some ‘<a 
foreign co. "our nation- 
ality, if | | there, is 
changed by uu for his 
children. 

Brammre.— Phii-'3 "is the 
name of a play, v- ‘nin 
Spanish by Lupere. Leo- 
nardo, at Argensola, to 


which a reference is made 
in “Don Quixote,” vol. 
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iii., page 70. It is also a fancy name employed 

writers of the eighteenth and the early mee eR 
ia century, Your writing is pretty good and 
egible. 

Rosa C.—See an answer to your question respectin 
clerks under Gove nment, those of the Post Office 
included, page 543, vol.i., in this paper. 

Laura.—Advertise in the Z727mes as ‘a useful maid 
who understands hairdressing and dressmaking,” 

Dauuia.—Your writing is peculiar, and your letter 
bosulitully neat. We should fancy that you could 

raw. 

An Ingutrer.—Gently and kindly tell your friend 
that it isa duty to refrain from “ playing with edged 
tools”; and that no greater evidences of a pure 
and straightforward friendship in private than can 
be honestly manifested in public. A religious, 
person will not only abstain from evil known and, 
undisputed, but from all that is even doubtfully 
permissible. The more your friend trusts you the 
more scrupulous you should be. 

Carrots.—You do not say of what substance the 
white tracings on the black marble are composed. 
Perhaps the groove might be filled in with white. 

aint. Should you see a similar style of decoration 
in any clock shop, inquire of the manufacturers, 

A Constant SupscriperR.—Table-cloths are used a: 
afternoon tea, and at a late tea substituting a late 
dinner. A long napkin or cloth should be laid 
over the sideboard, but not to hang down at the 
front. You write tairly well. 

TrAsE oF STRETFORD.—A little girl of sixteen writes 
to inquire whether, at that time of life, she should 
be ‘‘cold and proud,” and whether she should 
“ponder and screw.” We fail to understand what 
she does when she performs the operation called 
“screwing.”’ We have heard of “ screwing-in x 
waist,” and hope she does not contemplate any 
practice so baneful and silly. Let her be gentle, 
modest, and natural, putting on no “airs” of any 
kind. When well in health and kindly cared for, 
and trying to do her little duties well, she could not 
be other than “ lively and gay,” instead of, as 
“T, S.’ expresses it, “ cold and proud.” 2. 
“Navy blue”’ would suit our little correspondent 
very well. 

Cissy writes, “‘ Will you kindly take pity on me, for 
I am avery poor girl?’? We would slog | express. 
our sympathy, for we love all our readers, andi 
especially those who are in trouble. Lut surely, 
Cissy should tell us the cause of her bee ad 
Cissy is asked to furnish us with particularsthat we 
might know how to help her. 

. H.—Your verses have the merit of earnestness, 
but are not up to the standard required for publica- 
tion. 

Cora OrRMAN.—1. Read “ Health and Beauty for the 
Hair,” which appeared in vol. i. 2. A verse of 
some good Easter hymn would be suitable for the 
memorial card. Such a verse, for instance, asi— 

“Lord, by the stripes which wounded ‘Thee 
From death’s dread sting Thy servants free, 
That we may live and sing to Thee a retuit 

Alleluia! 


Your writing needs improvement ; there is no cha- 
racter in it. Aa 
Damask Rosz.—We have received a long illegible 
letter from you, which we ¢4z7/ is sent to inform 
us that we have not answered previous letters sent 
by you. We suppose that they were equally badly 
written, and so received the fate of being instantly 
destroyed, or that wehad others wortkier of thespace. 
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By L. C. SILKE, Author of ‘Loving Service,” “In Mischief Again,’’ &c. 


It was a charming spot for a picnic. 
The ground was literally covered with 
moss—beautiful springy moss, so soft 
that the foot sank into it as if it had 
been placed on a velvet cushion, whilst 
every hefe and there were tiny patches 
of alighter and most delicate emerald 
green, looking like medallions in their 
dark setting. This mossy carpet ter- 


minated in a tiny pebbly beach, fringing 
the lake, whose clear, limpid waters re- 
flected each passing cloud and shadow 
above, whilst round about stood the 
glorious mountains, rearing crest and 
peak in endless variety of beauty, all 
tumbled together, as it were, in splendid 
confusion. The jutting knoll itself, which 
had been chosen as the scene of the 


picnic, was crowned with firs and larches 
which gave a pleasant shade on this 
warm August afternoon. 

It was a party of some five and 
twenty that was gathered under the 
trees, and a pretty picture they made, 
the dresses of the ladies forming bright 
bits of colouring as they flitted to and 
fro, unpacking baskets and hampers, 
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and spreading the contents thereof upon 
a snowy cloth laid on the mossy ground, 
whilst the gentlemen were busied around 
the fires of dry wood which they had 
successfully kindled, and on which they 
had placed the kettles, the boiling of 
which they were superintending. Then 
came the merry meal, after which the 
party broke up into little knots and 
groups, some preparing to enjoy them- 
selves in one way, some in another. 

Standing a little apart from the rest, 
as if she scarcely belonged to them, and 
unconsciously following their movements 
with wistful eyes, was a girl of perhaps 
two or three and twenty, though it was 
difficult to decide from her face what 
her precise age might be, as sometimes 
It Wore so grave and thoughtful an ex- 
pression it might have belonged to a 
woman of thirty, whilst when it lighted 
up with one of its rare gleams of bright- 
ness it appeared quite young and girlish. 
Rather forlorn she looked as she stood 
there, apparently forgotten by the rest 
of tle party. At length she turned 
away with a half-smothered sigh,*and 
moved down the sloping ground close to 
the water’s edge, until she reached a 
tiny promontory, where, free from the 
obstruction of the arching trees over- 
head, she could obtain a better view of 
the lake and its surroundings. 

There, sitting down upon a piece of 
rock, she began plucking in an absent 
manner some of the flowering grasses 
growing within reach, and then dili- 
gently pulled them to pieces, apparently 
wholly intent upon her occupation. But 
her thoughts were busy meantime, and 
after awhile her hands sank listlessly on 
her knees, whilst her eyes fastened 
themselves on <he landscape before her 
in a fixed, dreamy manner, which 
showed that she was lost in some 
reverie. 

So far had her mind wandered that 
she did not notice an approaching 
figure, until a voice at her elbow made 
her turn round with a start. 

‘You have a very magnificent view 
from this point. May others share it 
too, or have ydéu stolen away to enjoy it 
alone ?”’ 

The speaker was a stranger to her. 
He had sat near her at tea, and had 
politely supplied all her wants, but they 
had not got into conversation, as others 
had claimed his attention, and she had 
scarcely even caught his name when 
introduced. 

She hardly knew what to reply. She 
could not explain to a mere acquaint- 
ance of an hour how matters stood—at 
least, she thought at that moment she 
could not; and yet her heart was aching 
with a longing she could not repress for 
some friend to whom she could confide 
all her troubles and difficulties. It had 
been the wish of her heart for years to 
have such a friend, and this afternoon 
the longing had been awakened more 
keenly than ever as she saw others en- 
joying that which always seemed with- 
held from her. 

‘‘Does silence give consent, or.am I 
invading your special domain?’’ pur- 
sued the newcomer. ‘‘I hope I am not 
interrupting some important irain of 
thought.”’ 


ZHE GIRD’S OWN PAPER, 


Miriam glanced up at him with one of 
her quick, keen, penetrating looks. No, 
he was evidently not making fun of her, 
for there was a sort of kind, half-com- 
passionate expression in his eyes, which 
were fastened on her as if he partly read 
her thoughts and guessed that she was 
lonely. 

‘*T was only looking at the mountains, 
as I often do, for they are my chief 
friends here, and I have grown very 
fond of them,’’ she replied. 

There was something in his frank, 
pleasant face and unreserved manner 
that invited confidence, and Miriam, in- 
stead of teeling shy, as she generally 
did with strangers, found herself very 
soon quite at home with him. She per- 
ceived by his dress that he was a clergy- 
man, and, detecting a grey hair or two 
among his dark locks, she set him down 
in her mind as probably old enough to 
be her father, and thought it the more 
kind of him to trouble to talk to a girl 
like herself. 

‘“And what do they say to you when 
you seek their company ?”’ he asked. 
‘‘T suppose they speak with a different 
voice to almost everyone. ‘to me they 
tell of rest and strength—a_ strength 
that is mingled with tenderness—as they 
stand there so firmly rooted, and yet at 
the same time stretching out, as it were, 
their protecting arms to encircle the 
placid lake, which lies, like a trustful 
child, in their embrace. It seems to 
speak of the strony, deep love of God, 
which longs to draw each tired wanderer, 
each weary heart to its true place of rest 
on the Eternal Breast. ‘As the moun- 
tains are round about Jerusalem, so the 
Lord is round about His people from 
henceforth even for ever.’ ”’ 

A responsive look came into Miriam’s 
eyes, partly chasing away the troubled 
expression which had crept into them 
as she sat there with that far-off gaze. 

‘*T am very fond of that verse,’’ she 
said, softly. ‘I could not put my 
thoughts into words as you have done; 
but the mountains often say things to me 
as well. Sometimes on a cloudy day, 
when there is no ray of sunshine, and all 
is gloomy and severe, they seem to look 
coldly on me as if they had no sympathy 
with me and my small troubles; but 
then, after a while perhaps, the sun 
breaks out, and they appear all smiling 
and friendly again, and seem to say, 
‘If you will only stand firm and wait 
patiently, as we have done, your clouds, 
too, will be dispersed one day, and the 
sun will shine upon you, as he is now 
doing upon us.’ ”’ 

“Yes, wazt and hope are two words 
we should ever remember.’ We are apt 
to be so impatient of any cross laid on 
us, and want to cast it off long before it 
has worked its destincd purpose in us. 
How much we should lose if God let us 
have our own way. But He is too wise 
as well as too loving to send us sunshine 
when we need shade.”’ 

‘*And some natures, I suppose, re- 
quire more keeping in the shade than 
others.’’ 

‘Probably they do. For we sce some 
whose portion it seems to be always to 
walk under a sunless sky: I mean their 
lives appear so joyless, so lonely and 


colourless, often so suffering. But | 
always feel that there is full compensa. 
tion awaiting such. It says, ‘At evening 
time it shall be light.’ And if the bright: 
ness never comes ere, yet surely for 
them to walk hereafter in the perpetual 
presence of the Sun of Righteousness 
will, if possible, bring a keener delight, 
a more exquisite rapture than to others. 
It is those who are stripped of all here 
who long most for His glorious appear- 
ing, and, if we may so speak, will haye 
the fullest share in the joy of the 
kingdom.”’ 

‘“ Adi our longings will be satisfied 
then,’’ said Miriam, slowly. 

‘““Ves, and never till then.”’ 

‘*So it is only to wait patiently a littie 
longer,’’ she said, dreamily, as if speak- 
ing to herself. Her eyes were again 
fixed on the opposite mountains, down 
whose sides was creeping the beautiful 
golden light of the sunset hour, 

Her companion scanned her face, as, 
apparently forgetful for the moment of 
his presence, she sat in silence, follow- 
ing out some train of thought. He was 
accustomed to read countenances, and 
this one had a great deal of character ir, 
it. Not beautiful, not even guod-look- 
ing, it yet was an interesting one to 
study. It indicated a nature accus- 
tomed to much self-repression, but, 
though denied outlet and expression, or 
perhaps partly from that very cause, 
strong and deep and very veal, Yes, 
whatever Miriam Grove did or felt it 
never would be by halves. Hers was an 
intense nature; life could never flow 
smoothly for her; she must either enjoy 
or suffer keenly. Nor was she one of 
those self-contained dispositions that 
Can enjoy or suffer alone; her nature 
needed sympathy as the flowers need 
the light of heaven; and therefore the 
forced self-repression of her present 
life had a sort of stunting effect upon 
her. She could not grow freély under 
a sense of mental imprisonment. 

‘You speak as if yours was one of 
these shadowed pathways,’’ began. Mr. 
Forrest, alluding to her last words, and 
his voice had a touch of sympathy in it. 

She turned with a sort of grateful look 
on her face, as if it was a new thing to 
her to find anyone showing any interest 
in her affairs ; and she was opening her 
lips to reply when the 7¢fe-a-tcfe was 
interrupted by the advance of several 
of the party. 

‘There is the missing one,’’ ¢%- 
claimed a lady, coming forward. ‘Mir. 
Forrest,’’ she continued, addressing 
him, ‘‘there have been no end of in- 
quiries for you, and everyone has begun 
to conclude that you must have run awa) 
altogether. Come, you mustn’t be 30 
unsociable.’’ * ae 

‘‘T am entirely at your service, said 
Mr. Forrest, with a smile, as he at 
vanced to meet them. ‘‘ What may be 
your commands for me ?”’ ns 

“T want to carry you off to introduc 
you to some friends who would like te 
make your acquaintance. They sonic” 
times attend your church when in tow" | 
explained Mrs. Warren as they Sat 
away, ‘and here they have a love!) 
place not far from your present quartel>, 
so they will be pleasant neighbours lor 


you during your stay in this part of the 
world. You will find the Miss Moores 
more conversational, I expect, than poor 
little Miss Grove, upon whom you seem 
to have lighted.”’ 

‘Why do you call her ‘poor’? Is 
hers a sad story? I fancy it must be. 
Her serious face—it is a very sweet-one, 
too—looked so different from all the gay 
ones around at tea-time, I felt quite sorry 
for her and interested in her. And she 
seemed to stand so apart afterwards, as 
if she felt at home with no one.” 

“Yes, poor child, hers must ‘be a very 
solitary, monotonous life, living alone as 
she does with an aunt, who is a most 
eccentric characser, very clever they 
say, but a perfect recluse; never visit- 
ing and rarely receiving visitors. Nor 
does she allow the niece any freedom, 
but still treats her as if she were a child, 
and scarcelytever lets her go anywhere. 
How it came to pass that she was 
allowed to be of the party to-day I don’t 
in the least know. We all feel sorry for 
the girl, and every now and then send 
her an invitation, though we are pretty 
sure beforehand that it will be refused.”’ 

‘“Flas” she always lived with this 
aunt 2?” 

‘Ever since she was twelve years old. 
Her parents died then, and this was the 
only remaining relative to take charge 
of the child. We used to pity her when 
she carse, with pale face and sad eyes, 
to take up her abode in such a strange 
home. For.-Miss Rebecca Grove is 
most peculiar, as everybody knows. So 
it must have been a curious bringing-up 
for Miriam. We naturally thought she 
would have been sent to school, where at 
least she would have had companions, 
and would doubtless have been far 
happier; but her aunt decided to teach 
her herself, saying she had a horror of 
schools.” 

‘‘ And has-she no one belonging to her 
but this aunt ?”’ 

“Yes, she has one brother, and his 
visits must have been the bright spots in 
her lonely life ; but they are few and far 
between, as he is in the navy and has to 
be absent with his ship.”’ 

“Ll wonder if it can be the same 
young Grove I met at Malta last winter, 
a most promising young fellow? His 
Christian name was Lionel.” 

“The same no doubt. Yes, he is a 
pleasant fellow, and seems to be a good 
brother to“Kis young sister. However, I 

‘now very little of them, because as I 
Said they are shut up like hermits. But 
here are the ladies of whom I was speak- 
ig. And Mrs, Warren went through 
the ceremony of introduction in due 
form. 

a had been something about 
tie as Grove unlike anyone Mr. Forrest 
faa ever Come across ; she was so pet- 
ha 9 Str Lapeer rabaaae and natural and 
ial = es having a certain quaintness 
faski 2 arising perhaps from her un- 
little sa le dress or from mixing so 

Wen Pie But Mrs. Moore and 
stiiing pngiiats belonged to a very 
meetin’. Epes one he was continually 
versed 7, oo enough, well dressed, 

converse ail the ways of society, able to 

of the d on most of the general topics 
¢ day, they at the same time were 
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devoid of any originality or depth, but 
just skimmed over the surface of things, 
following the fashion and going with the 
stream, with a very comfortable feeling 
of being irreproachable on all points. 
Certainly Miss Ada and Miss Laura 
Moore would have been no little sur- 
prised and still less flattered had they 
known that whilst they were doing their 
best to make themselves agreeable to 
the gentlemanly and good-looking Mr. 
Forrest, whose name was already 
beginning to be well known as a 
favourite preacher as well as an author, 
and to whom therefore it was quite 
worth while to be agreeable, the indi- 
vidual in question was mentally and 
half unconsciously contrasting them, 
somewhat to their disadvantage, with 
his late new acquaintance. For, if the 
truth must be told, he was listening rather 
absently to their chatter, his thoughts 
having flown back to the lonely girl 
whose confidence he thought he was just 
about to win when their talk had been 
interrupted. These Miss Moores ap- 
peared to have everything to make 
existence easy and comfortable; no 
sorrow seemed to have touched them; 
they did not need anything from him ; 
whereas Miriam Grove had a heavy 
burden to carry, and, following his 
Master’s bidding, as well as the prompt- 
ings of his own kind heart, he would 
gladly have stretched out a helping hand 
towards her. 

‘““How glad I should be to be able to 
cheer and comfort her,’’ he was saying 
to himself. ‘* Poor child, how solitary 
she must feel! ‘The wonder is that she 
has been able to endure such a life with- 
out being soured by it. Evidently she 
has learnt the secret of true strength. 
But how one would like to put some joy 
into her lite!”’ 

Her grave young face with its patient 
look haunted him, but he did not catch 
sight of it again that evening, nor 
indeed until Sunday morning, when, 
letting his glance rove over his con- 
gregation, he found those thoughtful 
grey eyes fixed upon him with an earnest 
look as if following every word he said. 

(Zo be continued.) 


BITS ABOUT ANIMALS. 


Cats PLorTine To ATTACK a DoG.— 
One of my neighbours, a joiner and builder, 
had a fierce and powerful watch dog called 
Nelson. It was perfectly white, half mastiff 
half bull-dog, the size of the former, the colour 
of the latter kind. Being so savage, Nelson 
was usually chained up during the day time, 
but he had a good length of chain, so as not 
to imprison him too closely. His bark was 
almost like the roar of a wild animal, and had 
‘an especially terrifying effect on two handsome 
cats that lived in the same house. Usually 
the three animals were fed at the same time, 
the cats’ portion being given to them within 
sight of Nelson, but out of his reach. The 
dog was so indignant, even at seeing them 
fed, and would so terrify the cats with his roar 
of a bark, that they snatched up morsels of 
food and ran behind the wood piles to eat 
them out of sight of those menacing eyes. It 
happened, however, that these two cats were 
to give a practical illustration of the old 
proverb, ‘‘ Unity is strength.” They had little 
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families of kittens almost at the same time, but 
a few hours after the arrival of the second lot 
they were all taken away during the absence 
of the mothers and drowned. It was in 
summer time, and very early on the following 
morning the builder’s wife was roused by 
hearing Nelson uttering the most miserable 
howls and cries of distress. She rose imme- 
diately, and on looking from the window wit- 
nessed a strange scene. The dog, with his 
face terribly scratched and streaming with 
blood, was endeavouring to drive off the two 
cats, whose attacks had already inflicted so 
many wounds. She saw them withdraw, one 
to the right, the other to the left of the 
kennel, and beyond Nelson’s reach. Then, 
after a pause of a few seconds, they again 
sprang at him, assailing him on both sides at 
once, and tearing his face with their sharp 
claws. The bewildered dog turned ‘from side 
to side in a vain attempt to seize one of his 
foes; but, alas for Nelson! they were too 
agile, and he could only howl for help against 
the creatures he had so often terrified with a 
look. The idea of retreating into his kennel 
either did not come into his doggish head, or 
he scorned to flee even when beaten by such 
small antagonists. Nelson’s mistress made 
all possible haste to the rescue, and with some 
trouble succeeded in beating off the cats and 
imprisoning them in an outhouse. Taking 
all the circumstances into consideration, there 
can be little doubt that the cats must have 
discussed the wrongs they had received from 
Nelson, and probably blamed him, unde- 
servedly, for the abstraction of their kittens. 
They must have decided on the only mode ot 
attack that could have succeeded. Had they 
advanced together, and on the same side, one 
crunch from those powerful jaws would have 
been fatal to either cat; but the division of 
forces and simultaneous attack were too be- 
wildering, and the cats proved the victors. 
From that time the allied pussies could take 
their meals in peace. They even ventured 
within reach of their former tyrant, and carried 
off scraps from under his nose without any 
notice irom Nelson, except an occasional 
growl of warning. Usually the dog deemed 
it more dignified to seem unconscious of their 
presence, and looked in another direction. 
Nelson and I were friends, and on the day 
after the battle I saw his pink nose covered 
with scars, and his white face looking like an 
outline map traced in red. On asking the 
reason I heard the above story, and the 
changed behaviour of the cats abundantly 
verified it. 


THe Burcuer’s Horsr.—Horses, even 
blind ones, have a wonderful memory, and 
rarely forget a place they have once visited. 
Years ago I often stayed with a friend in a 
country village, three miles from a railway 
station. As there was no regular conveyance, 
except a carrier’s cart on market days, I was 
always indebted to the kindness of a neigh- 
bour for a drive to the station at the close of 
my visit. One morning I was on my way 
thither in the gig of a butcher, and as we 
passed a large field the horse persisted in 
turning towards the gate. As there was not 
much time to spare, this could not be per- 
mitted, and the master spoke, tugged at the 
reins, and finally admonished the horse with 2 
smart cut of the whip, saying, ‘‘So you want 
to fetch some sheep again, do you? It’s no 
good. There are none for you this time, so 
you may as well go on.” Then turning to me, 
the butcher said, ‘Is it not curious that the 
horse should want to call at that gate? 1 
have only had him a short time; he came 
from a distance and was never on this road 
before but once, and that was when he came 
in the cart to fetch some sheep from that very 
field. Though we have’ passed so many fields 
and white gates which Joo all alike, he makes 
no mistake.” 
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HOW TO MAKE BEAD FLOWERS. 


» the great furore 
of the day, and 
sparkle in every 
kind of trim- 
ming. The bead out- 
line or filling-up of a 
design is an easy matter, 
but the shaping of de- 
tached ornaments and 
flowers requires a little 
more ingenuity and dex- 
terous handling. For this 
reason I have prepared a 
few specimens of different 
kinds, and after a little 
practice upon them the 
worker will find no diffi- 
culty in reproducing other 
sorts of flowers, butterflies, 
&c., provided, of course, 
that she has a good eye for 
form. 

The materials required 
are few and inexpensive, 
comprising but a small assortment of 
beads and reel wire of different sizes, some 
sold as cheap as three yards for one penny. 
As to beads, everyone of you girls knows all 
about them; have they not been the delight 
of your childhood ? and even since then, with 
a little sixpenny box of mixed beads have you 
not often made a baby girl as happy as a 
queen? The hours of peace and quietness 
for the house while she has been thread- 
ing herself most wonderful rings, bracelets, 
and necklaces ! 

Nowadays beads offer a far richer choice 
both in shape and colour: there are the 
round, tubular, facetted, oval, pear-shaped, 
&c.; however, for our lesson this time the 
first two kinds are the only ones required. 
Regarding colour your field is unlimited— 
opaque tints of every description, transparent 
ones shot with a contrasting hue, phospho- 
rescent, sunlight, and moonlight shades, be- 
sides a great variety of gold, silver, and steel. 
Necessarily the price varies very much, some 
beads being sold by the hank, and others by 
weight. Having some black-jetted lace rather 
the worse for wear I bought a twopenny ounce 
of what are called in the trade “repairing 
bugles,” for which ptypose they are mixed in 
different sizes, and amongst them are a few 
white ones. The methodical young lady will 
find an ounce of these, safely kept in a box, 
very handy for replacing at once any lost 
bugles on her fringe, lace, or bonnet orna- 
ments. The seed beads, always in such 
requisition, are sixpence per ounce, and a 
larger kind, either opaque or glass, fourpence 
per ounce. Coloured bugles are, of course, 
much more expensive, being about one shilling 
and sixpence per ounce, and naturally an extra 
charge is made for delicate tints, ordered, for 
instance, to match the hue of adress. Gold 
and steel beads can be bought by the hank, 
ranging from sixpence to tenpence, according 
to size, and the common kinds of rainbow and 
moonlight beads from a penny three-farthings 
to threepence three-farthings. 

With these general hints on the materials 
let us at once set to work. The illustrations 
show the work so clearly that I feel almost 
inclined to give you no further descrip- 
tion. There are, in fact, no stated rules for 
these trifles, and each of you may execute 
them in the way you find most convenient, 
provided you twist them firmly. I will there- 
fore advise you to try at urst to do the orna- 
ments by yourselves, without looking at the 
directions. Select yo x wire to go with the 
beads you intend to t.iread on it; bugles, of 
course, will require a much coarser size than 
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the tiny seed beads. Have the beads them- 
selves assorted in a box with small compart- 
ments, easily contrived by glueing in place 
various strips of cardboard. From this collec- 
tion choose the sort just wanted at the 
moment, and shower them ona piece of white 
paper spread before you. From there you can 
easily pick them up, but perhaps the best and 
quickest way is to damp the side of the left 
hand, between the thumb and forefinger ; then 
dab it down on the paper, when plenty of the 
beads will adhere to it; the partly-closed hand 
thus forms a kind of palette, whence the 
beads can conveniently be taken up. 

r Here is an easy thing to experiment upon 

g. I). 





Fic. 1.—LABURNUM LEAF. 


A branch of leaves, which most of you will at 
once compare to the laburnum, and those per- 
haps with a little knowledge of botany will 
proudly call it the pinnate leaf, from its pairs of 
leaflets branching from one stem. For this you 
require three-quarters of a yard of wire and 
small jet tubes. Thread twelve beads, slip 
them into the centre of the wire, which you 
double, and give the two wires one twist close 
up to the beads to set them ina loop; this 
will stand for the upright leaf at the top of 
the branch. Then pass, through the two ends 
of wire, two beads for the stalk, and, on one 
wire only, twelve beads for a side leaf, the 
same on the other wire for an opposite leaf. 
Now turn the work, and twist the wire of both 
petals at the back, close up to the stalk ; 
then screw both wires firmly together in the 
centre, and continue the stem by threading 
four beads on the doubled wire. Repeat side 
petals of thirteen beads, next four for the stem, 
and, twice more, leaves of fourteen beads with 
three for the stalk. Finish off by twisting 
the wires, snipping the ends if need be, and 
pissing the points upwards through the last 

ead. 

For quick work a trade hand forms another 
kind of leaf, replacing the beaded stem by a 
covered stalk cut just the right length. Ona 
bit of ordinary wire she threads a certain 
number of beads for the top leaf, makes them 
fast at one end, doubles them into a loop, and 
taking the prepared stalk in the left hand, 
twirls the hangiag wire round it. The worker 
then threads the beads for the side leaf, and 
winds the wire once over the stalk ; she repeats 
the same operation alternately on the right 
and left until near the end of the talk. Thus 
the leaves have been shaped by a single wire, 
and necessarily do not lie in regular pairs; 
besides, in this case, the twists are slightly 
visible at the back. 

The forget-me-nots (fig. 2) are made 
separately and afterwards mounted on a stalk, 


the unsightly wire 
being hidden by 
smoothly- wound 
cotton or silk. To 
execute the flower, 
thread five beads 
and draw them up 
into a round by 
passing the long 
end through the 
first two beads; 
secure the other 
one by twisting it 
over the ring be- 
tween two of the 
beads. Next thread 
six beads, slip the 
wire through one on 
the ring, six more 
and pass through 
the following one, 
and so on until 
you have five loops or petals. 

The ox-eyed daisy (fig. 3) can also be made 





Fic. 2.—Forcer. 
ME-NOTS, 





Fic. 3.—Ox-EYED DAISY. 


with a circle of double wire from which all the 
petals spring. These are shaped by bending 
two distinct loops, or by intermingling them 
at the point in this wise : thread on each wire 
half the number of beads necessary for the 
petal and join them together by slipping the 
left-hand wire through the last bead of the 
right-hand one, and wice versa. 

Another mode is to shape each petal singly 
and afterwards entwine their nine stalks into 
one large one. In either way the junction of 
circle is concealed by a jet cabochen or stud, 
pierced underneath with holes to receive the 
thread or wire. : 

The marigold (fig. 4) starts with a ring of 
six beads, and an outer one of eight, fes- 
tooned by eight scallops of six beads each. 
Then follow four rounds of petals overlapping 
each other and gradually increasing in Jength. 
For the first round, thread fifteen beads aad 
loop them by slipping the wire through the 
second, the first being left free to stand for 
the new circle. Repeat this nine times, close 
the round, and at the same time connect it t0 
oneor two beads of the ring below. For the aes 
three rounds proceed in the same way, adding 
more beads and more petals as judgment 
guides you till the last circle consists of ae 
teen loops of from thirty-eight to forty rap 

So much for the quick way amongst - 
many for producing this flower; gre 
more compact style consists in forming © 
rings enclosed within each other, and, starting 
with the largest, thread a series of loop 
taken into every other bead; m returning 


make another layer of 
them on 


petals, supporting 


previously 


the alternate’ beads 





Fic. 4.—THE Manicorp. 


missed. Work the fourth ring likewise with 
a double row of petals, on the third circle 
make a single one, while round the second 
secure thé scallops. The first is left un- 
touched as the heart of the blossom. 

Each petal of the lily (fig. 5) is executed 





Fig. 5.—Tue Lity. 


singly, the number of beads naturally de- 
Peiding on the length you wish to give to 
a petals, as well as on the size of the 
eads themselves. Commence with the 

midrib, and thread the required number 
a a double stalk, bending it up to secure 
at the end. Once arrived ‘at the tip 
of the petal, bend down the wires on either 
side to Shape the outline, and thread the 
same number of beads, allowing two or three 
€xtra for the curve. Twirl the three ends of 
Wire very tightly together, and bend the petal 
Into shape, spreading it out at the top, and 
ean the lower part firmly to form the cup. 
When the other petals are finished, join to- 
oe the stems of all, and tie them strongly 

o & covered stalk, 

Tee the jessamine flower (fig. 6) cut five 
the Fi sos of wire, and on three of them 
a : thirteen beads, uniting them into a 

Ont Y Passing the wire through the first. 
ap two remaining lengths thread eleven 

attach ae the five petals being thus ready, 
Vit . ew double stalks for the cup‘thus :— 

ies ¢ left-hand wire of one petal and the 
& th land one of the next take up four beads, 
© same with the other four pairs of wires, 
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and, closing the five stalks into a compact cup, 
twist them tightly: 
and cover with cot- 
ton or wool. 


The trefoil looks 
particularly effec- 
tive in the fashion- 
able amber and 
fiery red beads, 
The darker part, 
though apparently 
raised and de- 
tached, is merely 
managed by the 
correct mingling of 
the colours while 
threading the 
beads. For the 
lower lobe thread 
two red beads and 
fourteen amber 
ones, pass the wire 
through thetwored 
beads again toclose 
the first or inner 
circle. Second 
circle— Three red 
beads, nineteen 
amber, two red; 
unite. Third cir- 
cle — Four red, 
twenty-five amber, 
three red. Fourth circle—Six red, thirty-two 
amber, five red. Fifth circle—Seven red, 
forty amber, six red. 





Fic, 6-—THE JEssA- 
MINE. 





Fic. 7.—TREFOIL IN Two Colours. 


For the two side lobes proceed in a similar 
manner, attaching them at the last round to 
the lower one by slipping the wire through a 
bead or two near the point. Make the out- 
side semi-circles with red beads. Carry the 
wire back almost to the centre of the lobe, 
thread seven or eight beads, and secure them 
to the previous ring, then work thus back- 
wards and forwards four times, gradually in- 
creasing the number of beads at each semi- 
circle. The opposite leaf slightly differs, 
according to the taste of the worker. 

The stalks of all these flowers are neatly bound, 
as for other artificial flowers, with tiny strips of 
tissue paper, coloured wool, or silk. Is it not 
almost idle to give young girls any hint as to 
the use of such sparkling trifles? Their busy 
brains will be sure to hit upon thousands of 
little nooks for them, either in their bonnets, 
muffs, coiffures, on the puffings of their tarla- 
tane dresses, or even—in a larger size—to 
brighten up Christmas decorations. Butterflies 
and countless insects can be modelled on the 
same plan, and indeed, after alittle practice with 
the several items shown in the illustrations, 
there is no telling what deft fingers will be 
able to produce with a piece of wire and some 
bright beads. M. KARrGER. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


TWO ORDEALS. 























HE following 
morning 
Mrs. and 
Miss Rich- 
ards took 
May to 
Willis’s 
Rooms, in 
Hanover- 
Square, 

where they had ap- 
pointed to meet a 
celebrated musician 
who was to try her 
voice. She was not 
nervous in singing, naturally, but the 
rapid events of the previous day, and the 
prospect of meeting Mr. Minister and 
hearing of her father, made her nervous. 
She trembled, therefore, as she followed 
her kind patronesses into a large and 
lofty room, where a few gentlemen and 
ladies were seated. These were members 
of the Welsh Choir committee, who were 
friends of Mrs. Richards, and had been 
interested by her in May’s voice and 
history. Mrs. Richards introduced her 
to them, and they were all, evidently, 
surprised at her appearance. They had 
expected a country damsel; they saw a 
delicate, refined - looking girl, who, 
though plainly dressed, looked a lady. 
She replied to their various questions 
shyly, but without awkwardness, and the 
sweetness of her voice in speaking gave 
earnest of what it would be in song. All 
were favourably impressed, and as she 
followed her friends to the orchestra at 
one end of the room many complimen- 
tary remarks were made. Some time 
elapsed before the great man came, 
during which Mrs. and Miss Richards 
encouraged May. 

‘“You need not be afraid, for your 
small audience are all friends,’’ said the 
latter. 

**T do not think I am afraid, ma’am; 
but I do not think great-grandfather 
would like it,’’ she replied. 

‘He could have no objection to your 
being heard, now the opportunity offers. 
He is old, May, and wher he is gone 
you will be obliged to support yourself. 
With your voice you may not only do so 
respectably, but make a fortune to help 
your poorer relations.”’ 

Tears were in May’s eyes, for she 
could never bear to hear of the probable 
end of her beloved grandfather’s life. 
Mrs. Richards looked upon it with 
matured mind, as an event that must 
soon take place, and believed that May’s 
other friends would be thankful that she 
should be provided for, instead of being 
burdensome to them. She, like number- 
less other country ladies, felt sure that 
her Jrozégée had only tocome to |.ondon, 
appear, and succeed. She little knew 
what was the competition, the anxiety, 
the strain, the years of preparatory 
labour, and continuous exertion when 
actual preparation ceases; the heart- 
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burnings, the fluctuations, the utter 
weariness of a public career. 

Yo May’s great joy Caradoc came 
with the expected muestro. He shook 
hands with her warmly, and astonished 
her by saying that she had led the 
sofran? splendidly the day before. 

‘Just sing to this gentleman as you 
sany then and you need not fear the 
result,’? he added. 

** Twill try, sir,’ 


’ 


sho replied, simply. 


She was always yielding and obedient, ° 


and thus forgot herself. She accord- 
ingly sang as commanded, and al- 
though her young heart beat with an 
eager anxiety concerning what to her 
Was more important far than her voice, 
she sang well. The master tried her 
in many ways, and considering her 
limited musical education she acquitted 
herself respectably in all. 

“It is a purely beautiful voice, and 
deserves to be cultivated,’’ he said, 
when he rose from the piano and laid 
his hand kindly on her shoulder. 
‘Surely you are not nervous?’’ he 
added, seeing the moist eyes. 

He then held a consultation with 
Mrs. Richards, during which that lady 
learnt what a musical education in- 
volved. In the first place a consider- 
able sum of money for the support and 
training of the pupil until she should be 
considered ready to make her déduf; in 
the second, the capabilities of the artiste 
to make and sustain a reputation that 
should repay the outlay. 

‘‘It seems a pity that such genius 
should be lost,’’ said Mrs. Richards, 
thoughtfully. 

‘*S0 many supposed geniuses turn out 
failures,’’ replied the master, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘‘ But she certainly pro- 
mises fair.’? Then going towards May he 
added, “Are you bent on a public 
career ?”* 

‘‘Oh no, sir. But Mrs. Richards has 
been so good to me, and she wishes it. 
I could do as she thinks best when——”’ 
May paused, for the ‘‘ When my grand- 
parents are dead’’ would not come. 

And so May’s first ordeal ended for 
the present. She was not permitted to 
hear the approving comments of her 
audience, or what passed between the 
English and the Welsh conductors; she 
was only thankful that it was finished, 
and that her friends expressed them- 
selves satisfied with what she had done. 

‘‘ When we return to Wales we will 
think it over,’? said Mrs. Richards. 

‘If only they would send little Davy 
instead of me,’’ ejaculated May. 

Her second ordeal was yet tocome. 
Mrs. Richards took her to a pastrycook’s 
for luncheon, then drove her to the lodg- 
ing where she and some other members 
of the choir were located. Meredith was 
waiting for her, and it was already past 
two o'clock. The address given by Mr. 
Minister was at Brompton, and fearing 
to be late, Meredith called a cab, rather 
than risk a journey by omnibus. A 
shilling more or less was not now of so 
much consequence to him as it had been 
a lew years before. Uncle Laban came 
in just in time to accompany them ; for, 
haying known May’s mother and seen 
her father, it was deemed wise that he 
should be of the party. Not that anyone, 
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save May herself, entertained a hope 
of hearing that her father was alive. 
Mrs. and Miss Richards waited to see 
them off, then went in search of other 
amusements, for they were among the 
kind friends who had undertaken to 
pioneer parties of the choir to see the 
Londen sights. 

It was a little after the appointed hour 
when the cab pulled up at the artist’s 
dwelling. ‘This was a small, suburban 
villa, situated in a tiny garden, where 
bright flowers and sheltering acacias 
delighted the heart of May. Mr. Minister 
was evidently expecting them, for he 
hastened down the gravel-path to meet 
them, and took them at once into a small 
room, the walls of which were covered 
with pictures. Mr. Everton was already 
there. 

‘‘\Will you remain here?’’ he said 
hastily, to Laban and Meredith, ‘‘ and 
will you come with me?’’ he added, to 
May. 

She followed him through a red baize 
door in one corner of the room that 
communicated with another room which 
was a studio, where easels, sketches, 
brushes, and palettes bespoke the abode 
of the artist, as did also the glazed roof 
and other accessories. 

“Fiore she ‘s!” 
Minister, cheer! ly. 

Before she wi . even conscious of the 
presence of a chird person she found 
herself clasped in the arms of someone 
whom she felt inust be her father. 

‘*My child! my child! It surely can- 
not be! It cannot be!’’ were the words 
that greeted her as soon as speech was 
possible. 

She could neither speak nor breathe, 
for that long, straining, passionate em- 
brace. 

When, at last, the arms were loosened 
and she stood a moment, face to face, 
with him who had thus held her, a 
torrent of tears poured from her eyes 
and blinded her vision. The eyes that 
looked on her were also dim with tears, 
and once more the words came, ‘‘ My 
child! my little Madeline! it cannot, 
cannot be,’’ and the yearning father-heart 
again impelled the arms to open and 
enclose the long-lost daughter. 

Speech is slow to come at such a time. 
Feeling overpowers it. To the pair who 
thus met it seemed almost lost. Instinc- 
tively they accepted one another, and 
sobbed out their uncontrollable emotion 
in each other’s arms. The artist had 
left the room and rejoined the friends in 
the adjoining apartment, so that they 
were alone together, parent and child, 
who had been lost to one another for 
twelve long years. 

It was May who first recovered some 
portion uf calmness, and who, with- 
drawing slowly from the long embrace, 
said, hesitatingly, 

‘‘T do not yet understand. Are you 
really my own dear father ?”’ 

A pale, haggard, attenuated, grey- 
haired man stood before her, in whom 
appeared no single trace of kim she 
remembered. He had been young, 
bright, handsome to her childish imagi- 
nation, and had been so impressed on 
her memory. 

“If you are Madeline Goldworthy, I 


exclaimed Mr. 


am your father,”’ he replied, sinking into 
an easy chair, covering his face with his 
hands, and again giving way to uncon- 
trollable sobs. 

May knelt down by the chair, and laid 
her hand on his arm. Then she said very 
gently, 

‘¢QOh! dear sir! dear father! we shouid 
rejoice, not weep, that God has bern so 
good as to restore us to one another.”’ 

The words took instant effect. He re- 
moved his hands from before his face, 
and smiled upon her. It was a strange, 
weary smile, that almost alarmed May, 
His eyes were so unnaturally brilliant ; 
his cheeks so supernaturally hollow, that 
he looked to her scarcely human. He 
clasped his thin hands, uplifted his eyes, 
murmured a few inarticulate words of 
thanksgiving, then laid the hands on her 
shining’ head. 

‘*T recognise thee by this tangled hair, 
my love. How proud we were of its 
golden threads! I have been seeking 
thee ever since I found my reason, but 
seeking thee in vain. Where hast thou 
been 2”? 

There was something in the look and 
manner of the questioner that caused 
May, instinctively, to reply cautiously, 

“At Derwen, dear father, where 
everyone is good to me.”’ 

‘‘Derwen!”’ he repeated, passing his 
hand over his brow. ‘‘Derwen! Ha! 
It was there your sweet mother lived 
when I married her. I dared not return 
there without her. Though, indeed, it 
was not my fault that I lost you both. 
Do you remember her ?”’ 

‘* Quite well, dear sir. I was six years 
old when the Lord took her to him- 
self.” 

A momentary silence succeeded these 
words, during which May’s fair face was 
turned upwards towards her father’s. 
She still knelt, and one of his hands 
remained on her head, while the other 
rested on the loose morning robe in 
which he was dressed. Perhaps this 
many-coloured attire, added te his half- 
wild appearance, alarmed May, for her 
eyes sank beneath his troubled gaze. 
But she summoned back her courage 
when he said, quietly, 

“ Tell me something of your mother. 
Was she-—was she destitute — when— 
when, as you say, ‘ the Lord took her to 
Himself’?”? 

‘Oh, no! we had kind friends. Mr. 
Everton, who is in the next room; Mrs. 
Pope, and others. I think she was 
happy, and I remember that she sent 
her love to you when you came back. 

‘‘She believed in me? She thought 
I should return ?”’ ' 

‘‘I forget that; but I am sure 51¢ 
loved you very dearly, and we always 
prayed for you.”’ : 

‘Ah! itis supremely sad, my child. 
When I left you to travel abroad in 
search of work and experience I was 
assured of payment by my patron. 
was to returnin less than a year. I - 
your sweet mother, my sainted Mary, : 
Iearned. I was getting on. sudden) 
I had fever—I forget where. They te 
me that I lost my reason; but I know 
not what befel for a long, Jong time. 
lost everything I had—sketches, ag 
all! I hear people were kind te me, 


I know not who. I was in an Italian 
hospital, a stranger to all; there they 
put me into some sort of pauper place, I 
know not what. At last I got better, 
and the English consul sent me back to 
England. I had just money enough left 
to ind my way to the lodgings where I 
had left you and your sweet mother. 
You were no longer there. They directed 
me to some other place, whither they 
believed you had gone. The people had 
left. Some of the neighbours remembered 
a golden-haired little girl, whose mother 
‘ad died, and was buried by the parish. 
Ah! my child! But none of them knew 
what had become of her. This brought 
ona relapse. and I had a fresh attack of 
fever. Again I know not what happened 
for seme months. I was in the fever 
hospital, and all was a blank. But I 
got better, though they tell me I am 
always in a precarious state, body and 
mind. But I fell in with the little sketch 
Minister made of you and recognised 
my Madeline. I sought him and he 
told me all he knew of you, which was 
not much; but it gave me comfort. He 
took compassion on me, and has been 
my guardian angel ever since I lived 
with him. I work with him, and he is to 
me as a brother. I am continually 
seeking you, but he it is who has found 
you. What attracted him in the child 
drew his attention in the sweet young 
singer, and he has brought you back to 
me. My love! My darling! My Made- 
lime: 1?” 

While her father told his broken tale 
May felt a sort of terror creep over her. 
Looking at him she could scarcely 
believe that he was her father. Listening 
she shuddered to think of what he had 
gone through, and what might still be 
before him. Had she found him to lose 
him again? For it seemed to her that 
he could not have long to live. 

“You will stay with me, my child?” 
he said, suddenly. ‘I shall now have 
some one to work for. An object in 
life. They say I have genius. For your 
sake I will verify their words. Come 
irene, 

He rose and led May to an easel 
on which was a half-finished landscape. 
Even she saw how beautiful it was, 
though she had no experience of art. 
“I will complete it: consecrate it to 
you,” he added, stooping to kiss her. 
“It will make a home for us twain.” 

May did not venture to reply. She 
stood motionless before the picture ; her 
father’s arm round her waist. The 
tenderest filial feelings sprang to her 
breast, and she longed to devote herself 
to the poor, sorrow-stricken, melancholy 
man, who had been so long separated 
from her by no fault of his own. But 
-nstantaneously there arose before her 
mind’s eye avision of her grandparents, 
of her dear home, of all she loved best. 
She turned her eyes from the picture to 
her father, and almost without knowing 
What she uttered, breathed the words, 


“What would they do without me ?”’ 
(Zo be continued.) 
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No. IIJ.—EDITH. 





ow very little 
most of us 
think of our 
Christian 
names! Yet, 
if we would 
only see it, 
every name is a 
little poem in 
itself, and every 
mame contains a moral 
lesson which we all of us 
should be the better for 
attending to. Our name 
may, it is true, have been 
given to us somewhat at haphazard; we may 
have been called after one of our godparents or 
relatives, or possibly after some illustrious per- 
sonage. Or again a name may have been chosen 
because it is pretty or romantic. But however 
we may have come by our Christian name, we 
cannot change it, much as we may wish to, 
so let us make the best of it, and try to learn 
what we can about its meaning and its asso- 
ciations. 

It is a good sign that at the present day we 
are returning to our fine old English names 
once more; we have done with the Letitias, 
Euphemias, Clarissas, Arabellas, and Sopho- 
nisbas of the last century, and even such names 
as Julia and Amelia are becoming less com- 
mon every year. We consider this a very 
decided improvement, for why should we go 
to Jatin or Greek for names when our own 
English tongue supplies us with such a variety 
of beautiful appellations? Our surnames are 
for the most part pure English, and for the 
future let our Christian names be English 
likewise. 

Surely such a name as that of Edith is not 
inferior in sound to any grandiloquent classical 
appellation, and it has the advantage of being 
pure Anglo-Saxon, and of possessing a most 
beautiful meaning. The earliest form of the 
name may sound somewhat harsh to modern 
ears, but to those who first used it the mean- 
ing it conveyed was so apparent as to atone 
for any defect in the sound. Eadgyth, as the 
name was first written, meant ‘a noble gift,” 
and was a name very frequently given to the 
princesses of the West Saxon Royal house. 
Indeed, our early kings were very fond of the 
first syllable of this name, and it occurs in a 
great many of the Royal cognomens. Thus 
we have three kings before the Conquest called 
Ead-ward, two Ead-munds, one Ead-wig, and 
one Ead-gar, and besides these there are found 
such names as Ead-ric, Ead-bald, and Ead- 
bert among the various members of the Royal 
house. This prefix ead, then, was a widely 
used one, and very beautiful it is, signifying 
‘“‘noble,” ‘ pleasant,” ‘‘happy,” ‘‘prosper- 
ous.” And so when a fair daughter was born 
to one of our Anglo-Saxon kings, he often 
called her Ead-gyth, “the noble gift from 
God,” just as the Greeks gave their children 
the name of Dorothea. Of these early Ead- 
gyths, or Ediths, the most famous were the 
daughter of Edward the Elder, who became 
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the wife of the mighty Emperor Otto, the 
Great; and the daughter of King Edgar 
whose holy life and good deeds earned for her 
the title of Saint Edith. The wife of the 
Confessor was Edith, daughter of Earl God- 
wine, whose virtues were praised by English 
and Normans alike. The latter, who hated 
Godwine, because he had once driven all the 
Normans out of England, made a verse which 
said that as a rose springs from a thorn, so 
had Edith sprung from Godwine. Of another 
Edith, whose beauty gave her the name of 
Swan’s-neck, it is told that she, and she alone, 
recognised the body of her lover Harold as 
he lay dead on the fatal field of Hastings. 

When the Normans got hold of England, 
of course all English names were dropped, 
and instead of Edwards and Harolds we find 
Roberts and Williams, and so strange did the 
English names seem that when Edith of Scot- 
land, who was the niece of Edgar Etheling, 
was brought into England to be married to 
King Henry, her name was changed to Matilda, 
or Maud, which was as favourite an appellation 
with the Normans as Edith had been with the 
Anglo-Saxons. So that we must not forget 
that the real name of “ Good Queen Maud” 
was Edith. Many are the stories told by the 
old chroniclers of her piety and her charity, 
how she washed the feet of the poor, and 
tended the lepers, relieved the wretched and 
studied to increase her holiness. Everyone who 
saw her was the better for the sight, and when 
she died the whole nation mourned as if each 
man had lost his mother. 

Of Edith, King Edgar’s daughter, a story 
is told which shows her to have possessed a de- 
gree of common sense in religiovs matters very 
uncommon in those days. She possessed a 
natural love for fair attire, for which she was 
one day rebuked by a monk, who thought by 
his untidiness and slovenliness to manifest his 
great devotion and unworldliness. But Edith 
quickly answered that she thought a mind 
might be as pure and devout under seemly 
raiment as beneath tattered rags. 

From the time of Good Queen Maud we 
hardly meet with any Ediths till we come to 
the present century, when the grand old name 
began to be revived, and we find Charles Lamb, 
after enumerating some fashionable names of 
the day, declare, ‘‘ These all than Saxon Edith 
please me less.” Since his time Edith has 
gradually been getting into favour, and it bids 
fair to be, asit really deserves to be, one of the 
most popular of our female names. All those 
girls who bear the name should never forget its 
meaning, and should try to be in reality happy, 
blessed gifts to their parents, while from 
“Saint” Edith and from Good Queen Maud 
they may learn lessons which are not altogether 
unneeded in our own day. 
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THE MOUNTAINEER’S BRIDE. 


TYROLIENNE FOR THE VOICE. 


Music by S1R JULIUS BENEDICT, 


a - lone, Fear-less yet 


hear the wel-come sig - nal blown On the horn in 
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Meuse can eed 


It was a happy thought to utilise Christmas-cards in 
covering a table. Our illustration represents one of these 
tops, covered with Christmas-cards sent to the Editor last 
December. A little examination will show that much 
thought will be required to arrange the cards, some 
under and some over, so as to give a sufficient variety, 
due preponderance of light and shade, and properly 
balanced spaces and colouring. The margins may be 
cut off, if preferred, and the Christmas good wishes 
in letterpress more hidden, in order to make space for 
additional cards, They are fastened on with gum, some 
cards requiring to be held down firmly, with a clean 
cloth, until they adhere tightly, as the glazed cards are 
frequently troublesome. Great care and cleanliness 
in using the gum is requisite, and the edges of the 
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cards should be cut off round the edge of the table with 
a sharp pair of scissors, when the table is finished. It 
will need a day for drying in a cool room, and may 
then have a coat of gum; and then a second coat, put 
on successively at intervals of two days. This treat- 
ment will preserve the cards, and, if the gum be clean 
and not too thick, will render the top as clear and 
transparent as a sheet of glass. The edges may be 
finished with ball fringe, or an embroidered valance, 
fastened on with gold-headed nails. The little tables 
may be purchased in London at as low a price as 
3s. 3d. each, with black and gold legs, and a plain 
pine top. Care should be taken to select a per- 
fectly steady one, as the legs are sometimes unevenly 
cut. 
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THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL GIRL. 


XEII. 


EVEN o’clock 
struck, the 
‘* getting - up” 
time for the 
pupils from the 
tst of November 
to the end of 
March. There 
was arap at the 
door, and a si- 
three voices of 


CHAPTER 





multaneous cry from 
‘Come in.” 

‘The servant entered with the cans of 
hot water, and having deposited them 
she stepped to Helen’s bed and presented 
her with a note, with the words, ‘‘ From 
Madam, Miss.’’ 

Helen tore it open with her usual im- 
petuosity, glanced over it and bounded 
out of bed. Clapping her hands above 
her head, and singing, ‘‘Too late, 
hurrah, too late !’’ she danced about the 
room till Milly declared she believed the 
yesterday’s starvation had driven her 
crazy. 

At last Clara Boswell caught hold of 
her, and. held her fast while she asked, 
“What has happened now, you wild 
Indian of a girl? What is too late?”’ 

“Look and see,’’ said Helen, laugh- 
ing, as she held the note before her 
schoolfellow’s eyes. ‘* Read that.’’ 

And Clara did read it, and was more 
puzzled than before, as well she might 
be. The note was as follows, very short 
and stiff :— 


“My DEAR Miss Ep1son,—Under 
present circumstances I feel compelled 
to forbid you the pleasure of giving any 
birthday presents to Rose Bell with 
your own hands. Whether I can 
allow her to receive them from you at all 
must depend upon your conduct this 
morning. 

“Yours, in much grief and anxiety for 
your future, 


“ SYBILLA CROFTON.’’ 


“Well?”* ejaculated Clara Boswell, in 
astonished interrogation, when she had 
tead these words through for the third 
ume in the vain endeavour to find any 
Key in them for her companion’s wild 
glee ; ‘well, I do not see anything very 
cCaeering or delightful in this. Dear Miss 
Crofton greatly troubled——”’ 

“Yes,” interjected Helen, her face 
clouding for a moment. “ That’s bad, 
certainly. I’m horribly sorry for that, 
of course. But go on, what were you 
going to say next?” 

“ Why, next your own kind hopes and 
works of the past three or four days are 

1sappointed——_ ”’ 

“Are they though 2”? murmured Helen, 
sinning to smile again. Clara stared, 
and so did Milly Wilmot. But Clara 
continued, “ And then—worst of all, in 
pe stnsé—perhaps poor little Rose will 
Sct none of those gifts, after all which 
i have so brightened up——”’ 
ha at this point, for the third time, 
‘ninterrupted her. Bursting into a 
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peal of the most triumphant laughter, 
and breaking away from her captor, she 
shouted, 

‘““Ah! but, perhaps, and for- certain 
your perhaps goes for nothing, my lady 
fair. She’s got them, Clara, she’s got 
them. Everyone of them. Oh! how de- 
licious that [ thought of that plan, and 
that I woke up in time to carry it out. 
Rose has got the doll, and the bonbons, 
and the notepaper, and everything, and I 
gave them to her my very own sclf at 
five o'clock this morning, and got, oh! 
such a heap of kisses, and dear little 
dimples in return, that I feel set up 
against all the horrid old Rowes in——”’ 

‘Take that, you impertinent girl,” 
cried a voice choking with passion, as 
the sound of a heavy box on the ears 
sounded through the room, followed for 
an instant by a dead silence. 

While Helen was explaining every- 
thing, the door opened, unperceived 
by any of the three pre-occupied in- 
mates. Mademoiselle had told Miss 
Rowe oyer-night, with tears in her 
eyes, of the prohibitory note Miss 
Crofton had decided to write Helen 
to stop her giving the presents before 
she had spoken with her, and so far from 
sharing the kind-hearted little French- 
woman’s sympathetic sorrow, she had 
slept with greatly soothed feclings from 
the inteiligence. Then sheheard laughter 
and merry voices in the adjoining room 
directly after they were called in the 
morfing, and her floor shook from the 
vibration of the next one. 

How dared they be joyous in there 
with the culprit! She stopped midway 
in her toilette, slipped on her dressing- 
gown, and quietly entered the next room 
in time to hear that her hopes for her 
hated pupil’s disappointment were baffled. 
Then came the impertinent allusion to 
herself, and then—that blow. 

The silence that followed, almost in- 
stantaneous as it was, was terrible, then 
Helen started round with a fierce look in 
her eyes and uplifted hand. As sud- 
denly as it was raised it fell again. 

‘*No,’’ she said, “I don’t fight. I 
don’t use my fists like a navvy ora 
fishwoman. I ama lady.”’ 

The look in the eyes now, and the 
tones of the low, constrained voice ex- 
pressed such measureless scorn that the 
antagonist shrank before that set, white 
young face. There was a pause, and 
Helen added, ‘‘I should think you had 
better go now, unless you carry your 
malice so far as to wish to kill me with 
cold.” 

Almost mechanically Miss Rowe went 
towards the door, and as she passed 
through, the same resolutely constrained 
young voice followed her with the words, 
‘‘ Remember, you will have to beg my 
pardon for that biow.”’ 

Passing her own room the young 
governess went on to that of the Bells 
with a half-defined purpose of claiming 
back the toys from poor little Rose, and 
telling her that Miss Crofton did not 


choose to let her have them. She rapped 
hastily at the door, and before she 
could turn the handle the child herself 
opened it, the beautiful doll in her 
arms, her rosebud of a face full of 
dimples, 

**Oh, Miss Rowe,’’ she cried, joy- 
ously, ‘‘ do come and see all my delicious, 
delightful things. And 1 have got some- 
thing for dear, dear, dear little Harry, 
too. Do look, please.’’ 

‘‘ Another time, child, another time,”’ 
was the hurried answer. ‘* Many happy 
returns of the day to you. J must go 
now, lam not dressed, you see, and the 
prayer-bell will ring in a few minutes.” 

And Miss Rowe turned abruptly, and 
went back to her own room a second 
time, discomfited. Rose pushed her 
sister gently down on to her bed, climbed 
on to her lap, and, cheek to cheek, 
murmured, happily, ‘‘ Josie, my prayers 
will have to be all praises to-day, 
think.’’ 

“‘T often feel like that, sissy darling,”’ 
whispered back the other, and especially 
when I thank our Father for giving me 
such a very precious, dear little blessing 
as you are.” 

‘*Manima called me her little bless- 
ing,’’? whispered back the child, ‘‘ when 
she said that last good-bye on board 
the ship. Oh, Josephine, I wish the 
years would soon pass that we might 
be all together again.” - 

“Yes, darling. Won't it be a happy 
part of being in Heaven that there we 
pial Se together, never, never again to 

art?” 

“Yes, Pheenie, yes, I often think of 
that beautiful thing. But, Pheenie, 
should I want to go there just yet ?”’ 

‘*No, sissy darling; no, of course 
not, until you are called there,’’ was 
the answer, as the elder sister strained 
the blooming child in herarms. But a 
scarcely audible sigh followed the answer. 
that seemed to have a faint echo of a 
tired longing in it, and the words floated 
through the slow brain, ‘‘ Having a de- 
sire to depart, and to be with Christ.”’ 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
A SURPRISt. 
‘HELEN, could you spare a short time 
to come with me to the little study ?”’ It 
was Josephine who spoke just as they 
were leaving the dining-hall after tea on 
little Rose’s birthday. 

There were no smiles on Helen Edi- 
son’s face now, and she _ hesitated 
slightly as she answered, ‘‘I meant to 
give what little time I have to-night to 
spare to telling Rosie a story.” 

“Ah! please let me tell you one in- 
stead,’”’ said Josephine, very anxiously. 
“Rose shall come with us, and get her 
doll ready for bed. Besides, I think she 
will like to hear the story I have to tell 
you to-night for once even better than a 
fairy tale.”’ 

_ Helen allowed herself to be drawn on 
till they were apart from all the other 
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girls, and then once more she stood still, 
and facing her schoolfellow with some- 
thing of a sullen expression on her face, 
she said doggedly— 

‘‘Look here, Josephine, I’m sorry to 
hurt your feelings, or to vex you in any 





‘CTHE NARRATIVE BEGAN.” 


way, but I had better tell you at once 
that it will be no good your trying to 
scold me now, or attempting to read me 
a lecture, for Iam in no humour for it, 
and won’t listen.”’ 

‘‘T know,’’ said Josephine, with a 
mingling in her voice of sadness and 
gentleness. ‘I am not thinking of 
preaching or scolding you. I only 
want to tell you something about a poor 
little boy Rose and I saw while we were 
away last week. I should like to interest 
you in his case.” 

“Qh! certainly I’ll listen to anything 
of that sort you like to tell me. ‘That's 
quite another matter. Is the little boy’s 
case anything that papa can help in, do 
you suppose ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know; Iam afraid not. But 
you will be better able to judge when I 
have told you his short history.’’ 

And so saying Josephine Bell ushered 
her two companions into the little study 
specially appropriated to her own use 
after the morning classes were over day 
by day. 

Beside the fireplace was a tiny horse- 
hair sofa, and on this Josephine and 
Helen seated themselves; little Rose 
established herself on Helen’s lap 
with a very earnest face, and the narra- 
tive began. Before repeating it, I must 
pause to remark that the present state 
of affairs at Crofton House was very 
dreary. ; 

There had been a terrible scene that 
morning. After prayers, which had 


been an unhappy mockery for two of 


the party, Miss Crofton had detained 
everyone but the servants, and then 
gone over the facts, so far as she knew 
them, of yesterday’s disturbance. Hav- 
ing done so without interruption from 
anyone, she had concluded earnestly— 
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‘« But [hope that the next five minutes 
will see the end of this cloud, and that 
we shall have clear skies once more. 
There is not one here that cannot under- 
stand that without patience on both 
sides, and submission to authority on the 

side of the pupils, no 
establishment of this 
kind can be well regu- 
lated. You, I am sure, 
Miss Edison, will by 
now have seen this, 
and will be willing to 
acknowledge it. To 
make your apologies 
to Miss ‘Rowe the 
easier, in consideration 
of your yesterday’s 
punishment, I may add 
that in some sort they 
will be also made to 
me, seeing that during 
my absence from home 
Miss Rowe is, as you 
are aware, my repre- 
sentative.” 

Helen started to her 
feet, with crimson 
cheeks, and exclaimed, 
‘“‘Don’t say so, madam. 
Don’t claim a spy for 
your representative ; 
you, who are so frank 
and straightforward, 
that we all, down 
to little Rose, learn to respect you as 
much as we love you, Do you think 
that you could have ever made yourself 
tell a little child to sneak softly into a 
room that she might 7izd@ out what her 
companion was about? No, you know 
that you could not.”’ 

That was the first the Principal had 
heard of that order to little Rosa Bell. 
And then she heard also of that box on 
the ears. And Helen had ended up 
with: ‘When Miss Rowe has begged 
my pardon for that insult, I will beg hers 
for some portion of what I said, but I 
cannot do so before.’’ 

After that no one knew exactly what 
had happened. There was a confused 
memory of Miss Crofton, in a tone of 
shocked astonishment, asking her young 
subordinate'if she admitted the accusa- 
tion. There was an indistinct recollec- 
tion of a sharp, fierce answer from 
Miss Rowe that she had a good mind to 
repeat the blow there and then, not once 
but several times, and then all re- 
membered the sudden lull that had 
fallen on the storm for a few moments, 
to be followed by the young governess 
suddenly coming forward and saying, in 
cold, slow tones— 

‘* After this, madam, it may be as well 
that I should let you know that my ser- 
vices are greatly required at home. I 
will leave to-night.”’ 

‘*Well,’? said Miss Crofton, heavily, 
** perhaps it will be well.’”’ 


And then, without a glance at Helen 
Edison, she had gone, and the girls had 
all trooped off to the breakfast that had 
been awaiting them nearly half an hour. 
Mademoiselle had to take the head of 
the table, for the English governess had 
gone up to her own room, locked herself 
in, and refused to come down. She re- 


mained there all day, seeing no one. 
Once, in reply to a third visit from Jose- 
phine, she had pushed a tiny note out to 
her under the door; but that was all the 
notice she would vouchsafe to anyone of 
her existence. 

There had been some half promise 
given by the Principal two or three days 
ago that if Rosie’s birthday should be 
fine, a holiday expedition should be made 
somewhere. 

The day did turn out a most lovely 
foretaste of summer, but there were toy 
many thunderclouds in the school atmo- 
sphere to permit of any talk of festivities, 
The day dragged on with its usual suc. 
cession of classes, Miss Crofton taking 
those belonging to the English governess, 
but paying no attention to Helen, who 
began as the hours wore away to feel an 
inclination to follow her antagonist’s 
example. Through her Miss Rowe was 
losing her position; through her Miss 
Crofton was put to terrible inconvenience, 
Helen began to feel very miserable, bit 
very hard; and then Josephine got hold 
of her, and persuaded her to listen to 
her story about a little boy. 

(Zo be continued.) 


OCCUPATIONS FOR INVALIDS. 


By Dora pre Biaguiere. 


. UR mental powers 
strengthened, and our 
nerves braced in some 
measure by our course 
of training in “ head- 
work,”’ it is not im- 
probable that we shall 
find we have acquired 
much cheerfulness and 
good humour also, The 
first is one of the greatest 
elements in the religious 
life; and of the second, 
a saintly Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who lived a century 
ago, said, ‘Good humour is the best foundation 
of piety and true religion,” and true happiness 
is a state of mind calm, unruffled, and un- 
disturbed. ‘Thou shalt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on Thee.” The 
restless and unquiet spirit will derive its best 
soothing from holding high communion with 
all the great minds who have gone before, and 
left their ennobling thoughts, their lofty aspl- 
rations in written words, to cheer and rouse us. 
But on the very threshold a temptation will 
probably stand, which, if yielded to, will 
paralyse us completely in our efforts at sell 
employment. They are but “poor efiorts 
at the best with many, invalids, as all the 
occupations which can be suggested oe 
trifling and profitless if compared with en 
they might have done in perfect health. An 
then there occurs to them that most ha 
question, “‘Cuz bono?” «Of what good is ue 
-—a query which has been propounded : 
struggling souls by Satan for thousands 0 
years with varying success. ieee 
‘She hath done what she could,” 35 
Lord’s measure, and a most generous ae 
pitiful one it is; the strongest can do 
more, the weakest can do as much. Tht 
advise my invalid to place her frail attemp 
in this balance, and so resf content. te 
heartily pursued, any occupation diverts ie 
mind and soothes pain more or less. ie will 
forgetit while at work, and thus the resu y 
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have answered the question, ‘Of what good 
so ” 
sy ae next heading, ‘‘ Handwork,” is a very 
wide one, and includes so many classes of 
invalids, that it is somewhat difficult to arrange 
them. I shall begin, however, with those who, 
though invalids, are obliged to endeavour to 
earn either the whole or a part of their sus- 
tenance, and, therefore, must produce some- 
thing that the public will buy. Their work 
is executed in weariness and painfulness 
erhaps, but it is very wonderful how 
both health and strength are given by an all- 
wise Father to these poor dependants on His 
care, and we cannot but feel astonished at 
their powers of endurance and the amount of 
work which they can perform. 

To encourage my readers I will begin by 
citing two cases, of which I have recently 
been told. The first is that of a young lady 
who is confined to her sofa, an incurable 
invalid, and who lives abroad for the sake of 
her health on the warm and_ sheltered 
Riviera. Last year I was told she made 
£106 by selling her designs of Easter cards, 
and this year she has designed, painted, and 
sold twenty-three dozen Christmas cards. 
Some of ker etchings with pen and ink are 
really wonderful for their cleverness and origi- 
nality. The second invalid has been most 
successful in painting on velvet, satin, sili:, 
and vellum, and is, I am assured, obtaining a 
fair remuneration for her work in this direc- 
tion, having been fortunate enough to form a 
connection, and to obtain trade orders to a 
large amount. Besides these two ladies I 
have heard of several others, and I am led to 
consider that the various forms of art-work 
are the most suitable for that class of invalids 
who must endeavour to help themselves. 

“But,” someone says, sorrowfully, “I have 
never had any training; I cannot draw, I can- 
not paint, I know nothing of art in any way.” 
Perhaps not, but, being young, you, can try 
to learn; and if we take a recent authority 
for our guide, we shall be much comforted. 
‘“ Drawing,” he says, ‘‘is an art which can be 
learned at any age, by any person.” ‘Cast 
away,” he continues, ccthat old - fashioned 
notion about taste, ar no taste for drawing. 
As well might it be argued that Messrs. 
Brown, Jones, or Robinson had no taste for 
writing, and therefore it was useless to try. 
The first man, whoever he was, who tried to 
write, tried to draw, and did both by the same 
effort. Everybody should know how to draw; 
the archbishop and the cabin-boy, the duchess 
and the parlour-maid. To learn to draw is 
to learn to think. Drawing is an expression 
of our thoughts. You could not describe in 
words the exact shape of the letter ‘A,’ but 
you could draw it in a moment, and so easily 
(oo; and why? Practice has given you the 
power. You can draw all the letters, great 
and small; practice has done it, taste never 
would have taught you. What then, if we 
try to draw the forms of other things as well 
as letters? A vase or a pitcher is no more 
dificult to draw than the first letter of its 
name, only that we are more accustomed to 
draw the letter than the object. Try, then, 
some simple form. It may be an antique 
Greek vase, or it may be a marmalade pot It 
Snot in reality more difficult to draw than 
the letter ‘M.’ The eye must be educated. 
Many failures will instruct it. Draw all your 
{a-service, and perhaps you will then be able 
to draw a cup and saucer.” 

have given the whole of this sensible 
advice, because I believe that any girl may 
teach herself to draw, and by constant sketch- 
ing May at last perfect herself in it; and draw- 
ing Js really the foundation of all art work, 
and thus of numberless employments suitable 
to the invalid. Etching on paper, illumina- 
nee drawing on wood, and wood engraving, 
China and terra-cotta painting, as well as oils and 


water-colours. Oils are better for the invalid 
than water-colours, as they are easier to 
manage, and the first attempts are less dis- 
couraging. The original “setting up” of a 
small stock of materials is less alarming perhaps 
in water-colours, as there are wonderful boxes 
for a shilling, but I think the results to the 
worker are more satisfactory than the former. 

Pen-and-ink drawings are in high favour just 
now, and are used for menu cards, birthday, 
Christmas, and Easter cards, and the same art 
is applied with marking-ink to linen and silk, 
for all kinds of omamental purposes. Illumina- 
ting is a delightful occupation for the invalid, 
whether performed for her own benefit as 
texts for the house, or tne decoration of some 
favourite poem, or texts for the walls of 
churches, schoolrooms, and chapels. Letters 
and texts for missionary purposes amongst the 
North American Indians, or in the East 
Indian languages, are very gladly received. 
Most missionaries in these fields of labour will 
give you instructions in the kind of words they 
require. 

Some time ago I saw in an American news- 
paper an appeal to ladies from a missionary in 
the far North West, for kind help in this 
way. He wanted fifty alphabets in some 
Indian tongue, I believe. There are proper 
colours for illuminating, the materials for illu- 
minating upon are vellum, vellum paper, and 
good hot-pressed drawing papers. A small 
manual of instructions and books of alphabets 
and initial letters in colours for copying can 
be obtained of any good artist’s colourman. 

Drawing on wood and wood-engraving are 
both very valuable acquirements, the first is 
more suitable to an invalid than the last, 
which might need moye strength than the 
invalid could put forth, and also a longer and 
closer apprenticeship than most arts of the 
kind. Drawing on stone and etching on 
copper are both more easily acquired by an 
amateur than the technical part of wood en- 
graving. The block of wood, as purchased, 
has a glossy surface, which is then covered 
with a thin coating of Chinese white mixed 
with water, which is rubbed all over with the 
hand while wet to render it even. When 
quite dry it is ready for use. Draw with a 
HHH pencil, all the lines being clear and 
decided. The engraver cuts away all that is 
left white, and leaves only the part which is 
covered with pencil marks standing in relief. 
I have recently seen some examples of draw- 
ing on wood by an amateur, and have been 
much struck by the fact of its being so emi- 
nently suited to invalids. Many of the best 
artists on wood of the present day are women, 
and there appears to be an ever-increasing 
demand for all kinds of pictorial work. 

China-painting has been very fully treated 
of in an article in this paper at page 340, 
vol. i., and also Christmas cards at page 485, 
vol. i, Both of these you will find most useful 
to you. China-painting is not, however, as 
profitable a pursuit to the amateur now as 
when it first came out, but it is most de- 
lightful and fascinating 
work for its own sake, 
and quite suitable to an 
invalid. 








Painting on terra-cotta 
is still more 
simple, and has rid (Seem M 
ai {ef OUOMTT TATT 
the additional TM eran 





recommenda- 
tion of not re- 
quiring baking. 
It takes oil- 
colours beauti- 
fully, and re- 
pays the worker 
fully for careful 
treatment. The 
terra-cotta for 
painting upon 
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is procurable everywhere, and at very small 
expense. 

A small shilling manual will give you all 
needful advice about mixing colours, and the 
method of working, and if you use ‘ Robert- 
son’s Medium,” you will not suffer from the 
smell, which proves so offensive and painful to 
many sensitive invalids. My own parting 
advice on this question is: ‘ Keep your 
brushes and palette clean, and make a rule of 
never putting them away dirty. Your work 
will then be always pleasant, and without a 
drawback to yourself or others, 

I hardly know whether any of my invalids 
will fancy modelling as an occupation, but if 
they should, they will find it most interesting 
work. In France many ladies model in their 
drawing-rooms in coloured clays, and I am 
told that it is found very profitable work by 
those who possess any taste or skill for it. 
The clay for modelling is obtained at potteries, 
of pipe makers, and plasterers, and also of the 
dealers who supply the artist-world. The 
small bone or wooden spoons, and scrapers 
used are simple and cheap; and nothing but 
a board is needed to work upon. The first 
attempts should be copies of simple objects— 
a dog or cat, a rabbit or a hare. First, lay 
the base by spreading the clay to a certain 
thickness and making it level. Then begin 
and build up the dog or cat from the model, 
taking the dimensions of it with a pair of 
large compasses. After making yourself 
certain that ‘your model is correct as to size, 
begin copying the original, scraping away and 
imitating all the hollows, &c., with the utmost 
care. ‘here is very little to be gained from 
a master in this art; the tools and materials 
are simple, and, judging from the forts modelled 
on the sea-shore and the mud-pies of the 
streets, children are artists by intuition. I 
have seen, within the last few days, a head of 
Demosthenes modelled in clay by a little girl, 
which showed conclusively what can be done, 
without a master, by innate quickness and a 
correct eye for outlines. 

So far I have dealt with my young invalids, 
who require, and can bear a small amount of 
training, hoping to become workers to some 
purpose in the end. In my next I shall 
endeavour to suggest a few remunerative occu- 
pations which may be followed without any 
special training, by painstaking care and some 
degree of taste. 

(To be continued.) 
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VARIETIES. 


A Division OF TIME FOR THE MUSICAL. 
—As to the amount of time which should be 
devoted to pianoforte-practising, some sensible 
remarks have been made by Mr. Franklin 
Taylor. ‘*The minimum,” says he, *‘ should 
be for the amateur an hour and a half, and for 
the professional student four hours daily.” A 
great deal depends on the practice being 
regular, and on the time being well appor- 
tioned among the different kinds of practice 
undertaken. As regards the division of time, 
the advanced student will be able to judge 
from his own experience what arrangement is 
best calculated to ensure progress. As a 
general rule, the following proportions, for the 
amateur, will be found advantageous :— 


Practice of one hour anda half. Min. 
Finger exercises, scales, &c. .. sa | BE 
Study fe ne Fe “e a «15 
Old study already learnt ae + 10 
Sonata, or other piece .. es oe 30 
Playing over piece already learnt, or sight 

reading ai ss we +» IO 
go 


DouBLE ACROSTIC. 


THE initials and finals give the names of 
two countries in Europe :—Self-willed. That 
from which metal is extracted. Pertaining to 
the moon. A weaver’s frame. A girl’s 
name. Anidea. A division of time. 


THE earnest people are so few in the world 
that their very earnestness becomes at once 
the badge of their nobility; and as men ina 
crowd instinctively make room for one who 
seems eager to force his way through it, so 
mankind everywhere opens its ranks to one 
who rushes zealously towards some object 
lying beyond them. 

FANCIFUL NAMFS FOR AMERICAN 
CiTIEs.—In this country several cities have 
had nicknames given them—Modern Babylon, 
Auld Reekie, and Cottonopolis, for example 
—but in America the practice is pushed to a 
much greater length. Most cities there have 
fanciful names under which they are wont to 
be affectionately or sarcastically alluded to. 
Thus the sobriquet of New York City is 
Gotham; Boston, Modern Athens (or the 
Hub of the Universe); Philadelphia, Quaker 
City; Baltimore, Monumental City; Cincin- 
nati, Queen City (or Porkopolis); New Or- 
leans, Crescent City; Washington, the City 
of Magnificent Distances; Chicago, Garden 
City; Toledo, Corn City; Detroit, the City 
of the Straits ; Cleveland, Forest City ; Pitts- 
burg, Smoky City; New Haven, City of 
Elms; St. Louis, Mound City; Indianopolis, 
Railroad City; Nashville, the City of Rocks ; 
Hannibal, Bluff City; Quincey, Model City ; 
Alexandria, Delta City ; Maysville, Kentucky, 
Seven Acre City; Savannah, Forest City ; 
Atlanta, Gate City. 

CLEANLINESS OF PERSON.—Let thy mind’s 
sweetness have its operation upon thy body, 
clothes, and habitation.—George Herbert. 

ACQUIRING A GOoD CHARACTER.—The 
way to gain a good reputation is to endeavour 
to be what you desire to appear.— Socrates. 

ADMIRATION AND IMITATION.—There is 
a long and wearisome step between admira- 
tion and imitation.—Lichter. 


BuriED Towns. 
1. Tell Amy or Katie to take this parcel to 
the station. 
2. Where is that almanac?” he sternly said. 
3. He led the poor lamb right on to the 
slaughter. 
4. I will send her the Christmas card if 
Flora has not lost it. 
5. Is little Rob at his own home or with 
ou? 
6. We shall go to Bradford or Chester if 
father will take us. 
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A New Way or KEEPING WaARM.—So 
long as the cold weather lasts it may be as well 
to remember that a new way of keeping warm is 
said to have been recently put in practice with 
good effect in some parts of the United States. 
It might be introduced with modifications and 
improvements into this country. The method 
is to have a buckwheat cake made large enough 
to cover the bed-quilt, and spread over it 
‘piping hot” at the time of retiring. When 
made of sufficient thickness it retains the heat 
till moming ; and if a person is too lazy to get 
up, she can make a very good breakfast off the 
edge as she lies. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR THE LONELY.—Some of 
us girls are very much afraid of being alone. 
But it is a feeling we should struggle against. 
“Why,” says Keble, in the ‘ Christian 
Year :” 

‘* Why should we faint and fear to be alone, 

Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we 


die? 
Not even the tenderest heart and next our 
own 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and 
sigh.” 


UNCHANGING TRUTH. —Truth is truth, 
though from an enemy and spoken in malice. 


THE ART oF Happiness.—The art of 
happiness is the art of limiting one’s wants. 


ANSWERS TO BURIED MyrHICAL HEROES, 
(p. 331).-—Perseus, Ixion, Theseus, Icarus, 
Ganymede. : 


ANSWERS TO BURIED TREES (p. 331).— 
Ilex, ash, oak, maple, sycamore, willow, fir, 
pine. 

ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC (p. 331). 
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When Pluto had carried away Persephone, her 
mother, Ceres, besought Jupiter to compel him to 
restore her; but Jupiter contented himself with 
ordaining that Persephone (Proserpine) should re- 
main six months with Pluto in Hades and the other 
six months with Ceres on earth. The Greek allegory 
of winter and summer. 








* The birthplace of Homer. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Ery.—Have you obtained permission to enter a 
training college next year? You are very young 
for that; the earliest age for entrance is eighteen 
years, and pupil teachers are expected to pass the 
fourth year’s examination, if not the fifth, before 
thinking of college. The entrance or scholarship 
examination which decides the choice of the candi- 
dates to enter training colleges is held in July 
every year. The training colleges which are 
nearest to you are Norwich and Lincoln, but those 
in London are considered the best. Whitelands 
is a Church of England College, and the Home 
and Colonial takes students of various denomi- 
nations. 

A. S. F. K.—Will try to obtain the information you 
seek; in the meantime sec answer to ‘‘ Elizabeth, 
Mignon, and Ethelda.” 

Extir.—If you wish to qualify as a governess, you 
should endeavour to pass some examination and 
obtain a certificate. If you cannot study at home, 
by all means go to a public school; you are not at 
all too old. 

Epiry.—Read ‘Nursing as a Profession,’ page 
454, vol. i. Your writing is very poor indeed. 

Lity.—Certificates are now general¥y required of all 
teachers, and are conducive to better situations 
and superior pay. Pronounce “ For-tes-qu.” 

LAND 0’ THE LEAL.—You can generally procure 
French reading books very cheaply at a second- 
hand bookseller’s ; school books are not worth 
much, we believe. 

Rutu SrAnLtEy.—You could commence learning 
Italian without a teacher quite well, and a few 
lessons would make you acquainted with the pro- 





nunciation, which is very 
most legible. 
Exaine.—You will find all the tales by MM, Erck 
mann-Chatrian charming in language and ideas. 
see ged gee Paapiine —-Piptutes and h ae 
ooks at the Religious Tract Society i 
noster-row, Ec. ill oe Son 
Jessamine.—The Oxford and Cambridge Senio 
Examinations are forwomen over eighteen. Stains 
of fruit from woollen may be removed by foie 
gation with sulphurous acid; soap the stains and 
burn some matches close to them. 


casy. Your writing js 


WORK. 


A Bricuton Daisy.—For washing crewels see Page 

Lidtie He bake the Bited ph 
izziz H.—Take the fade otographs t 7 

rapher for his advice. We sould ailvise sige 
hind out the maker of your sewing machine; as it 
constantly misses stitches and is an old one we 
think some portion of the works must be worn out 
We advise you to write copies, and to take more 
Pains in writing. 

V. W. P., C. P., and Ticer. ~ Furriers recom- 
mend a solution of corrosive sublimate to wash 
the fur with; this will kill the moth and its eggs. 
‘Warm water one pint, corrosive sublimate twelve 
grains. Itis poison, so demands much care, and 
we think if the muff be valuable we should send it 
toa good furrier’s. Thank you all for your kind 
notes. ‘‘C, P.’s” writing is rather Scratchy, and 
lacks light and shade. : 

ApeLa.—Cut out a complete circle of paper, and 
make the top the size required for your lamp. 
Divide into four parts and cut into points. The 
paper can be crimped with a blunt pen-knife. 

Janz Litta.—Yes; leave them on the range if not 
too hot. Soak the fibre vce with boiling water 
and then keep it wet, not with boiling water, of 
course, or you would kill your plants. 

Kirrig anp [vy.—z. BKookbinder’s varnish would be 
suitable. 2. Consult ‘f My Work Basket.” Both 
writings are pretty good. 

AMABEL.—Make full coverings of chintz to match 
the rest of the room, to pull over the top and {dot 
of your bed. 

Oxrorp BLur.—For your query about bu’ finches see 
page 319, vol. i. Wecannot undertake to dispose 
of cards for flower missions. 

Frick.—We think you must mean ‘‘ Decalcomanie,” 
which is the only thing of the kind we remember. 
“ How to Look My Best” is in ‘one of the ti-st 
numbers. You had better make your volume up. 

FiLocx.—Try merino or lamb’s wool. There are 
many diflerent kinds, known by different names. 
Writing very neat. 

Gerrrube.—Sponge and brush the beaver hat with a 
little soapy water. Do the bairin a single plait. 
Your writing and your note are very untidy. 

Extpust DavGcHrer.—Bolton sheets would, of course, 
be most inexpensive for your curtains, and luok 
much better than when in use, but a serge 
would be more lasting if you could afford it. You 
will find no difficulty in obtaining hints and ideas 
for designs from our many articles on crewels, &c. 

Carrie and Maccir.—Consult ‘* My Work Basket.” 
The writing of both is unformed. 

SweerpriArR.—Many thanks for your kind and 
prettily written Ictter. 

Litrre QuAkERESS.—Use Indian ink. No prepara- 
tion is needful ; varnish last of all. 

Amy R.~The other side of the screen might be of 
plain material of a dark colour. Enlarge the 
pattern by the directions given at page r10, vol. 1. 

CuristmAs Rosz.—The veil should reach to the edge 
of the dress ;, the flowers are put on over, and the 
veil should be square. ; ; 

Husiz.—Directions for knitting will be given, which 
will contain all you require. Your writing is beau- 
tifully neat. 

Grizuc Barue—lIt is probable that your flannels 
are washed in water too hot for them, and too much 
soap used; tepid water is the best. 

Ayxious One. — Knitted curtains are gcperally 
worked on very long bone or ivory needles. Number 
six or eight if used with Strutt’s number cight, three 
thread, knitting cotton, and number five for 
Clarke’s number twelve cotton. The shell pattern 
illustrated in Tux Giri’s Own Paver, December4;, 
1880, might perhaps suit you; however, the favour- 
ite one scems to be the feather stitch. Cast on, 
for each pattern, nineteen stitches; however, for 
large room, twenty-five stitches would be hand- 
somer. Allow also four stitches for each edge to 
form a nice firm band; throughout the work knit 
these edge stitches plain, so that they appear : 
garter stitch, With the twenty-five Ss eis 
Row.—Knit two together four times, threa thee 
ward and knit one eight times; knit two toge 
four times, knit one. 2nd Row.—Putl. a 
Row.—Plain. 4th Row.—Purl. Repeat a ee 
rows as many times as necessary. lo deci zag 
many stitches to set up, work one Lee the 
twenty-five stitches, and from it calcu 1 sidth 
number of groups to make up the desire’ ae *y 
not forgetting, of course, the eight edge _ sane? 
For the dorde7, cast on seven stitches. a a en 
Slip one, knit two, thread forward, Kath 
together, thread forward twice, kait hes for- 
Row.—Knit three, purl one, knit two, thre ow.— 
ward, knit two together, knit one. 3t 7 tt 0 
Slip one, knit two, thread forward, kn 
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together, knit two, thread forward twice, knit 
two, 4th Row.—Knit three, purl one, knit four, 
thread forward, knit two together, knit one, 5th 
Row.—Slip one, knit two, thread forward, knit two 
together, thread forward twice, knit two together, 
knit two, thread forward twice, knittwo. 6th Row. 
—Knit three, purl one, knit four, purl one, knit 
two, thread forward, knit two together, knit one. 
ath Row.—Slip one, knit two, thread forward, knit 
two together, knit two, thread forward twice, knit 
two together, knit three, thread forward twice, knit 
two. 8th Row.—Knit three, purl one, knit five, 
purl one, knit four, thread . forward, knit two 
together, knit one. goth Row.—Slip one, knit two, 
thread forward, knit two together, thread forward 
twice, knit two together, knit two, thread forward 
twice, knit two together, knit four, thread forward 
twice, knit two. Here begins the real pattern. 
roth Row.—Knit three, purl one, knit six, purl one, 
knit four, purl one, knit two, thread forward, knit 
two together, knit one. x1th Row.—Slip one, 
knit two, thread forward, knit two together, knit 
two, thread forward twice, knit two together, knit 
three, thread forward twice, .knit two together, 
knit seven. 12th Row.—Cast off five, knit three, 
purl one, knit five, purl one, knit four, thread for- 
ward, knit two together, knit one. 13th Row.— 
Slips one, knit two, thread forward, knit two 
together, thread forward twice, knit two together, 
knit two, thread forward twice, knit two together, 
knit four, thread forward twice, knit two together, 
knit one. Repeat these last four rows al the 
desired length is made, then cast off loosely. Both 
ground and ‘border are also suitable for counter- 
panes, shawls, antimacassars, etc. The sloping of 
the border design renders the mitring easy. When 
ready to finish off, stop at the third row of the 
pattern, then cast off eight stitches, thread forward 
twice, knit two together, knit four, thread forward 
twice, knit two together, knitone. Five more rows 
will slope the lace nicely, viz: 1st Row.—Knit 
three, purl one, knit six, purl one, knit one. 2nd 
Row.—Knit two together, knit one, thread for- 
ward twice, knit two together, knit seven. 3rd 
Row.—Cast off five, knit three, purt one, knit two. 
ath Row.—Slip one, knit two, purl one, knit one, 
knit two together. sth Row.—Knit two together, 
knit four. Cast off the five remaining stitches. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


R. J. B.—Do not expect us to prescribe for individual 
cases such as yours. We can only speak in 
general terms of ordinary complaints. Constitutions 
differ, and some people are troubled with compli- 
cations; while some have mischief going on of 
which they are not aware, or are unable to 
describe. 

ErranceRE.—We offer our truest sympathy. Seek 
the consolations to be derived from the fear of God, 
trust in His care, and in the promise made to per- 
severing prayer, for strength to bear all “in well 
doing.” Hope for a happier future, perhaps in this 
life also, and ultimate deliverance from your trials. 

Lock out all the verses in your ‘Concordance to 
the Bible” on the subject of trusting in the Lord, 
and of His thought and care for those who trust in 
Him, and strive to “keep a conscience void of 
offence.” 

Litas Bertram.—rz. We are sorry for you and sym- 

pathise in all your feelings. Could you not sit on 
a low chair to'a table and do the tailoring on it, 
instead of on your knees. Keep the chair so 
close to the table that you can rest your very long 
back always against it, as irritation of the spine 
might result from such a continual and awkward 
Strain upon it. 2. THe Girw’s Own Paver is not 
at all above the majority of girls who read it, and 
it 1s intended quite as much for the upper classes of 
society as for any others, including less educated 
classes. The greater allowance of time for rest, 
aad the facilities and arrangements to be carried 
out for healthful recreation for |the lower classes, 
8 a matter occupying much attention amongst 

ae who are ready to pay liberally for it. 

N Earyesr IxQuirer writes :—I have heard it 
said that if you take a guinea-pig up by its tail its 
eyes will drop out; but as it has no tail, how can 
\ts eves drop out?” Are you “ earnestly inquiring ”’ 
for the purpose of testing the result? Ifyou put a 
Ittie salt on a sparrow’s tail, you will be enabled to 
sae him. “* Harnestly”’ try the experiment with 

(© Sparrow; do as you like about the guinea- 


pig. 

a 

Auer We sympathise with you in your lameness. 
Woke Suggestions, if a needlewoman, in ‘‘ Our 
ie “i qnenet ; if artistic, all our various articles 
me imatters, Is there no younger member of 
erpousehald whom you could teach? no needle- 
tenn epald persons, or others to whom you might 
lesters f culd you not improve your hand, and write 
hed eh the family? ‘Che “ pearls of the mussel”’ 
Orla led be shown to some respectable jeweller 

Crea, Pl ay? and he will judge of their value. 
four kang not be at all safe for you to wet 
rien a in your morning’s bath in so complete a 
ye ye long hair could not be adequately dried 
eral ort a period of time. You might damp a 
the kine” with some good wash, and cleanse 

aoe " only. But abstain from wetting long hair, 

tac fou aoe able weather, when you have ample 

would 2 tying it. Your affection of the throat 

© seriously increased by the slow drying of 


a mass ofhair on your head. You might catch cold, 
get bleared eyes thus, or bring on neuralgia. 
Cropped, like a mau, the case would be different. 

Mzc.—We sympathise with you. Tell your father 
how much you suffer from headaches, and that, 
apart from the suffering and state of health pro- 
ducing them, you fin:. them te interfere with your 
daily work, and as). him to let you consult a 
doctor. If you cai see the latter privately, you 
had better confide’to him the blows you receive, 
and get him to tell your parents that any blows on 
the head are dangerous, and carefully to be 
avoided (without betraying that he knows how they 
were given). Hastiness of temper on your part 
may occasion some of your troubles. Lay your 
case daily before Him who permits the trial and 
ask for His grace and ultimate relief. Meantime, 
“patience must have its perfect work.” Do not 
despond. 

E. A. BrripGewaTer.—Advertisements from paper 
works, where waste paper, if clean, is purchased by 
weight, appear in most of the daily papers. Letter 
paper, circulars, and envelopes (though torn up), 
are to be placed apart from newspapers and all 
printed papers. They are sold at somucha cwt. 
Butchers and grocers will purchase newspapers as 
wrappers. 

Two M’s.—You should obtain a recommendation of 
an oculist, or go to an eye and ear infirmary for 
advice. It does not come within our province to 
give the address of any individual doctor. 

Murret.—We are sorry to*hear of your affliction. 
Your state of health appears to be the cause of the 
redness and damp condition of your hands, and the 
flushing of your face. Local applications would 
be useless. Your hand is firm and regular, but our 
opinion of writing backwards, excepting in com- 
mercial or law papers, has often been given. 


Tuistty Harspurc.—The Emperor of Austria is 
“Kingvot Hungary.”? We are glad to hear of your 
father’s great approbation of our paper, and that 
our articles on Dress and Cookery have been of so 
much service to you. 

Criara.—That your brothers appreciate our magazine 
as well as yourself is gratifying. Mendelssohn’s 
‘*Lieder Ohne Worte”’ might be played as volun- 
taries. Of the usefulness of our articles and 
answers to youin so many ways “as a farmer’s 
daughter,” we are exceedingly glad to hear. 


Sicvia.—Better to employ the article ‘‘a’’ before 
the words you name, as the ‘‘n” is not required for 
euphony. You spell badly, and your composition 
is defective likewise. What do you mean by our 
“oppion ”’ of your writing, and “wether” you 
“use good English,” and tear you will be “ dis- 
apointed’’? 

A Perprexep Housekrrerer.—Your idea of chang- 
ing your semi-circular washstand into a cabinet is 
very good, and quite practicable. The marble 
shelf, however, taken into connection with the 
shape, would be decidedly suggestive of the wash- 
stand. It would be better to cover the marble with 
the same matcrial as you employ for the vacant 
space at the back; this may be plain or figured 

lush, plain or figured velvet, or brocade. The 

est plan would be to cover the back first, you can 
then better judge whether the shelves require that 
addition or not ; should you find they do so, they 
will be improved by edging with fringe or an em- 
broidered valance. If you decide on the fringe, 
fasten it on with fancy gilt-headed nails ; they are 
only a few pence the dozen. The mirror you pro- 
pose hanging above should be framed in the same 
material as that employed for your cabinet. There 
is no difficulty in doing this yourself if you care- 
fully follow these directions. Have the glass itself 
firmly fixed on a piece of wood the same shape, and 
a little larger. Ent the shape and size you wish 
the frame to be, in two pieces of thick millboard, 
such as is used for painting on; nail one of these 

ieces to the wood beyond the glass, which will then 
ts between the millboard and the wood. ‘The 
second shaped piece should be about half an inch 
wider at each edge; on the face of this put a little 
gum or paste, and cover it, the front only, with 
cotton wool; arrange this in graduated thicknesses 
so that it is much higher in the centre, forming a 
curve. Cover this with your material, which must 
be cut the same shape, but wider, the edge over- 
lapping the millboard in the centre must be cut in 
little gashes, and gummed on to the millboard. 
When this is completed and perfectly dry, give the 
plain frame, already fastened on the glass, a coat 
of thin glue, and put the covered frame firmly on it. 
Leave it till the glue has quite cooled, and the 
frames adhere firmly together, then turn the outer 
edge of the material over the two millboards and 
the wooden back, and fasten it down with glue or 
small tacks. You cannot do better than buy one 
of the fashionable Persian rugs for the front of the 
piano ; they are thick and soft, rich-looking, and 
the colours harmonise with everything. Some are 
very inexpensive, a large one may be bought from 


12s. 6d. 

Mapcr.—The feeling of tiredness you experience on 
going up a stair, or breathlessness when walking 
up-hill, point to debility of the system generally. 
Your doctor says your lungs are sound, but your 
nervous system is out of order, and probably your 
heart is somewhat weak. We do not say this to 
frighten you, weakness and disease are two different 
things, and the heart, being a muscular organ, is 


feeble or strong, just as the general system is. Let 
your diet be‘nutritious but not over rich, and never 
go long without food, and the dinner should be 
early. Cultivate habits of early rising, and take all 
the exercise you can in the open air, but never to 
the verge of fatigue. Take a tepid bath at least 
twice a week, and rub the body well with a rough 
towel. A compound rhubarb pill should be taken 
about once a week, also atonic of some kind; a 
vegetable bitter might do well, say of compound 
tincture of bark and cardamoms, with a little sal 
volatile. Make your chemist also give you a dinner 
pill of ginger and rhubarb. Write again if no im- 
“provement. Many girls suffer as you do, so we 
answer at length. By the way, if there be any 
appearance of bloodlessness, indicated by paleness 
ot skin and inside lining of the lips, iron should be 
taken. Fifteen drops of dialysed iron thrice a 


ay. 
Vox Humana.—We have received your long letter, 
for the want of brevity of which we readily excuse 
you. You state your case very plainly too, and as 
your general health is so good it is. quite evident 
your hoarseness is not the result of debility ; there 
is very likely some thickening of the mucous mem- 
brane, which lines the larynx and vocal cords. It 
is even possible there may be ulceration, but we 
will take the milder view of the case, and call it 
thickening with irritability. A course of tonics 
with alteratives would therefore, in our opinion, 
enable the system to get rid of the abnormal con- 
dition of the organ of voice from which you suffer, 
but oh must not forget that medicine is only “Za/f 
the battle. You must protect the throat well when- 
ever you go into the open air, and avoid fogs, and 
damp and cold of any kind. Give your voice all 
the rest you can, and do not attempt singing. We 
think good would be done by galvanism—one of 
Pulvermacher’s bands; a short one might be worn 
at night. The inhalation of medicated spray does 
much good in cases like yours. Live as well as 
you can. ‘Take cod liver oil and the following 
medicine: tincture of iron ten drops, and tincture 
of iodine five drops, three times a day in two table- 
spoonfuls of camphor-water. 


A Lirtre Yetrow Girt.—tr. For jaundice a doctor 
should at once be consulted, as it is a dangerous 
complaint. 2. Consult “ My Work Basket” ; some- 
thing described there might be within your working 
powers. 

Speranza T.—A notary is a person duly appointed 
to attest deeds and writings, to protest notes, &c. 
‘** Solicitor’ is the term now applicable to the 
legal practitioner in all the Courts of Justice who 
conducts legal business in such Courts. <A 
barrister is a counsellor at law, qualified and called 
to plead at the bar of the several courts of justice. 
Lawyer is the general term comprising all the 
classes you have named. 

Minnie Harris.—The words round the shillings are 
“Victoria, by the Grace of God, Queen of Great 
Britain, Defender of the Faith (F. D.).” 

Buiue BeLt.— Your writing is legible and well 
formed. 

GeERMAINE.—Your navy blue dress and jersey would 
do for skating in with a jacket over it. Your 
writing needs forming. Read ‘‘ Pudding:,” page 
27, vol. ii. 

Lucy.—Poor people are usually very thankful for 
paper pillows, and to invalids they are invaluable, 
as they do not grow hot:so soon as feathers. They 
are best made of a small size. 

Wes Wirir.—We should advise you to consult your 
landlord before staining the floors, if he is likely to 
object. For “ Staining Floors” see pages 64, 80, 
and 399, vol. i. 

Lots.—Pour a little oil round the stopper and allow 
it to remain. You are quite old enough to pay 
visits with your mother if she wishes. 

Maccie.—Much of the bodily strength goes to the 
hair, and if a child be delicate it is advisable to 
shorten it to a certain extent. 


Epen.—Not merely in the “purity of the life of 
Christ,” nor those miracles of which He said, 
“Believe me for the very works’ sake,” are the 
evidences of His Godhead and the divine character 
of His mission attested; but the fact of the.com- 
plete fulfilment of the prophecies of the OldTesta- 
ment in Him—His genealogy, His life, His rejec- 
tion, His death and burial, give overwhelming 
evidence of His being the true Messiah promised to 
Eve from the time of the Fall. Study Keith on 
the ‘Fulfilment of Prophecy’’ (published at 56, 
Paternoster-row), and Paley’s “Evidences of 
Christianity.” 2. The heat of the oven and the 
size of the loaves must determine the length of time 
that their baking will require. 

E.M. Moore.—liy a lather made with soft water for 
washing your Eis wool shawl, the water being just 
warm. Your writing is fairly good. 

Anniz Bosper.—A sixpenny piece of George II. is 
valued at from one to two shillings, depending on 
whether it be a young head with roses, one with 
plumes in addition, a young head with plumes only, 
an old head with neither, or an old head with 
roses, and, of course, the state of its preservation. 
The halfpence vary from one shilling, cighteen- 
pence, and up to three shillings. Crown pieces 
entirely depend on their state of preservation. . 

Spes.—Read the articles on Occupations for Invalids. 
You write an excellent hand, and we thank you for 
your kind letter. 
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A SPRING MORNING. 


By ANNE BEALE. 


How joyfully the heart doth ring 
A merry peal of pleasure 
At the nativity of spring, 
And earth’s renewing treasure ! 
How the thoughts leap up, welcoming 
The gladsome vernal measure! 
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The squirrel, in his wild delight, 
From branch to branch is springing; 

The warbling lark her homeward flight 
In ecstasy is winging ; 

While every mead and grove and height 
With joyous song is ringing. 


The snowdrop from her winter rest 
Is joyously awaking ; 

The merry primrose bares her breast, 
A fill of pleasure taking ; 

The violet, from her mossy nest, 
In loveliness is breaking. 
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Wandering ’neath the cloudless sky, 
The children shout for gladness, 

And deem the sun’s enkindling eye 
An antidote for sadness; 

Then would not murmuring needlessly 
Be even worse than madness ? 
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SUNSHINE AT 


LAST. 


By L. C. SILKE, Author of “ Loving Service,” “In Mischief Again,” &e. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


On leaving the church he stumbled upon the Moores, 
who were all smiles and politeness ; but, disengaging 
himself as soon as possible, he hastened after a 
solitary figure which he perceived in front of him. 
Miriam turned at his greeting, and a smile brightened 
her face on perceiving that it was her friend of the 
picnic. 

‘‘T did not know till I saw you in church this 
morning that you were the clergyman who had come 
in Mr. Shepherd's place.” 

“Yes, I have taken his duty for some months, and 
very much pleased I am to find myself located in the 
midst of such lovely scenery. I am come partly on 
my dear old father’s account, as change was needful 
for him, and he is enjoying itas muchasI am. I 
must bring him with me when I come to call on 
your aunt, and then you will make his acquaintance. 
I expect you two will get on well together. Almost 
everybody loves my father.”’ 

Miriam was secretly wondering whether her aunt 
would see them if they did call; but, however, she 
kept silence on that point. 

“ By. the way, Miss Grove, I can’t help fancying 
that I met a brother of yours last winter in Malta.’ 
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She turned a radiant face upon him, 
the bright red blood having mounted 
inte hee cheeks and made her eyes 
glow. 

“What! Lionel?’’ she exelaimed. 
‘Oh, did you really meet him? He 
was in the Mediterranean last winter, 
and was stationed for a time at Malta: 
so it must be the same. Oh, how de- 
This is the first time I have 


| ever met anyone who had come across 


Pa 


him. Do tell me all about him.”’ Her 
hands were unconsciously clasping and 
unclasping each other in her excitement, 
““Was he looking well ?’’ 

‘Quite well, and full of life and 
energy. He is a fine young fellow, and 
ltook a great liking to him. I would 
gladly have seen more of him, but our 
stay was not long. However, we had a 
good deal of intercourse during the time 
‘ve were there.” 

‘Then you must be the Mr. Forrest he 
spoke of in hisletters,’’ cried Miriam, de- 
lighted at tke discovery. ‘“‘Hetold mehe 
had struck up such a pleasant friendship 
with an English clergyman, a visitor out 
there. Oh, how [I vish I could have 
been in your place! Because, you see, 
Lionel is the only brother I have,’’ she 
explained ; ‘‘and he is such a dear 
fellow.” 

‘Tam sure of it. And I remember 
his speaking very warmly of a sister he 
had left in Emgland.”’ 

“IT must tell him of this meeting in 
my next letter. He will be so pleased. 
Oh, how I long for his coming home 
again! But,” and her face suddenly 
clouded over, and the sunshine died out 
of itin a way that made Robert Forrest's 
heart ache for her, ‘‘I see my aunt 
looking out for me, so I must hurry on. 
I suppose I am alittle later than usual.’ 

‘“‘T hope I am not the guilty cause. I 
don’t think we have been lingering by 
the way, so I fear it must be that my 
sermon was longer than those you are 
accustomed to have. Shall I come and 
make my excuses ?” 

Miriam hesitated, and locked un- 
comfortable. Mr. Forrest divined the 
cause of her hesitation. ' 

‘*Your aunt, perhaps, would not care 
to be intruded upon by a stranger to- 
day,’’ he hastened to say, in his cour- 
teous tones; ‘‘so I will come and 
introduce myself some other time. We 
must have another talk about your 


brother, too. Good-bye. I won’t detain. 


you.”’ 
And, witha friendly shake of the hand 


and a glance at the girl’s troubled face, 
which unconsciously revealed volumes’ 


to his observant eye, Mr. Forrest turned 
away, whilst Miriam advanced to meet 
her aunt, inwardly quaking at the 
ominous cloud which had gathered on 
her brow. 

*“You are late, Miriam,”’’ 
greeting, in freezing tones. 

‘AmI, aunt? I didn’t know it was 
much after the usual time.”’ 

‘‘Doubtless time passed quickly in 
such agreeable society as you seem to 
have had. ay I ask where you 
managed to pick up your new ac- 
quaintance?”? 


was her 


“It is Mr. Forrest, who has come to . 


take Mr. Shepherd’s duty,’’ replied 


’ neighbourhood 
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Miriam, trying not to feel stung by het 
aunt’s voice and looks. 

* And does he-think that, by virtue of 
his office, he may make advances to 
every young lady in the neighbour- 
hood ?”’ be 

‘He wasn’t making any advances, 
Aunt Rebecca,’’ returned Miriam, un- 
able quite to conceal her vexation. ‘‘ He 
was only saying a few kind words.”’ 

“Indeed! Well, such things weren’t 
the custom in my.day. Girls then had 


a little more self-respect than to allow ~ 


any chance stranger to accost thetii and 
say ‘a few kind words’ to them.” 

The colouf mounted to Miriam’s 
checks. 

‘‘He isn’t a chance stranger, aunt. 
He has come to take chargé of the 
parish, and I met hiti at the picnic, 
and was introduced tohim. And he is 
a friend of Lionel.”’ 

‘*T don’t see that all that proves he is 
an acquaintance I should desire for you. 
Therefore I request you will show you 
have a fitting sense of what is proper 
by avoiding him altogether should you 
chance to meet him again. J de nef 
approve of your making falends Of whom 
1 know nething.”’ 

But, aunt, he is hoping to make 
your acquaintance. He said he should 
call on the first opportunity, and bring 
his father too.’’ 

‘‘Indeed ! What a very distinguished 
honour is awaiting me! But you know 
well enough I am not in the habit of ads 
mitting promiscuous strangers. I hopé 
you told him so. However, Betty must 
be put on her guard.”’ 

Miriam knew it was useless for her to 
remonstrate—that to de so would only 
confirm her aunt in her determination; 
so she held her peace, and went to take 
off her outer clothes with rather a 
heavy heart. Her newly-awakened hopes 
seemed again doemed tv disappoint- 
ment. Mr, Forrest had shown: himself 
disposed to be friendly, as he doubtless 
wished to be to all the members of his 
congregation, unlike Mr. Shepherd, who 
did not appear to see that he had any 
‘social duties to perform towards his 
people; and the thought of having 
some talk about Lionel with anyone 
who knewiand cared for him had been 
very delightful. However, her aunt 
evidently meant to pat a stop to any- 
thing ofthe sort, as she always had 
done. One and another living in the 
had once or _ twice 
shown a wish to be kind to.her, and 
Had made advances to her, but Miss: 
Rebecca had invariablyginterposed ob- 
staqles in the way of the dawning 
friendship, and Miriam again and again 
had had to school herself to patience, 
for she knew by experience that it was 
best to yield. She had in former years 
sometimes. tried to obtain her own'way, 
and had learnt what it was to oppose 
her aunt’s strong will and determined 
nature. : 

But there was not much time for 
thought just now. She must hasten, 
down, or she would be committing the. 
grave offence of ‘being unpunctual for 
dinner. As it was, she was only just in 
time. Almost in silence the two..sat 
down to their frugal meal. And a very 


frugal ineal it was. In fact, frugality 
was the prevailing characteristic in Miss 
Grove’s household, whether from neces. 
sity or not no one knew, as Miss Rebecca 
kept her affairs to herself, and regulated 
them as she chose, without taking any- 
one into her counsel: The house, which 
had been built by’ herself, seemed to 
share the peculiarities of its designer, 
being unlike all other houses, and pos- 
sessing so bare and rigid an aspect that 
comfort 6r cositiess seerned an impossi- 
bility: But the views from the windows 
atid the scenety around wete giotlous, 
and it was little wondet that Miriam, 
turning from. the wunlovéliness within 
doors;"had learnt to tevel th the beauty 
without, aid had gfoWwt, as she said, to 
jeve the mountains. From its high 
perch, where it nestled into a sort of 
cleft in the mountain-side, Heatherdale, 
as the house was called, commanded a 
perfect panorama, which lay spread out 
at its feet and extended on all sides. But 
it was a lonely spot, for no other house 
was within sight, and the approach being 
rather difficult, owing to the steepness 
ef the rotitl, it Wad the mofe Isblated 

It was not till towards sunset that 
Miriam was free to roam out of doors 
and enjoy her own thoughts undis- 
turbedly. She was wanting to ponder 
over the sermon of the morning, for 
there had been some helpful bits in it 
forher. And this was a new thing, for 
Mr. Shepherd, never mixing with his 
peoplé; and knowin nothing of their 
joys or sorrows, could only preach in & 
general, aimless sort of way, that wa 
not likely to reach their hearts. Mr. 
Forrest, on the other hand, had early 
learned to obey the rule of Christ, ‘‘Re- 
joice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep,’ and the 
habit of looking on ‘‘the things of 
others’? had not only made him quick- 
sighted iii reading their needs, but skil- 
ful in ministering to them. : 

Monday passed without anything 
occurring to break the usual monotonous 
routine of life at Heatherdale—not s0 
much as a ring at the bell, or the sight 
of a passer-by in the road. Even me 
postman did not climb the hill, thoug 
that, was: nothing strange, as but few 
letters catne to the house. Minams 
only correspondent was Lionel, from 
whom, indeed, she heard regularly “ 
often, but that was all; and Miss e 
becca did not spend much time in lettet 
writing. a 

Late on Tuesday afternoon, ile 
as they were busy in the garden, the 
work of which was chiefly. done by 
Miriam with the occasional assistance 
of her aunt, they suddenly became ae 
of approaching footsteps, and his 
up; perceived two gentlemen, one ofw ohe 
Miriam recognised as Mr. Forrest. st 
wondered how her aunt would act. 4 
was too late now to beat a retreat, ni 
tell Betty not to admit them, for Ee if 
comers had already caught sig Stil 
them, and had lifted their_hats. : a 
there was.no knowing what Miss Re ae 
might do: /‘To her niece’s sl oe 
ever, she seemed to resign aad a at 
fate, though she put on her th ‘he 
look and frigid bearing. But nd D 
strangets were all courtesy, @ 


A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL LIFE. 


degrees even Miss Gtove seemed to thaw 
eneath the stinhy infllente of theit 
pleasant, genial manner. 

Mr. Forrest, senior, was a polished 
gentleman of the old school, with beau- 
tiful silvery hair, and a no less beautiful 
face, pure in colouring and regular in 
outline, though its chief charm consisted 
in its expression, which seemed to tell of 
calm, unruffled peace and constant sun- 
shine within. Even Miss Rebecca could 
not remain proof against its winning 
power, joined to the charm of his,con- 
yersation, which was that of a man of 
no otdinary cast of mind. He was 
evidently a deep thinker as well as a 
aehol#t; antl Miss Grove; in days gone 
by, had much enjoyed sharpeniiig het 
wits against those of other people, and 
airing her opinions, which were always 
very decided ones. It was seldom now 
that an opportunity occurred for so doing 
—her own fault mainly, as she knew. 
Now, however, that it had come in this 
unexpected manner, she felt it pleasant, 
though she would not have owned to it. 

At first the little quartet remained 
standing in a group just within the gar- 
den gate, the conversation being general, 
antl Miriam little more than a Natener 
After a time, however, won pethaps by 
the genuine admiration which her visitors 
expressed for the views-which Heather- 
dale commanded, Miss Rebecca so far 
relaxed as to invite them to walk round 
to the other side of the house, whence 
a peep could be obtained of Scawfell, 
' which could not be seen from below. 

How it came to pass Miriam scarcely 
knew, and shefound it difficult to believe 
in her good fortune, but before the 
fttanget's left, her aunt had given her 
permission to act as their guide higher 
up the mountain to a certain spot, which 
Miss Grove considered was one of the 
choicest bits in the whole neighbour- 
hood, but which, being little known, and 
difficult fora stranger to find, was-seldom 
visited, 

What a delightful walk that was! 
Miriam thought she had never enjoyed 
Anything so much. Old Mr. Forrest's 
fatherly mannets soon won her heart, 
And she speedily felt herself quite at 
home with hit, whilst both father and 
80n had such a fund of conversation that 
they could well make up for any lack on 

er part; for, owing to circumstances, 
she was perhaps more accustomed +9 
think than to express her thoughts in 
Words. But as long as Lionel was the 
toric she was fluent enough. _ 

it was a beautiful afternoon, and the 
effects of light and shade were exquisite. 
Never, Miriam thought, had the view 
appeared so lovely, the sky so blue, the 
ake so clear, or the heather so purple. 

n& Occasional bits of scrambling that 
Seared brought the colour into her 
cheeks, and by degrees, as her spirits 
little low laugh escaped her now 

aa: "€n—a sound that was rarely 

Bibs poe when Lionel was at home. 
fice wht orrest watched her frank open 
apt = had brightened so much that 
‘ Bie — like the same one he 

_ the picnic, gazing so 

euettfully into distance = = an 
Own, on OF satisfaction came into his 


Tose 


‘* How ready she is to take any gleams 
ef sunshine that come in her path,’’ he 
Was thinking; ‘“‘ not wrapping herself 
up in discofitent at her lot, but gladly 
welcoming any stray ray of brightness 
with a thankful spirit.’ 

‘ That-child’s heart is entirely bound 
up in her brother,’’ remarked the elder 
Mr. Forrest, as the two descended the 
hill after having dropped Miriam at 
Heatherdale. ‘It almost makes me 
tremble when I see anyone clinging with 
such deep fond love to any earthly 
object. One shrinks from thinking 
oe the severing of such a tie would 

é. 

‘* But why look onward, father? That 
is not like you. Do you not always say, 
‘ Sufficiefit unto the day is the evil 
thereof,’ and have we hot the promise, 
‘ As thy days, so shall thy strength be ?’ 
God will not lay on her shouldets any 
burden too heavy for her. He will give the 
strength proportioned to whatever trial 
He sees fit to send her, will He not ?”’ 

“‘True, my son, most true; we must 
not forget that. But there was some- 
thing very touching to me in seeing that 
young thing, with such strong, warm 
affections, and evidently such a clinging 
nature, so shut up and shut out from 
sympathy and congenial companionship ; 
for no single point, I should say, can 
those two have in common. However, 
we know that God’s ways are best and 
wisest, and that to alter her lot, even if 
we had-the power to do so, might be to 
hinder her growth, and rob her of the 
choice blessings which we know are 
lying behind all this course of discipline. 
For God’s best gifts to us often come 
folded up in some sorrow.”’ 


(Zo be concluded,) 


A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL 
LIFE. 


OT many months ago, 
when at Portsmouth, 
I witnessed an un- 
usual and memorable 
acene. It was at the 
cemetery. Follow- 
ing a hearse and 
mourning coaches, 
there was a_ great 
crowd of seafaring 
and fisher folk, 
chiefly youths and 
girls, such as one. sel- 
dom sees at a funeral, 
When the body was 
laid in the grave, a 

tduching and solemn hymn was sung ; and the 

large concourse of people, rough-looking and 
poor most of them, showed marked signs of 
grief for one loved and lost. ; 

On making inquiry I learned that it was the 
funeral of a Miss Warne, who had for many 
years laboured as a missionary teacher in one 
of the worst districts of Portsmouth. Her 
work was remarkable, not only on account of 
its results, but on account of the bodily, in- 
firmity of the worker. When quite a child 
she was disabled by rheumatic fever, supposed 
to be caused by sitting on a damp step. She 
was laid -on a bed of ,painful affliction for 

ears, and recovered only to become lame for 
life. At first she used two crutches, then one, 
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and at last she could walk with the help of 
a stick. 

But she had a noble spirit and, being full 
of faith and of love, she was anxious to spend 
her life usefully. . 

For many years she was a Sunday School 
teacher at Kent-street School, Portsea. 
About eight years ago her father removed to 
North End, Portsmouth. Near this is Rud- 
more, a place of notoriously bad name, in- 
habited. by fishermen, bargemen, and various 
classes connected with shipping. It was a 
neighbourhood where good men had often 
tried to preach the Gospel, but had always 
been discouraged on account of the noise and 
rudeness of the people. 

The difficulties did not discourage this weak 
invalid from trying to do good. A good and 
beneficent Christian man at Gosport, Mr. 
Cook, who had a ragged school there, and a 
Bethel ship for sailors, and who was zealous 
in good works, opened a mission hall at Rud- 
mote. Here Miss Warne began with a few 
children, telling them of Jesus and His love. 
Very soon bigger boys came, sailor lads and 
men, and, taking their seats, listened respect- 
fuily and attentively to the earnest teacher. 
Young women also came, and a friend of Miss 
Warne, Mrs. Vosper, kindly took these big 
girls to her home, and there formed a Sunday 
afternoon class, which was, and probably still 
is, well attended. Upwards of seventy big 
and little boys remained at the mission hall, 
some of them the roughest lads of the neigh- 
borrhood. 

Here Miss Warne laboured till laid aside by 
a painful illness a few months ago, and she 
was taken to her reward in Heaven. 

These were the boys and girls who followed 
their Joved friend to the cemetery, and wept 
and sang at the grave. ‘‘ Will you be there, 
and I?” was the refrain of the hymn. Let 
us hope that the good impression may be 
lasting, and that the Christian influence 
among the poor people at Rudmore may not 
cease. 

How pleasant it is to know that all over 
our dear native land, and in other lands, there 
are many working for the good of others, out 
of love to the Saviour. We mention this case 
because it shows how God will bless the faith 
and work of an earnest, though feeble, gi, 
who tries to be useful. 

The good Earl of Shaftesbury, in noticing 
the recent death of Miss Charlesworth, well- 
known for her work in poor districts of Lon- 
don, said:—‘* The death of such a woman as 
the late Miss Charlesworth should not pass 
unnoticed. I speak not now of her literary 
avilities, nor of the beautiful works she has 
written for the sake of our Lord and His 
people. I speak of her tender care and love for 
the wretched outcast.children of London—hun- 
dreds of whom by the formation of Stephen 
the Yeoman School, have been rescued from 
every form of temporal and spiritual miscry. 
What I tell I state from my own knowledge. 
I was her first agent in that work, and I can 
answer for the pure and intense delight she 
took in all its results. It is astonishing what, 
by God’s mercy, women can do, if they will 
but set their hearts and minds to the career 
before them.” 
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MY WORK BASKET. 





GUIPURE ON NET. 


ET a ground sixteen meshes in 
width, but should time be of con- 
sequence, buy the machine-made 
netting by the yard. Stretch.the 
foundation on a frame, or-tack it 
on green patent cloth, and pro- 
ceed to fill up the meshes with 
the different stitches illustrated. Ni FN 
Alternate opaque squares in point (| MSS NSS Boa 

. de plume, form a chequered head- Aub 

 ing,and through the vacant spaces 

can be threaded a coloured ribbon. 

Linen stitch shapes the vine 
leaves, veined by the raised plait 

stitch, which is continued in a single line 
for the stalks. The grapes are prettily re- 
produced by a cluster of little wheels; 
these wheels, or rosettes, coil over and 

under the lattice work, starting from a ARRAN 
point where two lines cross each other. i AN TN ANY: 
Hf 











AAR i; 






Be careful to darn round and round with- 
out either straining or slacking the thread 
too much, for on this regularity depends 
the entire effect. The remainder of the 
ground is filled up by the light point 
a esprit. 

If you have not taken the trouble to net 
your band in vandykes, cut it ont after- 
wards and make the edge firm by a close 

. button-hole stitch. This handsome design 
is appropriate both for dress and furniture-trimming, accord- 
ing to the size of the meshes and the quality of the thread. 

Ecru Luxembourg thread answers very well for this kind of 
work ; threepence-halfpenny, I believe, is the price per skein. 
l have seen similar borders, with a copper-coloured foundation 
and a red pattern. For a very uncommon lace, however, _ 
coloured silks can be used, even intermingled with gold and QC 
silver threads. Naturally, in this case, the expense of materials 
becomes a matter of consideration. Variegated wools and 
cottons may also be employed, when the choice of the silk or 
satin lining requires a right judgment. 
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HANGING POCKET. 
The poet of which we give an illustration is made of 
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vet and black satin. The front and back of velvet is HANGING POCKET. 


embroidered with a spray of 
apple blossom. 


The depth of the pocket is 
about six inches, and: width from 
point to point at top four and-a- 
half. These are joined together 
by a bias of satin three inches 
in width, slightly gathered to 
form a puffing. The seams are 
at top edged with a fine black 
silk cord. The cord by which 
the bag is attached to the waist 
is coarser. It takes about hall 
a yard for each side. Having 
sewn the cord on cpposite 
corners of each piece of velvet, 
slip on two silk barrels, suth- 
ciently loose for the cord to 3 
drawn through; then fasten the 
other ends to the bag. By this 
means the bag may be easily 
opened or closed. 

The satin should be a gene 
make with cotton back, aa 
velvet, when worked, lined wit 
black silk. s 

The embroidery is done 1 
filoselle ; the ees and shades 
should be chosen carefully, a¢ 
cording to the design worked, 


MY WORK BASKET. 373 
BAG FOR BatTuinc TowELs. 
This bag, which is both novel and light in-itself, is made of coloured 


cachemire and coarse grey crochet cotton or fine string, with a large 
crochet hook. The crochet is commenced at the point at the bottom 
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DETAIL OF HANGING POCKET. 


by making a chain of three stitches, and joining it in around. The 
stitches are made loosely. The following rows are two treble stitches 
into every chain stitch until fifteen rows are completed. Holding a 
thick ring, made of a coarse cord, closely on the top edge of the crochet 
bag, work over it in double crochet into every stitch. Begin on the last 
row, make a ehain of seven stitches, miss four, single crochet in next 
three stitches and repeat. The last row is—three treble, three double, 


: ; 7 = B ALAN reer 

three treble over every seven chain stitches in last row ; pass to the \\ Serres aun 58 

next seven chain and repeat. RY “ange” 
The handle is made of a band of crochet of five double stitches for LW 


the length required. It is then doubled and the edges sewn together. 
‘fine cord-is drawn through the open scollops, witha’ tassel of blue 
wool attached (see illustration) ; another tassel is fastened to the point 
at bottom. 

The crochet work is made brighter by working small stars in Berlin 
wool in stripes from the point. The cachemire bag is sewn round the 


upper edge of the crochet-bag, and finished with a frill and drawing, 
through which a cord is passed. 


GUIPURE WoRrK CASE. 


The foundation of this dainty trifle consists of a band of square 
netting twenty-six meshes wide, and pointed at one end. ‘The design 
is appropriately arranged as a rectangle for the back, and two triangles 
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BAG FoR BATHING TOWELS. 


for the under flap, in which the three-cornered repeat of the upper 
flat will fit when folded over. Linen, wheel, and plait stitches compose 
the pattern, and the ground is filled in with pints desprit; button- 
hole stitch finishes the vandyked meshes of the point. The guipure 
completed, the band is mounted on a slightly wider strip of coloured 
sarcenet or satin, outlined by cord, and finished by a button. 
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THE QUEEN oO’ 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


MAY'S THA PARTY. 











Sf) WILE the 
* Interview 
between 
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ther was 
taking 
place, 
Mr. Mi- 
nister 
was re- 
counting 
to his 
z fhreee 
- guests what he 
knew of Mr. Gold- 
“* worthy. He had 
not been personally 





j “acquainted with him 
fo NNN ‘ 
t=" “when he painted May’s pic- 
\ ¢)y ture, but knew of him only as 
\—" a fellow artist who had gone 


abroad to study. He had, himself, also 
left England soon after his casual ac- 
quaintance with May and her mother, 
and had thus lost sight of them. He had 
met Mr. Goldworthy casually after he 
left the fever hospital, and had been 
struck by his name and appearance. He 
introdueed himself to him as having, he 
believed, painted a picture of his little 
girl, which had done much towards lay- 
ing the foundation of his reputation. 
Poor Goldworthy caught at the hope this 
information held out, and asked for par- 
ticulars. He learnt little or nothing 
more than he already knew; but he 
obtained from Minister the name of the 
manager who had engaged his child for 
the pantomimes. He sought him, but 
only to ascertain that the little May 
Queen had suddenly disappeared, much 
to his personalinconvenience and annoy- 
ance. te returned to Mr. Minister in a 
state of great excitement. Indeed, that 
gentleman believed him _ half-crazed 
from.,the first. Nevertheless, he sought 
to aid him. He was a younger man than 
Goldworthy, and had met with success. 
He heartily pitied his unfortunate brother 
artist, and tried by sympathy and more 
substantial assistance to soothe his sor- 
rows, and encourage him to begin life 
afresh. But the loss of wife and child 
added to his previous and - subsequent 
severe iNnesses, deprived him of, energy, 
and he seemed incapable of any exertion. 
Still, he had undoubted genius, and 
Minister knew that if he could only be 
prevailed upon to resume art as a pro- 
iession, and follow it with interest, his 
talents must be publicly acknowledged. 
Lut the wifeless, childless man could 
only be induced to paint what are prosai- 
cally called ‘‘ Pot-boilers,” or such rapid 
sketches as picture dealers love to buy, 
and which bring to the artist just money 
enough to supply his daily needs,-in other 
words, to ‘‘ keep'the pot boiling.’’ Gold- 
worthy neither sought nor cared for fame. 
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By ANNE BEALE, author of “Idonea,’” &c. 


He could have wearied ‘his very soul for 
those he loved:; but for himself alone he 
cared not. However, Minister conceived 
a strong attachment for him, bred, doubt- 
less, from |:is own kind heart, for we 


instinctively love those whom we seek to 


benefit. He instilled hope into the down- 
cast man, by assuring him that he must 
discover his child, since her remarkable 
hair, alone, would suffice to identify her. 
He had scen no other golden crown like 
hers, and he felt sure he should find her 
yet. 

By degrees it came to pass that Gold- 
worthy consented to share his kind 
friend’s abode, and they had lived three 
years together. Minister had thusnotonly 
tocultivate his own powers, but to spur on 
his yet more gifted companion to exer- 
tion. He succeeded in nerving him up to 
spasmodic efforts which, he affirmed, 
produced more effect than his own con- 
secutive work ; but he never induced him 
to paint a finished picture for exhibition. 
His mental powers were as uncertain as 
his physical, and his fear had been that 
they might give way altogether; but, he 
said, ecstatically— 

‘* Now that he has found his daughter 
—and so sweet a daughter—all will be 
well. We shall have his pictures in the 
Academy, and he will yet be honoured 
among his fellow men.”’ 

‘And it will be your doing, sir. The 
honour will be yours, the glory God’s,’”’ 
exclaimed Uncle Laban, holding out his 
hand, which the artist took. 

Mr. Everton and Meredith also showed 
their appreciation of the loving kindness 
of Minister by words and looks, but he 
assured them that he should be more 
than repaid by the reunion of parent and 
child, and the restoration to the world of 
a long-concealed genius. 

They talked on, and on, awaiting the 
conclusion of the interview in the other 
room. They discussed May's grand- 
parents and her relations with them— 
the desire of Mrs. Richards that she 
should appear in public—and all her 
previous history. Minister’s one idea 
was, that she must at once take up her 
abode with her father. Laban’s, that no 
one could fill her place at Derwen. 
Meredith’s, that if she were to be taken 
from them a second star would set from 
the horizon of his life. 

While they were thus conversing, the 
red baize door slowly opened, and May 
and her father came in hand in hand. 
She was, indeed, leading him, for he 
was nervous at encountering strangers, 
and trembled as he approached those 
who were awaiting-him. All but Minister 
started at the haggard vision that 
appeared with the sunny child-woman, 
but May immediately reassured them. 

‘‘ Here is my dear.papa, Uncle Laban. 
He remembers you and how you loved 
my dear mamma,”’ she said, using the 
words familiar to her in infancy. 

She drew her father forward; who 
seemed to hang back, and Laban 
hastened to meet him, and to take and 


THE MAY. 


press the hand which May held, half 
mploringly, towards him. 

‘‘Tharik God, we have found you, sir,” 
he said, ‘‘and that it was by no fault of 
yours that our poor Mary and the child 
were left alone.” 

“ My fault was that I took her from 
you and her peaceful home,’’ sobbed 
Goldworthy. ‘And now shall I do 
the same, and ruin her child’s happi- 
ness ?”” 

‘This is cousin Meredith, who is so 
good tome; and this is Mr. Everton, 
who—who—wrote io great-grandfather, 
and sent me into Wales,”’ broke in May, 
again taking the hand which Laban had 
relinquished, and leading her father, 
still reluctant, towards her other friends. 

“You have all befriended them. Thank 
you, God bless you,’’ he said, sank into 
a chair, and burst into tears. 

Filial feelings had already sprung into 
May’s soul, and she laid her hand gently 
on her father’s shoulder. The by- 
standers looked at one another in sur- 
prise as they remarked the half-protect- 
ing, half-tender gesture, and the artist 
whispered to Meredith; ‘‘ My task is 
done,’’ and Meredith silently reflected 
that May’s had, indeed, begun. 

Her father recovered gradually from 
his emotion, and the little party sobered 
down into something more like conver- 
sation than the broken talk that had 
hitherto passed amongst them. May 
was thus enabled furtively to consider 
her newly-found parent and his friend. 
She thought that everyone who saw 
her father must pity him, he looked so 
careworn, old, and sad; while all who 
looked at Mr. Minister must adraire him, 
he was so bright, handsome, and intel- 
lectual in appearance. Those were not 
exactly the words she used ; neither was 
she accomplished enough to employ 
“artistic,”’ but the latter was the term 
exactly suitable to the artist’s appear- 
ance. He wore his hair rather long, 
had a bushy beard, and somewhat pre 
minent eyebrows, and was gifted with 
the kindest, brightest.,and most penetra- 
ting grey eyes that May had ever secn. 
She did not wonder at her father trust- 
ing him, for she felt as if all who saw 
him must instinctively love him. Her 
poor father was different, and, either from 
nature or misfortune, looked not only 
sad but morose. : 

The question soon arose as to when 
the Welsh choir was to return t0 Wales, 
and the answer was, ‘next week.” Its 
members had yet work to do and sights 
to see, after which they would go bac 
to their labours in the mines. ; 

“‘T can never more part with this, ay 
child,” exclaimed Goldworthy, Bas 
rising, in sudden excitement. ie 
must return without her. I will pa 
work, become a new man for her; bu 
she must not leave me.’ 

“There will yet be time to talk oa 
this,’? remarked Minister, soothing ly 
“We need settle nothing to-day. 
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“My father and mother will be lost 
without her,”’ put in Laban. ‘I think 
it would be their death if we returned 
without her.”’ 

Their death! The thoughtless words 
electrified May, and brought back the 
wild look into her father’s eyes. He 
suddenly seized her hand ane, looking 
at her entreatingly, cried out in 
despair— 

‘Madeline, my child! my only hope ! 
ou will not leave me? Minister, my 
friend! say she shall not go from us.’’ 

“Tt shall all be arranged. We will 
manage it,’ replied Minister, with a 
warning glance at Laban. 

May was terrified. Either she must 
never see her beloved ‘grandparents 
again, she thought ; or must forsake the 
strange, lonely, sorrowing father she had 
just found. Mr. Everton saw her per- 
plexity and whispered to her— 

“The Lord will make your path 
straight, dear child.” 

“Yes, dearsir, I know,’’ she returned, 
with one of the wise little nods her friends 
used to notice; and the perplexity de- 
parted from her fair face, leaving a 
loving security in its stead. 

Meredith, too, as if to strengthen her, 
rose and stood behind her and her 
father. 

“YT know exactly what to do, dear 
papa,’ she said. ‘‘ I will write to great- 
grandfather, and he will tell me what is 
right. He always knows exactly.’’ 

‘He will take you from me. He will 
never part with you. And he has the 
first right in you, for has he not saved 
you?” said her father, excitedly. 

‘‘Perhaps I can be half with you and 
half with them,” suggested May, the 
irtepressible tears starting to her eyes. 


“T have quite a large house, all to 
myself,” here broke in Meredith. 
“Perhaps, by-and-bye, you could come 
and visit me, sir, and so cousin May 
would be amongst all of us. It is situ- 
ated in the loveliest valley in the whole 
world.”’ 

P “ Delightful !’’ exclaimed the artist. 

I will come, too; and Goldworthy 
and I will have a sketching tour, and 
produce such pictures as shall make all. 
our fortunes. Upon the strength of it, 
yo. cannot do better than share a poor 
artist’s humble fare. Now, Goldworthy, 
make yourself presentable, and do me: 
the favour of taking off that artistic: 
tobe, and donning your proper coat, 
for have we not a young lady to tea to- 
night 2”? 

“Do you wish it, my child?’ asked! 
Goldworthy, with anxious eagerness. 

nN yes, dear sir,’’ replied May, 
catching the tone of her father’s friend ; 
if you do not: dislike it yourself.” 

He rose slowly and left the room. 

' ‘A good beginning,” cried Minister, 
Clapping his hands. ‘He has not laid: 
a that dressing-gown for months.. 

Ow, sweet May, take off the obstre- 
Perous bonnet, which will not keep on, 
and preside at our five o’clock—no, six: 
0 clock tea,” 

— was looking at the door through. 
i e the gaunt man and flowered robe: 
a Just passed, and was thinking how 
ain, could best ‘‘ minister to a mind. 

seased’’ and, at the same time, do her 


duty to those she loved best. She started 
at the words addressed to her. 

‘Oh, sir! I cannot, indeed I cannot,’’ 
she exclaimed. 

‘‘ Indeed you can, May. You always 
pour out tea at home,” said Meredith. 

“Come, and surprise your father. He 
will think himself in civilised life again. 
He avoids company, and flies from a 
stranger as froma fiery serpent. Nay, 
Mr. Morrison, you must stay. Un- 
accustomed! I take it an honour that 
you should sup with me.”’ 

The artist turned from one. to another, 
pleadingly. Laban excused himself, 
because, he said, quietly, he had never 
sat ata gentleman’s table. Mr. Everton 
was afraid his wife would expect him, but 
Mr. Minister overruled them all. He 
led the way across a passage to a small 
dining-room, where tea was laid. He 
placed a chair for May at the head of the 
table with the words— 

“You must sit here; I will help you. 
Your father will think himself at home. 
He shall sit on one side of you, I on the 
other. This will probably be your home 
for the present. You may save him 
yet. All he wants is something to live 
for. His disease is nervous despond- 
ency.”’ 

Bewildered May had never before 
heard of such a malady. It sounded 
awful! But she obeyed, and took the 
feminine post at the tea-table, not 
knowing what she did or what she ought 
to do. The others also seated them- 
selves, leaving the place at May’s right 
hand vacant. The host signed to a 
female servant, who appeared, to leave 
the room, and the little party sat 
expectant, all gazing on the door. It 
opened at last. Poor May’s heart beat 
almost as painfully as when she had first 
met her father, as he appeared in frock 
coat and neat waistcoat and tie. He 
sat down by her side quite naturally. 

“JT am afraid I have been keeping 
ryou,”’ he said, glancing round ; then, to 
May, with a sad smile, ‘‘Am I spruce 
‘enough for my little girl ?’”’ 

Mr. Everton said grace, and May, 
‘trembling very much, began to pour out 
tthe tea under the direction of Mr. 
‘Minister. The table was spread with 
‘ample viands, and adorned with beauti- 
ful flowers. The room was pretty and 
‘artistic, and she felt truly as if she were 
in a strange dream. Still, her own 
father was near, and three of her dearest 
friends close by. That father watched 
her movements with eyes kindled into 
natural brightness, and sat entranced 
while the others talked. All strove to 
be at ease, but it was with effort that 
May restrained her tears. Perhaps 
Meredith understood her best, but he 
felt, with a sort of regret, that he must 
again yield his place in her affections to 
another, and not even wait upon and aid 
‘her as of old. He heard her father’s oft- 
repeated ‘‘ My darling, we will never, 
never part again,’ with a pang, and 
‘wondered sadly why so great a happiness 
as,the reunion of father and child should, 
as this probably would, cause sorrow to 
loving hearts far away. But “I will 
‘write to great-grandfather,’’ was all 
May could find to say. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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~-|HE youngest of my 
readers will hardly 
imagine that the ex- 
alted position occu- 
pied by Her Majesty 
ensures either per- 
sonal repose or an 
immunity from the 
daily cares and wor- 
ries peculiar to man- 
kind. ‘Triste 
comme la gran- 
deur,” is an expression of Napoleon L., 
and something of the same feeling which 
induced a long list of monarchs to “retire 
from business before death called upon 
them to resign the crown imperial,” made 
their country homes peculiarly dear to Her 
Majesty and her family. 

The Queen and Prince always disliked late 
hours, and never had any great liking for town 
gaieties. Soon after her wedding she writes, 
“T formerly was too happy to go to London, 
and wretched to leave it; and now since the 
blessed hour of my marriage, and still more 
since the summer, I dislike and am unhappy 
to leave the country, and could be content and 
happy never to go to town.” ‘The solid 
pleasures of a peaceful, quiet, yet merry life, 
in the country, with my inestimable husband 
and friend, my all in all, are far more 
durable than the amusements of London, 
though we don’t despise and dislike these 
sometimes.” 

Town engagements, such as they were, were 
most years compressed into a few weeks; even 
in the happier days, when the capital rejoiced 
greatly at the presence of the sovereign, Her 
Majesty writes, ‘As for going out, as people 
do here every night to balls and parties, and 
to breakfasts and teas all day long besides, I 
am sure no one could stand it worse than I 
should.” The Qucen derived great bene- 
fit and pleasure from Claremont when her 
children were young; it recalled the happiest 
days of her own childhood—her visits to her 
Uncle Leopold, King of the Belgians. The his- 
tory of that childhood—the simple, thorough, 
and excellent system of education pursued— 
was a fitting prelude to the domestic happiness 
which followed her union with the Prince. 

Princess Victoria was born May 2qth, 1819, 
some few months before the death of her 
father. Her mother, for a second timc 
widowed, with very circumscribed means 
for her position, far removed from her own 
German relatives, nevertheless realized the 
importance of educating her youngest daughter 
in England, and the Queen’s girlhood was 
spent at Kensington Palace, carefully watched 
over by her mother and her Uncle Leopold, 
for whom she ever entertained the tenderest 
affection, and blessed by the companion- 
ship of her dearly-loved half - sister, 
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Yeodora. Very strict economy and great 
regularity marked the daily routine of life, 
and it was not till she was twelve years 
old that the Baroness Lehzen, her governess, 
was permitted to acquaint-her with the pro- 
bability of her succession to the throne of 
England. Visits to Brighton, and to different 
parts of England, were the chief changes in 
the monotony of her life, the sweetest part of 
which was the warm affection subsisting in the 
family circle, an affection which grew as years 
went on. Up to the day of her death there 
was daily, often almost hourly, communi- 
cation between the Queen and the Duchess of 
Kent. ‘Never a day I did not get letters 
from or about her several times in the day,” 
her daughter writes, in that most interesting 
account of her mother’s death, which she her- 
self relates when, on the 21st February, 1861, 
she and the Prince were summoned to Frog- 
more, to find the Duchess, in her darkened 
bedroom, lying on a sofa supported by 
cushions, breathing heavily, not able to re- 
cognise her, and remaining in this unconscious 
state till the breathing ceased for ever. The 
Princess Hohenlohe had not even the consola- 
tion of being with her parent at the last, and 
her letter to her Queen is another testimony 
to the simple, tender, sisterly affection subsist- 
ing between the two. ‘‘ You say that looking 
through her things, touching what belonged to 
her, opening her drawers, &c., is to you as if 
you were doing something very wrong; I and 
Hermann felt that, after dearest Ernest’s 
(her husband’s) death, I could hardly bring 
myself to do it, because I know how particular 
he was that nobody should get at his things, 
and then——. Oh! it is too dreadful.” 

The fact that the Princess Louise received, 
after her death, the birthday presents her 
grandmother had been at such special pains to 
select for her, gives another glimpse of the 
kindly domestic relations between the several 
members of the Royal family. 

At Windsor Castle the Queen has always 
passed some months of each ycar, and many 
who know the beauty of its surroundings, and 
of the building itself, will agree with Louis 
Philippe that “72 n'y @ rien de plus beau que 
Windsor.” It is at once among the finest 
royal residences in the world, the best suited 
to royal pageants, and the most perfectly- 
secluded of homes. It has played an im- 
portant part in the Queen’s life. Here, in 
October, 1839, after a happy week of evening 
amusements and dining together, she accepted 
the Prince; here she spent her short honey- 
moon; and here she experienced the first agony 
vf widowhood. Her children, the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Connaught, and Princess 
Alice were married at Windsor, where lie the 
ashes of those most dear to her. 

The Prince Consort inherited from his 
father a talent for landscape gardening, and 
after he had devoted some attention to the 
gardens at Buckingham Palace, he much 
improved the pleasure grounds at Windsor, 
established a model farm, and devoted his 
attention to agricultural improvements. 
Amid the wealth of rooms filled with trea- 
sures of all kinds—china, pictures, busts, 
and bronzes; the apartments in which the 
Queen now chiefly passes her time are 
situaled by what is known as the Queen’s 
Entrance, whence she issues many times in 
the day for walks in the grounds, or drives in 
a pony-carriage with her constant com- 
panion, the Princess Beatrice, and some 
of her ladies. Her own sitting-room, with 
its square Gothic windows, opens out of 
the Grand Corridor, and looks upon the 
Long Walk. Her own dining-room is octa- 
gonal, lined with oak, and hung with Gobe- 
lites tapestry of boar hunts, severe and 
sombre, and above the chair usually occupied 
by Her Majesty hangs her portrait by Baron 
Yon Angeli, depicting her in all the severity of 


her widow’s weeds. In these saddened days 
of her life, when the labours of the day ex- 
acted by State necessity are over, many hours 
are devoted to knitting, spinning, drawing, 
and music. The Queen is a great reader, and 
during his life the Prince and she read much 
together; now the Princess Beatrice and her 
ladies read aloud to Her Majesty. 

Osborne and Balmoral are the royal homes 
which the Queen and her husband made for 
themselves — delightful retreats from the 
oppressive splendour and formality of Court 
life 


c. 
Sir Robert Peel first brought Osborne to 
their notice, and the first portion of 800 acres 
was bought from Lady Isabella Blatchford. 
The Prince showed great ability in the laying 
out and planting of the gardens, and in 1846, 
when the fine Isle of Wight air was doing 
them allso much good, he describes himself 
as “partly forester, partly builder, partly 
farmer, partly gardener ;”’ and the Queen her- 
self tells how “ Albert is so happy here—out 
all day planting and directing, and it is so 
good tor him.”’ A delightful domestic country 
life has always been ed here. ‘‘ When we 
are in the Isle of Wight we are not surrounded 
bya Court and its formalities—our life is so quiet 
and simple,” she presently adds, They left it 
ever with regret, the children as much as their 
parents, their enjoyment of summer sunshine 
was intense, as they strove to catch butterflies 
or worked in their little gardens. The Swiss 
Cottage was entirely given up to them for 
pastime and instruction, and it is here that the 
princesses gained a practical knowledge of the 
mysteries of cooking, their arms bare, and 
large bibbed aprons covering their dresses. In 
addition Osborne affords all the various amuse- 
ments which the sea gives, bathing, boating, 
yachting, all of which now and in the past the 
Royal family have particularly appreciated. 

At Balmoral the Queen has been able to 
throw off still more the trammels of State 
surroundings. It was in September, 1848, 
that Her Majesty records her first impressions 
of« the pretty little castle in the old Scottish 
style, hills rising all round, the Dee flowing at 
the rear, the scenery wild, the soil dry. The 
accommodation the castle afforded was, how- 
ever, not equal to the requirements of the 
household ; a nice little hall and billiard room 
and dining room, over this the sitting-room, 
bedroom, and dressing-room of the Queen 
and Prince, with the children’s rooms near at 
hand, the ,gentlemen living above, the ladies 
below, were the chief resources of the house; 
and in 1853 the stone of the present new 
building was laid, which was completed within 
the year. On the 7th September, 1855, the 
Royal family took possession, an old shoe 
thrown after them for luck as they entered the 
hall. October 13, 1856, the Queen writes :— 
‘* Every year my heart becomes more fixed in 
this dear Paradise, and so much more so now, 
that all has become my dear Albert’s own 
creation, own work, own building, own laying 
out, as at Osborne, and his great taste and the 
impress of his dear hand have been stamped 
everywhere.” 

Sir James Clarke had urged the purchase of 
the estate from Sir R. Gordon, and the fee 
simple was obtained from the Earl of Fife. 
Few sovereigns have been able so completely 
to throw off the shackles of court pomp in 
favour of a simple, secluded, mountain life, 
amid beautiful scenery and the purest air. 
The Prince Consort enjoyed the shooting and 
fishing thoroughly, but he by no means gave 
himself up to selfish enjoyment; he introduced 
a completely new system of agriculture, and 
his first thought was the good of the surround- 
ing people, whose moral tone he greatly raised. 
School houses have been built on the estate, 
and an excellent library formed, the latter with 
the money which Her Majesty’s “Leaves-from 
the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands” 
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realised. This book brings the life which Her 
Majesty and her family lead in their high. 
land home vividly before us. In her accounts 
of her visits to the old women (p. 119) we see 
her making purchases for the poor, bestowing 
gifts upon them, and visiting them by their 
“ain firesides” like any ordinary chdtelaine, 
and we know that the triendly relations sub. 
sisting between her and them is founded on 
affectionate respect, that every year the bond 
grows stronger, the deep shadow of her widow- 
hood having strengthened and enlarged her 
charities more and more. In Scotland the 
Queen is adored by her dependants; every 
name is familiar to her, and she joys in their 
joys and sorrows with them. The independ. 
ance, simple-mindedness, and kindheartedness 
of the Highland race are specially appreciated 
by her, and she is learned in the customs and 
traditions of the ohitg 

The accounts given by Her Majesty of the 
several expeditions made incognita to Glen 
Fishie, Invermark, Loch Avon, Blair Athole, 
&c., are so simply and naturally told that her 
readers follow in her footsteps, enjoying the 
lovely scenery, and realising to the full how 
charming it must have been after the turmoil 
of State observance, to be dining in a quiet 
country inn, or picnicking in the open air like 
ordinary mortals, amid mountain solitudes, 
face to face with nature, and making occasional 
sketches as time served. 

When in December, 1861, the Queen ex- 
perienced the great and irreparable loss of her 
dearly-loved husband, the whole current of her 
domestic life changed. But her children were 
still left to her. Since then the Princess Alice 
has passed away on the anniversary of her 
father’s death, most deservedly lamented. But 
through all these trials and changes the 
Queen’s daily life has been a noble example to 
her people of what home life should be, and 
the more we learn about it the more our 
affectionate respect strengthens. She spends 
only a few days annually in London, and from 
time to time pays short visits abroad; the 
rest of the year is divided between Windsor, 
Osbome, and Balmoral. Early rising, a 
morning given up to business letters and 
affairs of State, daily drives and walks, an 
eight o’clock dinner, and an evening amid her 
ladies and her family, is the daily routine of 
her present life. ‘In love consists the in- 
ward tie, in love is the fundamental principle 
of happiness,” wrote the Prince Consort to 
the Princess Royal. It is the best illustration 
of the Queen’s domestic life. 
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MURDER WILL OUT. 


THE AvencinG Crows.—A traveller fell 
among thieves, who resolved to murder him. 
Whilst they were committing this horrid 
crime, the unfortunate man, looking up, sa 
a flock of crows hovering in the air. “ Avenge 
my death,” he cried, ‘ye birds of luckless ill- 
omen!” A few days after the thieves entered 
an inn, when one of the party,’ who observed 
a large number of crows gathering round, 
said sarcastically, ‘‘ Here they come to avenge 
the death of the traveller whom we killed tne 
other day.” The servant of the house hear: 
these words, repeated them to the master, an 
he to the magistrate, and the rasca.s soon 
suffered the punishment due to their crimes. 
So the proverb that ‘ murder will out, 
proved true in this case, as it has aften ig 
before. Nothing in the whole history ¢ 
crime is more curious than the way 1n which 
nature seems to conspire against aaperid 
and the equally remarkable manner 10 ees 
murderers seem to conspire against te 
selves. 
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a WELL-«-SPENT LIF E, 


By ISABELLA F. MAYO. ? 
HER youth was filled with gentle tasks, She had some secrets which she kept 
With homely joys and holy cares; In silence, as if never heard: 
’['was hers to read the grandsire’s psalm, Folks trusted her as they might trust 
And teach the little ones their prayers ; A distant star or wandering bird. 
And some, now scattered far and wide, (I think her own heart might enfold 
First said ‘Our Father’ by her side. A secret which she never told! 
She could not give the dainty gifts I think she gave the angels one 
The rich folks’ careless money buys; Sweet story for themselves to read— 
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So she gave the comfort of her smile, Surely they know: the secret source 

The silent laughter of her eyes, Of many a brave and loving deed— 
Which only seemed more sweet to grow And what a Heaven earth would grow 
The more they wept for others’ woe. If all our sorrow blossomed so!) 
She could not plead the orphan’s cause, She gave her very life at last, 

Nor fill the widow’s hand with pelf, Ready she was to go or stay: 
But she gave all she had to give— ' Her Lord had slain all death for her, 

Her thoughts, her heart, her very self; And those who watched her heard her say, 
She shared her wage, she broke her bread, “J long to know, beyond earth’s view, 


She watched the sick and lonely bed. What work He keeps for me to do.”’ 
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ON THE ART OF VERSE-MAKING. 


By the Author of “The Truce of God, and 
other Poems.” 


L 


WE heard not long since of a bevy of ladies 
engaged in poetical composition. ‘It was 
the prime of summer time.’ There they sat 
in the quiet evening glow, pencil in hand, with 
knitted-brow, the white paper patiently await- 
ing the tremulous inscription. It was all in 
vain. The theme was too difficult. Perhaps 
it had puzzled others as fair before them ; but 
so it was, not one of the company could 
achieve her desire. The subject was prosaic; 
but, then difficulties should be only an incen- 
tive to genius. A sentence had been sub- 
mitted for meditation—‘‘ There was an old 
woman, and she was as deaf as a post ;”’ and 
from these words they were required tc make 
‘a verse.”” We can excuse their failure: it 
was not so wonderful as the rhyme they were 
expected to compose— 


‘¢ There was an old woman, and she 
Was as deaf as a P-0-S-'T.”” 


Now it must at once be said that’ there is 
very much verse-making inthe world which is 
quite as mechanical as this couplet. Do we, 
then, advise the cultivation of this art on which 
we are about to write? No, we do not, asa 
matter of common acquirement. But is there 
not much music as mechanical, and which is 
waste as regards ali higher result? Is there 
not many a drawing lesson given, with no 
other consequence than a few angular lines 
that can never be construed into a picture? 
And yet is all such tentative effort to be con- 
demned—education of the ear, it may be, in 
some partial way, or of the eye, to a measure 
of exactness quite as useful in human affairs 
as the masterpieces of painting? Let our 
readers discriminate for themselves. The 
flowers give out their fragrance, the birds give 
out their song, each according to its kind; so 
let it be with our girls. If there be a poet 
among them, let her soar. If there be one 
with pleasant facility of versification, why not 
use the gift in its humbler place? They should 
not need to be told that a frog cannot be a 
nightingale, or that little Miss Plainprose does 
not preside over the Muses. 

The Poet’s Corner, once so conspicuous in 
every newspaper, has been shorn of its honours 
by the multiplication of magazines, but never 
were versifiers more abundant than now. 
Morning, noon, and night their manuscripts 
invade the editor’s table. Happy is that per- 
sonage if now and then he finds some pearl 
amongst this waste. According to the ex- 
perience of the present writer, they come like 
the leaves with the spring, when the poetical 
sap begins to circulate. In the winter they 
are fewer. If, however, any stixring event 
occurs—a great shipwreck, a royal wedding— 
there is, whatever the season, an immediate 
outflow of sympathetic rhyme. As to the 
boys and girls of tender years, they are apt to 
send their “first compositions,” as of peculiar 
value to the world at large, and in this prac- 
tice are often abetted by the proud father or 
mother. In all this versifying. there is much 
waste of time. We would not undervalue 
what is really good, or simply experimental. 


‘Allow something on the credit side for any 


good feeling expressed, for any sympathies 
deepened, for the pleasure of honest effort, 
and the value that attaches to mental pur- 
suits, and the balance is still heavily against 
these contributions. As regards the larger 
number, the ideas are ordinary, the phrases 
worn, and the lines such as a skilled impro- 
visator could supply in any quantity. 
No; the, poet is born, not made. The 
world has been often told so since Horace first 
penned that famous phrase.’ Take the fairest 
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maiden you can find; feed her-with honey, 
anoint her with dews, lead her when the morn- 
ing breaks through the vocal groves, and let 
the night silently wrap her in its silent shades; 
subject her to what course of influences you 
will, but you cannot make her a poet if she 
has not the poetic soul. Or is there one 
among your companions whose eyes bespeak a 
graver wisdom? Open before her the book of 
life, let her observe and ponder, let her sym- 
pathise and suffer; ne education of yours can 
give her the interpreting voice. The old 
Roman poet was nght. ‘Tell me where is 
fancy bred?” And yet perhaps some homely 
little governess—some “Gladys,” such as Jean 
Ingelow describes—may have the coveted 
faculty, and with it 


‘*‘ A healthful hunger for the great idea, 
The beauty and the blessedness of life.’ 


Many great things have been written of the 
poet. He has been called “ seer’ and “ legis- 
lator,” and it is quite true his influence in the 
world has been as large as it issubtle. ‘‘ Give 
me the making of a nation’s ballads, and I 
care not who makes the laws,” is a saying 
that has been quoted a hundred times. But 
while we write these things we must beware 
also of unduly exaggerating his place. The 
poet himself is often treated as an abstrac- 
tion. He is idealised; and, like his own 
creations, sometimes more a creature of 
imagination than of fact. There are other 
gifts as precious as those with which he is 
endowed; other gifts which cannot be ac- 
quired, but are conferred by nature. The 
world does not want only poets, nor in- 
deed only “seers” or “legislators.” Ima- 
gination is but a part of our complex 
nature. The little Miss Plainprose afore- 
said has a sphere in which she may be as 
useful and honoured as if she were Queen of 
Parnassus. 

The noblest poetry, however, is subject to 
art, even as the best prose obeys the rules of 
grammar. Horace himself wrote the ‘Ars 
Poetica.” And even those who are not am- 
bitious of verse-making, may have the better 
appreciation of what is written if they have 
some knowledge of its form. Readers have 
asked us for a few hints; some of them wish 
to know a little more about the structure of 
verse, and the different metres in common use. 
We propose, therefore, after this preliminary 
note of warning, tc give a few suggestions and 
examples. 

Let us suppose a few cases. There is a 
daughter who likes to make home happy. 
Next week is her mother’s birthday. She has 
been quietly preparing her gift, which. is to be 


laid on the breakfast-tablei,with a little,note ; 
she would like to say something beyond what 
everybody says .on such an occasion—to in- 
dividualise, so to say, or emphasise her affec- 
tion if she could in her very words. So she 
contrives a verse, which, whatever its imper- 
fections, has her heart in it. 

There is a sister, who has a lively brother 
at school, whom she keeps well osted in 
domestic affairs—excuse the pun! There 
was a picnic the other day by the river side. 
How the boy would have enjoyed it! Oh the 
boating and the fun, and the fishes! and the 
hot sunshine, and the delicious shade of the 
trees, and the jokes cracked, and the plates 
broken! She must tell him; and, venture- 
some girl, she indites Ler letter in rhyme. 
How her brother laughs over her description ; 
she communicates, it is evident, some part at 
least of her enjoyment to him. 

There is a maiden, “sweet seventeen,’’ if 
you prefer it, or perhaps with a spice of some- 
what older experience. She has a bright and 
merry face; there is a slightly satirical ring 
sometimes in her laugh, her words are a little 
keen, yet she rules as a sort of queen in her 
circle. She'does not spare the foibles of her 


friends, but they are not afraid of her, for she 
is too generous to be unjust. They have 
amongst them a Manuscript which circulates 
periodically, in which they set down their 
thoughts for purposes of mutual improve. 
ment. This week there is a page over which 
they are all laughing. It is a smooth little 
piece of pleasant satire, not one unkind word 
in it, but everybody sees the point. ‘ Sweet 
seventeen’? has been trying her pen, and her 
laugh betrays her. 

Now, in these familiar illustrations, we have, 
in each instance, a genuine inspiration. The 
same feeling might have been expressed in 
prose, but at least an effort has been made 
to give it completer utterance. It is possible 
that the birthday verse, the rhymed de. 
scriptive letter, the lively satire, might each 
be poetry of the sort that deserves our praise, 
The three productions might each express 
something of the real thought and feeling of 
the writer, and so well express it, in such fit 
and musical words, as to merit our respect. 
Observe, the first requisite in verse-making 
is a genuine. inspiration. 

According to the nature of this inspiration 
will be the form of verse adopted. The 
objects which may move a poet are as various 
as the wide world, and the musical range of 
his expression corresponds with the play of 
human emotion. We speak now of things 
that lie beyond common attainment. 

Suppose the imagination to be occupied with 
some great succession of events which it would 
realise and present : it will naturally choose to 
clothe them in stately and-measured language; 
and we have what is called epzc or heroic 
verse. Let the incidents be of a lighter kind, 
requiring more rapid movement, and we have 
a simpler narrative style ; such, for example, 
as that adopted by Sir Walter Scott. Let the 
story be simpler still, soon told, some touching 
or heroic incident of life, and we have the 
ballad. 

The poet, however, may be a student of 
human fife: he may be concerned with the 
motives and purposes of men; the chief interest 
of the complex history may lie for him in that 
inner world which is the substance to which 
all things else are as shadow. Then his poetry 
will take dramatic form, and he will move to 
his end by the self-revealing characters of his 
drama, The imaginative splendours-in which, 


for example, Milton delights, are as nothing 
‘to him:;, The stormy sweep of ocean, the fruit- 


ful plain, the forest glades, the mountain 
cataracts, the glory of the sunshine, and the 
mystery of the clouds—all these things which 
have inspired so many a noble strain, are of 
small dccount. It has been said of the 


poet that he is “dowered with the hate of 
‘hate, thescorn of scorn.”’ The great dramatist, 


with his own intensity of feeling, sees and 
portrays this world within men, and his poem 
is so constructed as to show the interplay— 
often the tragic movement—of human passion. 
The narrower range of individual life offers 
also scope enough to the poet. Joy hese 
into song; love pleads melodiously; gre 
cannot check its wail. Our devotion bursts 
into praise. And so we come to have - 
various forms of dyric verse, which tunef ully 
express the varying soul. Sometimes this 
verse has the intensity of lofty, imaginative 
feeling, and is the voice of humanity speaking. 
Then we have the. ode in its noblest form. 
For example, observe how in Mr. Tennyson ® 
“Ode on the Death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton” he embodies in his own majestic strain 
one of our finest national conceptions. hief 
These general remarks, touching the cnie 
aspects of poetry, are not complete definitions - 
its various forms, but may help us better : 
understand the verse in which it 1s clothed. D 
another paper we may have something to mA 
on the methods of composition, am 
measures or metres employed.” Has any 


young aspirant followed us so far? Here 
is another thought for her before we close. 
Tt tells what one of our latest singers, 
Frances Ridley Havergal, thought on this 
subject :— 


« Little one, what are you doing, 
Sitting on the window-seat ? 
Laughing to yourself and writing, 
Some right merry thought inditing, 
Balancing with swinging feet ?” 


« *Tis some poetry I’m making, 
Though I never tried before— 
Four whole lines! I'll read them to. you. 
Do you think them funny—do you ? 
Shall I try and make some more ?” 


« Think you, darling, nought is needed 
But the paper and the ink, 
And the pen to trace so lightly, 
While the eye is beaming brightly, 
All the pretty things we think ? 


“ Poetry is not a trifle, 
Lightly thought and lightly made; 
Not a fair and scentless flower, 
Gaily cultured for an hour, 
Then as gaily left to fade. 


"Tig not stringing rhymes together 
In a pleasant true accord ; 
Not the music of the metre, 
Not the happy fancies sweeter 
Than a flower-bell honcy stored. 


“Tis the essence of existence, 
Rarely rising to the light ; 
And the songs that echo longest, 
Deepest, fullest, truest, strongest, 
With your life-blood you will write. 


“ Every lesson you shall utter, 

If the charge, indeed, be yours, 
First is gained by earnest learning, 
Carved in letters deep and burning 

On a heart that long endures. 


* cad * 


“ Will you seek it? “Will you have it ? 
’Tis a strange and solemn thing, 
Learning long, before your teaching, 
Listening long, before your preaching, 

Suffering before you sing.” 


So wrote one whose verse was for the most 
part sunny and hopeful. We doubt whether 
‘suffering’ is an essential part of poetical 
ecucation ; but the question is one it may 
interest our readers to determine for them- 
selves, by such knowledge as they have of 
English literature. . 


(Zo be concluded.) 


OTHER PEOPLE’S HAPPINESS 
AND 


OTHER PEOPLE’S THINGS. 


IT is a shame, girls—yes, it is a great shame, 
that we should make ourselves miserable by 
envying other people’s happiness and coveting 
other people’s things. Of the envious and 
COvetous no one has spoken respectfully since 
the world began, and if you would only reflect 
which, at the giddy “age of some of your 
ughnesses, is perhaps hardly to be expected-— 


you would be nothing but patterns of sweet 


i 
have often thought of qnoting'to you the 
*xample of a man with whom it was a custom 
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every evening before he retired to rest, to sit 
quietly for a time in his-chair, endeavouring to 
discover whether-he had done anything wrong 
during the day, even to the extent of coveting 
what was not his own, and, if he fancied he 
had, he did his best never to fall-into the same 
error again. If that were your practice how 
good you would grow and how much more 
charming you would be. I, for one, would 
then pin my faith to you for ever. 

As it is, to speak but of one fault at a time, 


how envious you sometimes are of others’. 


good looks. If women were able to cast the 
evil eye, as it is said the gipsies do, the reign 
of beauty would soon be over, and only homely 
features would have a chance of existence. 
My dear, don’t be ridiculous ; you are good 
enough looking for me, and, if not-the prettiest 
I ever saw, you are by a long way the most 
agreeable. Beauty, you know, is but skin- 
deep, and to be envious of another’s loveliness 
‘sto be no more sensible than a child crying 
for the moon. mo 

It is just 4s wrong to be envious of affection. 
“Why,” said a girl once, making a confession 
to me, ‘Iwas in love with Tom when Julia 
came along, and she actually did her best to 
win him away; not that she cared for him a 
bit, but she was envious at seeing me so 
happy.” Could anything have been more 
shabby? But there is no end to the mean 
things that envy will do. 

Envy has made a home for itself evepy- 
where, and whether we live in peasants’ huts 
or in kings’ palaces, it is pretty sure to be at 
least our next-door neighbour. The ignorant 
envy the educated, the poor the rich, the low 
the high, and the high the low. Only the 
other day I read of a girl, nobly born, envying 
much the happiness of those milkmaids who 
pass every morning over the dewy grass, sing 
sweetly all day, and sleep soundly at night, and 
who have the privilege of bestowing their 
affections as they please, and of wedding 
“those who are high in love though low in 
condition.” 

Success of any sort is sure to stir up envy. 
A girl, for example, has worked harder than 
her associates, and proved herself a better 
scholar; up jump immediately a crowd of ill- 
natured feelings excited by the honour she 
receives. She has, indeed, a noble spirit who 
can at such a moment deliver her .congratula- 
tions without envy, and rejoice sincerely at the 
reward of thedeserving. Life, my friends, is too 
short to spend any portion of it in fretting at 
the success of others. Succeed for yourselves ; 
that is by a long way better than indulging in 
a passion that can never do you or anybody 
else a single particle of good. 

Covetousness is a companion vice to envy, 
and quite as wicked, quite as foolish. In the 
young it is not always so observable, your 
opportunities for indulging in it not being so 
numerous; but it is common enough for all that. 
If there were not many. greedy girls there would 
not be so many avaricious women, and one’s 
acquaintance is-in a very limited circle if she 
cannot from personal observation furnish 
several who are far from models in this way. 
I know at least one girl so greedy that the 
deep sea is nothing to her—one who wishes 
everything that others have her own,.and will 


stick at no craft or intrigue to obtain ‘what she 
desires. ic 
If either envy or covetousness ended in 


happiness it would be something, but both are 
enemies to happiness, like all other vices. The 
envious step-sister in the fairy story'always. in 
the long run came off worst, and so it will be 
to the end of the chapter in the; real world. 
As we grow: older these passions grow 
stronger ;‘in fact, there isa proverh which says 
that ‘‘covetousness is the last:\vice which 
dies.” Once’ they take root, they never fail 
to wither the best natures; for neithet generous 
thoughts, nor wholesome ambition, nor sincere 
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lové éaf exist in the same heart alongside of 
them. 

On the whole they are the vices of little 
minds that have little to do. When 
one is occupied with work and engrossed’ 
with thought, she has no time and still 
less inclination either for envying other 
people’s good fortune, or unlawfully desiring 
other people’s possessions. Here we have 
perhaps the reason for envy and covetousness, 
especially envy, being much less common 
amongst men than amongst women; they 
have more todo. Be never idle! this is as 
good a rule for mental-health as to take plenty 
of exercise is a sound law for the health of the 
body. 

It is a great antidote to envy to think that 
things are not always what they seem. Indeed, 
most often after we have summed up the 
happiness or prosperity of other people, we 
find we have seriously miscalculated. We 
are like the woman who longed to get into a 
Court circle, which appeared to her the most 
desirable of all companies. At last she did, 
and **J wish,’ she wrote soon after, “I had 
never seen anything higher than the flowers of 
the field.” 

Another, who attracted envy enough in her 
day, has confessed to the same-feeling. ‘* How 
much,” she says, ‘* have I regretted that ever 
I was born even when I have been surrounded 
with all that could gratify the ambition of 
woman.” 

As for covetousness, the mere desire to have 
what our neighbour ‘has, and so deprive her of 
the possession, should never be one of your 
failings. Happiness does not lie in possession, 
and to covet mere worldly goods—money or 
anything else—is but to make a treasure of a 
dust-heap. Let us all then cultivate content and 
be of one mind as to making the beautiful lines 
of the old poet our own :— 


«My conscience is my crown ; 
Contented thoughts my rest,; 
My heart is happy in itself, 
My bliss is in my breast.” 


JAMES MASON. 


THE DRAWING ROOM. 


By Mapvamer pr LORRAINE. 
Part II. 


‘Wer must also have a folding chair; the 
frame may be made of bamboo, or the Austrian 
bent wood ; the cover must be the same width 
as the chair, and sufficiently long to go over 
the top of the back and hang halfway to the 
ground. Below the seat in front the cover 
may be of the Roman satin, embroidered in 
Oriental designs in stripes with coloured 
crewels ; there should be four stripes, the two 
outer being the broadest, and at .the end 
hanging in front there must be a lattice work 
fringe with tassels of the colours of the 
embroidery. 

“There is no necessity for this chair cover 
matching the others if you prefer more variety ; 
it might be of patchwork, crewel work on 
serge, cross-Stitch on linen canvas, outline 
embroidery, or stamped velvets with the 
designs worked or merely outlined in colour. 

‘One or two small wicker work chairs 
blacked and gilded will be comfortable addi- 
tions. also these can have loose seats of the 
silk sheeting tufted, and cushions of the same 
tied on at the backs.” 

“Do not forget we are to have a Turkish 
ottoman made of cushions on a wooden frame, 
like the one you arranged for our other 
drawing-room,” said Mabel. )= 

«I need not recapitulate all ‘the directions 
for-that,” said Mrs. Tremaine. ‘As you can 
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refer to your notes for them, all I shall say is 
we will have the cushions of the Roman 
satin and a border of the cretonne stripe used 
on the curtain to head the fringe surrounding 
the frame of the ottoman. We will have 
another Turkish seat also, made of two very 
corpulent square cushions, placed one on the 
other crossways, so that the points of the one 
beneath come just in the centre of the straight 
lines of the one above; this is a very i tashion- 
able and most comfortable seat. The cushion 
may be covered with any handsome-patterned 
material or fancy work, and should be edged 
with cord with a tassel at each corner. Now 
for our sofa.” 

“Do you really think it possible for us to 
cover our sofa ?”’ asked Mabel. 

‘“‘T see no reason why you should not. I 
have seen a sofa covered by a lady with no 
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more experience in upholstery than we have, 
and my motto is, ‘“What woman has done 
woman can do.” We shall buy our sofa fitted 
with springs and stuffed, covered with the 
canvas used for the purpose, the whole frame 
being so covered and showing no wood at all; 

the saving effected by doing without the 
carved wood is very considerable, as the 
frame, being hidden, need only be made 
of deal. If we wish our sofa stuffed we 
must, of course, order this to be done in the 
canvas, then all we have to dovis to take the 
pattern of the seat, back, and arms in some 
soft, cheap materials—an old print skirtewill do 
as well as anything —and allow sufficient ma- 
terial over the exact size for all the turnings 
in and the tuftings. We cut out our material 
—the satin sheeting—lay it on the seat, put 
a few tacks lightly in at the corners of each 
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edge, and then put in the centre row of tuft. 
ing. You will remember this is done with 
strong thread or fine string and a packing 
needle; the needle is brought through from 
underneath, and the button threaded on it; 
it is then taken back through the same hole, 
and the string is tied together, firmly ‘eid 
tightly, so as to draw the material down ing 
little dent. Then proceed to the other tuft 
ings, taking great care so to arrange them that 
every row of buttons comes exactly between 
those at each side, or you will not give the 
proper diamond-shape to the puffs. I say, 
put the outside tacks in lightly, because, as 
you draw the material down in the dents made 
by the buttons, you will find you have to allow 
more for this extra fulness than you contem- 
plated, and therefore have to remove the tacks 
every now and then.” 
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Would it not be less injurious to the 
matertal to put it oo without the tacks, just 
keeping it in place with the buttons as you do 
it?” : . 
“T have tried that, but I find it pulls all out 
of place without being held at the edges, and 
the principal thing is to get the material quite 
straight, or it will neither set nor wear pro- 

erly. 

wl propose putting a border of the cretonne 
round the top and sides of the back, on the 
arms, and round the frame below the seat. 
At this part it must be finished by a fringe 
reaching to the ground. 
any of our furniture thus edged with a fringe, 
we must put under this a piece of something 
the same colour; it need not be of good 
quality, as it is only needed in case of the 
fringes separating; the latter looks much 
thicker also when hanging over a material of 
the same colour. 


“The tufting can be continued on the 
bordering, or this may be quite plain, so as to 
display the pattern of the cretonne to greater 
advantage, whichever you prefer. In either 
case the bordering must be edged with a cord 
on each side. ‘his serves to hide the joins 
of the two materials. The border is nazled 
down over the edges of the other material, and 
the cord sew on to the two.” 

“We must have some dear little chubby 
footstools,” said Nora; ‘they look so cosy, I 
think. 

“{ think three will suffice, and they shall be 
very soft and luxurious looking, as you wish,” 
Mrs, Tremaine responded. 

‘Frames of footstools ready stuffed are by 
no means expensive purchases, and we shall 
only require two. Our third footstool shall be 
a miniature reproduction of our double- 
cushion seat, and will require some elegant 
decoration selected from the thousand and one 
verieties of fancy work. The framed footstools 
wall also require your work; one will be of 
Roman satin capitonné—A nglicé, tufted ; 
across this we will put two narrow strips of 
the cretonne, from side to side, so as to cross 
in the centre. The stuffed centre takes out of 
the fame, so that nothing is easier than to 
cover it and put it back. The frame may be 
of carved or plain wood; if the former, we 
shall ebonise and gild it; but if plain, we will 
puta broad stripe of gold between two nar- 
tower ones of black, and on the gilded stripe 
paint with black some continuous design, such 
as hawthorn flowers and twigs, treated in the 
Japanese fashion. 


“For the other footstool we will make a 
centre to match those of the easy chair with 
round back and seat of cretonne embroidery. 
When this centrepiece is finished, it must be 
lined with cardboard, and the back covered 
with some firm material; the why and where- 
fore of this precaution you will understand 
Presently. This round ‘of embroidery must 
teach to within two and a half inches of the 
edge; to cover the remaining Space you must 
take a strip of the Roman satin twice the 
width of the frame left uncovered, and nearly 
twice as long as the circumference ; this must 
he jained at the ends, and then gathered at 
cach edge; one edge is sewn to the lining cover- 
lug the cardboard of the centrepiece, and the 
other gathering is sewn to the stuffed frame at 
the back. : 

“You must take great care to equalise the 
ulness ; dividing it in halves and quarters is 
ne best way. The satin border will then 
‘ang in’ a full puff round the embroidered 
Mt and droop a little over the frame of the 
dish ae think you have had a long ‘ prac- 
fol €cture to-day, so I will defer our piano, 
ees and banner screens, mantelpiece, tables, 
,“seres, brackets, and other necessaries and 
"xurles till the next time we meet.” 


By-the-bye, with , 


THAT AGGRAVATING 


SCHOOL GIRL. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Wild Kathleen.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


WHEN the three were all comfortably 
seated, Josephine waited a minute, star- 
ing gravely into the fire. 

‘*Can you see your little hero in the 
coals, Josie ?’’ asked Helen at last. 

‘‘N-o-o,’’ murmured Josephine, slowly, 
in deep thought. Then, more quickly, 
‘*But how do you know that he is a 
hero ?” 

‘“‘How do I know ?”’ repeated Helen, 
half laughing. ‘ Why you said that you 
were about to tell me the story of a little 
boy; sol suppose the little boy is the 
hero of your story, is he not ?”’ 

‘‘Q-h-h, yes, I see; but he is a hero 
too, Helen; a very wonderful hero. If 
he were a man, andéhad done this thing, 
he would be thought a hero; but he is 
only a little boy of ten years old, and so 
it is quite glorious. About six weeks ago 
he was standing at a railway crossing, 
waitmg for a train to pass. All of a 
sudden, just as a train was in sight, a 
baby escaped from its mother and ran 
right between the lines. The mother 
stood still, shrieking, so did the other 
two or three people by her. It was only 
little Harry who kept his presence of 
mind and noble self-forgetfulness. While 
the guard blew his whistle, shouted 
frantically, and tried to stop the train, 
Harry flew to the baby, threw his arm 
round it, and brought it and himself flat 
on the ground just as the train passed 
over them. ' 

‘‘When the train was brought to a 
standstill at last, just beyond them, the 
baby was picked up unhurt, but a loose 
hanging chain had broken Harry’s leg, 
and the shock and strong excitement 
have made this accident more serious.”’ 

Josephine paused again. Helen's 
eyes were glowing, as they always did 
when she heard of any action that she 
thought noble. She drewa deep breath, 
and asked in low tones, ‘‘ And do you 
know this noble little fellow ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ was Josephine’s answer. ‘Just 
lately I happen to know something of 
him and his family. Young as he is 
he has seen a great dealof sadness. Up 
to two years ago he was the youngest in 
as happy a home as I should imagine 
could have been found anywhere. There 
were four children, a father and mother; 
they had several servants, horses, car- 
riages, and heaps of hothouses, and 
all sorts of luxuries. Then a bank 
broke, the fortune was all lost, and in 
a few weeks the father and younger 
sister were dead, and the elder brother 
taken from Eton to be a clerk in a 
merchant’s office. 

‘‘ Through all these bitter trials the 
elder sister had behaved most bravely 
and beautifully, comforting her mother, 
striving to comfort her father and sister, 
and cheer them back to life, soothing 
their death-beds with firm assurances 
that she would with her labour support 
those they left behind, strengthening 
her brother to face boldly his great 
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reverses, and so tenderly loving and 
cherishing the little Harry that his pre- 
vious affection for her grew into the 
strongest love 1 have ever seen‘a child 
have foranyone. Oh, Helen! itis sosad 
to hear the pvor little fellow, even in the 
unconsciousness of fever, sobbing for her 
to come to him.”’ 

‘*Then why doesn’t she go to him?" 
demanded Helen, with tearful indig- 
nation. ‘* How can she let him even 
have to ask for her ?”’ 

‘* Because,’’ answered Josephine, in 
a low voice, ‘* because, Nellie, she 
has to earn the food and medicine for 
him, and the doctor’s fees, although 
her heart is almost breaking to be with 
him. People might be gentle with her 
now, poor thing. I think, under her 
present circumstances, I could bear any- 
thing from her myself.”’ 

‘‘T should think so,’’ grunted Helen, 
huskily. ‘‘So could anyone.” 

Josephine turned to her with a strange, 
keen glance, and weat on with her 
history. ‘‘ The brave, kind elder sister 
was engaged to be married when the 
bank broke. She thought her lover was 
such a fine, noble sort of fellow, and she 
was so proud of him. A few days after 
her father’s death-he came to her, and 
—her mother told me all this—freed her 
from her engagement. 

‘‘ He had seemed very much in love with 
her while she was rich; he didn’t want 
her now she was poor. And she said 
good-bye to him quite quietly, and never 
got ill, or anything. But from that day 
her mother says she grew hard and 
bitter to all the world but little Harry, 
and her very face changed. She had 
lost trust in everyone.”’ 

‘*T should think so,’’ growled Helen a 
second time. ‘‘I wonder where that 
man is. I should like to tie his head 
under a pump.”’ 

Again pated looked at her curi- 
ously, and went on— : 

‘* There is little more to tell you of my 
pitiful tale, except the most pitiful end- 
ing. Of course, it became necessary for 
the elder sister, who had been hitherto 
accustomed to be surrounded with luxury 
and deference, to work for the support of 
her mother and brother, and she went 
out asa governess. At first she found 
it hard to get profitable positions, be- 
cause people distrusted the power of the 
elegantly-brought-up young lady to sub- 
mit herself to the duties of her changed 
position. But she loved her mother and 
little Harry too much not to strive for 
success, and though the accumulation 
of troubles had warped her nature, poor 
thing, to harshness and bitterness and 
impatience, she worked so steadily, so 
conscientiously, and successfully with 
her pupils that at last when a first-rate 
position, coveted by many, was open she 
succeeded in obtaining it, and rejoiced 
in the prospect of being able to pay for 
her young brother’s education. Un- 
happily, in her new position she met not 
only with the hundred and one usual trials 
sure to be felt so keenly by one with 
her over-tried spirit, but amongst her 
pupils was a girl who had never learnt 
to think that she ought to be patient 
with other people, even sometimes to 
submit, for love’s sake, to hardness, irrie 
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tability, or injustice. Very often the girl 
expected others to be patient with er 
in her many little freaks and whims, but 
when the demand came from the other 
side she ridiculed the idea of meeting it; 
and the poor young governess’s strained, 
racked spirit was perpetually tried and 
tortured further by her until at last it 
could bear no more, and the climax 
The girl triumphed, Nellie ’’— 
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Josephine’s voice was almost a whisper 
now—‘‘but it seems to me to be a poor, 
wretched triumph,-one to weep over. 
And by the nine o’clock train to-night 
Miss Rowe starts for home, to carry with 
her to the poor mother, who has been so 
long watching day and night by her 
child’s bedside, the news that she has 
lost her position with something of dis- 
grace. It may be long before she can 
get another, and she had a letter this 
morning from the doctor, mentioning all 
the expensive kinds of nourishment which 
little Harry must have perpetually day 
and night for the next three or four 
weeks, unless he is to be left to die. Oh! 
Helen, forgive my saying it, but I would 
not ehange places with you to-night not 
to have all your cleverness ten times in- 
creased.” 

‘“Why did you not tell me all this 
before ?’’ murmured a low voice. 

‘ Because she would not let me,’’ was 
the sad answer. ‘‘ You were always so 
cold and contemptuous with her. You 
wounded her cruelly; she thought you 
-treated her so because you despised her 
for being a governess.” ) 


_housemaid always left for f » 
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‘How could she think me so mean!’ 

‘¢When people’s hearts are sore I ex- 
pect they very often think the worst 
things.”’ 

And then, without another word, Helen 
rose and left the room. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
SHE DOES GET IN! 


THREE sharp raps ata door, but never 
an answer. Then a voice calling 
through the keyhole, ‘‘ Let me in. You 
must let me in. I want to beg your 
pardon.”’ 

Still no answer. It struck seven. 
Helen felt desperate. She would be 
summoned to preparation directly. She 
gave another thump. 

‘‘T will break the door down if you 
don’t let me in.”’ 

‘«You had better try,’’ came the cold, 
taunting answer. 

Then Helen got up from her knees, 
and stood for a few moments deep in 
thought, the first result of which was a 
rapid descent to the class-room, and a 
hasty request to the presiding gover- 
ness. 

‘‘Please, mademoiselle, excuse 
from preparation this evening. 
do. I cannot attend to it indeed.”’ 

Mademoiselle looked up at the trem- 
bling girl, looked at the pale cheeks and 
heavy eyelids, and said with heartfelt 
pity, ‘‘Mais oui donc, chére petite, 
assurement. Vous devez vous mettre 
au lit.” 

‘*Thank you,’’ said Helen, ‘not for 
the recommendation, but for the permis- 
sion,’ and she quitted the room as 
hastily as she had entered it. But 
instead of going upstairs she flew into 
the west corridor and down it as fast as 
her feet would carry her, with a swift 
look behind her to see that she was not 
observed. 

That west corridor ended 
in a large windowthat Miss 
Nellie had observed the 
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the last in her nightly lock- 
ings-up and fasteninys. 
And Helen was particu- 
larly anxious to get out 
into the garden at that J 
forbidden hour. The proper { 
garden entrance led out 
into a continuation of the 
balcony belonging to Miss 
Crofton’s library, so exit 
was, of course, barred. 
Nevertheless the west 
corridor window was al- § 
most as easy a way out for 
the agile young gymnast, § 
and on this occasion, most | 
happily for several people, 
fortune favoured her 
Owing to the balmy day 
the window had been left 
open to the last minute; and so, 
before the housemaid’s last minute 
arrived, Helen Edison had _ vaulted 
through it into the garden.  Creep- 
ing along under the wall, she soon 
turned the corner of the’ house, reached 
the apple-tree, climbed into it, as she 
had done on a certain night some weeks 
before, and looked in at one of the win- 
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dows of the deserted dining-hall. A tran. 
sient gleam of her own impudent fun 
glanced over her anxious face as she 
muttered— 
“I do wish servants would be moty 
careful about shutting room doors. ff 
anyone should be crossing the corridor 
now how tiresome it would be for me," 
But no vne was crossing the corridor, 
and once more Helen caught at the 
waterspouts and the ivy, drew herself to 
the wall, crept along it like a sort of 
moving spirit, mounted a little higher, 
crept on again, and—— Suddenly the 
two antagonists were face to face. 
White face to white face, close t¢- 
gether. Not even the glass betweet, 
Two pairs of startled eyes gazing inta 
each other’s very depths. 
Helen might have expected to find 
Miss Rowe at her window. It was 
nothing very surprising that she should 
be at it. But somehow the circumstance 
was one utterly unlooked-for by Helen. 
Very often in certain states of mental 
excitement we picture future events to 
ourselves under certain aspects so vividly 
that we bring ourselves to believe that 
thus, and thus only, is it possible for 
them to appear. When facts prove 
different we are quite amazed, as thoygh 
the very facts themselves Were telling 
falsehoods, 
Helen had imagined Miss Rowe kneel- 
ing on the floor of her room busily ep: 
gaged in packing, her face set with sterp 
determination, which she herself ae 
have time to note while leaning for rest 
on the window-sill before tapping on the 
panes to attract attention. This sudden 
meeting with the white, despairing face 
was wholly outside the young climber’s 
calculations. 
“Help me in!’’ she murmured at last, 
hurriedly, ‘‘[—I am faint.” 
She had climbed up there with the 
full intention of demanding admittance 
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“J DID NOT DO IT FOR OBSTINACY’S SAKE.” 


from that perilous position. Whether 
even so she would have obtained it, 1t 1 
impossible to say, had matters been as 
she expected. But now, in this moment, 
she suddenly forgot her expectations 
and her inténtions ; only an instinct, of 
self- preservation extorted that hurried 
plea. 


‘“‘Help me in!’? And even as she 
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uttered it the little white hands began to 
wavet in their hold upon the window- 
gill. 

‘Rouse yourself, try to rouse your- 
self,’’. was the equally hurried answer, 
‘just for one minute more.’’ And the 
young governess’s face flushed with 
eager solicitude as she stretched her 
arms out, and caught firmly hold of 
those of her refractory pupil. 

‘Now, courage,’’ she said, anxiously. 
“Try to raise yousself. You won’t——”’ 
She paused a moment, trying to think 
of something to stimulate the fainting 
girl.“ You won’t turn coward now ?”’ 

There was a strong biting emphasis 
thrown into that word cowazd. But cruel 
asit sounded at that moment, it indicated 
kindness, and had the desired effect of 
calling back a faint flush into Helen’s 
cheeks, and assisted her to help herself. 
In another minute, half pulled, and half 
climbing, she was over the window-sill, 
and lying weak and trembling on the 
floor of Miss Rowe’s bedroom. 

‘Why did you do this ?’’ asked Miss 
Rowe, as she held her head on her knees, 
and bathed her face with water. She 
looked at her even curiously as she 
tepeated, ‘‘ Howcould you do such awild 
thing? Your obstinate determination to 
withstand me to the last has nearly cost 
you dear this time.” 

“T did not do this for obstinacy’s 
sake,’ murmured Helen. And then 
again she lay silent and still, and Miss 
Rowe went on bathing her face. After 
awhile Helen spoke again. 

‘You were going away so soon, I 
heard, and you would not let me in, so 
there was only this way left for me to get 
at you to tell you about the medal for 
little Harry, your grand little brother. 
Papa will get it for him.’’ 

“The medal fur Harry! Your father 
will get it for him! What do you 
mean ?’’ asked Miss Rowe, bewildered. 

‘Why, the gold medal, you know, that 
people like so much, for being brave in 
saving people, and all that. Perhaps’’ 
—and then a little ghost of one of the 
silvery laughs issued from Nellic’s pale 
lips—“ perhaps you think you ought to 
have a medal, toe, for saving me just 
now. Ishouldn’t have been so stupid, 
only I managed to give my head a great 
bump, at least, my forehead, just before 
I saw you, at the corner of your window- 
sill. I think it’s a big bruise now. May 
We have a light to see ?”’ 

“Yes, we had better,’’ said Miss 
Rowe, feeling as though she must be in 
adream. And she helped Helen to 
tise, and then, leading her to a chair, 
she proceeded to light the candle, and 
‘aspect her pupil’s injuries. 

ier first impulse, when she saw the 
bruised forehead, was to ery out in 
dismay. Tt was certainly no slight in- 
jury that the sharp double cornice had 
Inilicted. One point had madea terrible 
ruse just above the eye, the other had 
oe a cut just above the temple, from 
Which the blood was flowing slowly, the 
se Water bathing having fortunately 
: ecked it in some measure, or Helen by 
ow would have been feeling even 
Weaker than she did. 

; must trun to bring Miss Crofton to 
you,” said Emily Rowe, after a minute’s 


renewal of the cold bathing. ‘Your 
forehead must be seen to at once and 
bandaged.”’ 

‘‘Then you can do it for me.”’ 

“Why, would you trust me?” 

“Oh! Yes—now. But do you really 
feel sorry for me? You look so, but do 
you really feel as you look ?”’ 

‘“T might ask you if you really feel 
glad to think that my little brother may 
have the Humane Society’s medal given 
tohim. You look so, but how can I be- 
lieve that you can be really pleased to 
think anything pleasant may happen to 
anyone belonging to me?”’ 

‘‘T should like lots of pleasant things 
to happen to yourself, let alone to those 
belonging to you, now I know——”’ was 
the answer. And then, with an attempt 
to smile, she let her head fall against 
her companion, saying, ‘‘ I feel so funny. 
I think I’m—going to sleep—don’t leave 
me to-night, please.’’ 

She did not go to sleep, but this time 
she did faint quite away, and Miss Rowe 
unlocked her door and rang her bell, 
and soon summoned aid to her. The 
servants came, expecting the order to 
carry the governess’s trunks down to 
the hall, but they received a request 
instead to lift Helen on to the bed, and 
then to go and call their mistress. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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WORK. 

May.—The best method of obtaining a good shape 
for an umder bodice is to pick an old dress with a 
basque to pieces, and cut from the lining. ‘his 
will fit well, and will always be a pattern to refer 
to. We could not answer either of cae last ques- 
tions unless we know how much money you were 
able to spend. A very small trousseau would 
consist of half-a-dozen of everything. A dozen 
stockings, woollen and cotton, three flannel petti- 
caats, and a dozen handkerchiefs ; a summer petti- 
coat, and a winter one, and three white ones. 

Ivy.—The more you brush your hair with a mode- 
rately stiff brush the better. We do not think you 
deserve a pattern for a ‘“nitted’’ mat, though we 
have no doubt you will find one in “My Work 
Basket,” in vol.i. Your writing and composition 
are not good enough for fourteen years of age. 

A Puzztep Patcuer.—xz. Shopkeepers sell their“ pat- 
tern-scraps’’; offer them the price they obtain for 
them—which is trifling, we believe—and you may 
make a'selection amongst the bundles of materials 
of all kinds. 2. Write for the‘ General Catalogue” 
vf the Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster- 
row. 

Rowena ANd Littie Micnonerre.—-For the “Tam 
o’ Shanter”’ caps sce page sor, vol. i. They can be 
made in any kind of wool from the recipe given. 

ALEXANDRINA.—We should use a darker shade of 
brocaded blue silk or a dark shade of satin to do 
up the pale blue. There is a pretty dress at page 
413, vol.i., which you might perhaps take an idea 
from for your two dresses, using the two materials. 

Norriz B. (Marlborough).—We are gratified by 
your telling us that some friends of yours are now 
able to make their own dresses from reading our 
“ Dress of the Month,” and are saved the expense 
of putting them out. 1. You may line your hood 
with fur to match, ofplush. 2. Dissolve the borax 
in water; it could not be used for cleaning silver if 

EDUCATION. 

A Scoren Lassiz.—If a lady, you can take lessons in 
dressmaking ina class at the “ Ladies’ Dressmaking 
Association,”’ 42, Somerset - street, Portman- 
square, W. If of a different class, you might 
either become apprenticed to the business, or make 
a special arrangement at some (shop to give your 
services, if, at least, a good needlewoman, for the 
instructions received. e advise your taking more 
pains with your spelling. 

ZuRo.—1. Study the “ Bible Handbook,’? by Dr. 
Angus, price 5s., 56, Paternoster-row, to prepare 
you on the subject (xst and 2nd Books of Kings) for 
the Higher Local Examination. 2. Allthe male 
posterity of Aaron were priests, over whom there 
was a high priest (see Exodus xxviii.), and to these 
the offering of. the sacrifices in the Temple, was 
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chiefly restricted {see also 2nd Chron. xxvi. 18). 
The dress of the priests was most minutely and 
absolutely prescribed for them (see Exodus xxviii., 
42),;while that of the high priest was different, but 
likewise divinely ordered. For full particulars 
respecting their consecration, dress, and sacred 
duties, see Exodus xxix, 1—35. Caiaphas was 
made high priest by the predecessor of Pontius 
Pilate (Valerius Gratius'. under the Roman domi- 
nion. Annas had héld 1t previously, and, according 
to custom, he retained the title after retirement from 
office. Prior to the Roman domination the office 
had been for life. Two of his sons had succes- 
sively succeeded him, and Caiaphas was his son- 
in-law. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


As the following letter contains information 
which may be useful to our readers, we 
gladly give it in full, with thanks to ‘“‘ Kleine 
Emilie” :— 

London, January 25th, 1881. 
The Editor Tur Girt’s Own Paper. 


Sir,—In to-day’s issue of your excellent paper I see: 
that one of your correspondents has had some 
trouble with her starching. As a supplement to: 
the advice you have given, will you permit me to. 
five my experience, as I believe, from what I take 
to be the difficulty, it may be of use? For a dry 
atmosphere I found soap an excellent thing, but 
when, twelve months ago, I went to live in aseaside 
town I found that even with extra care and pains all 
my starched things got limp and dull within a day 
or so. Having a large family of brothers to iron for, 
this caused me much annoyance till I tried dissolv- 
ing a pennyworth of gum arabic in about a gill of 
Wwuter, and putting three teaspoonfuls of it in my 
starch. Since I came to London, four months ago, 
I again tried soap, but found that the hard water 
had the effect of curdling it, whi€h made the iron 
stick badly. I now use the proportions given in 
your useful articles on ‘‘ How to Wash and Iron,” 
with the addition of a teaspoonful of powdered 
borax as a gloss, andthe gum as before mentioned. 
I may say that I now find my starching an entire 
success ; the collars, &c., look quite equal to new, 
and I feel honestly proud of my handiwork.—Yours 
very truly, Kung, Emit. 

Mara.—1. Donot make your dough so stiff. Ifmade 
of “‘ whole meal ”’ it should be of the same consis- 
tency as dough made from white flour, and similarly 
baked. It is the rye meal which requires to be 
made so stiff and to be baked a lonyertime. 2. 
Your writing is neat and legible, but rather want- 
ingin decision. Use a “ J pen and try to write a 
little more firmly. 

Crrewayo.—lIf you read the article we think you will 
find the seats are suggestions merely. We should 
advise your being guided by the wishes of your 
aunt. 

SHAG.—Many thanks for your kind note. 

junnig.—If you are likely to be asked to sing oriplay, 
take your music. It can be left with your wraps 
until wanted, Your writing-is pretty good. 

WaAnpveRrstunnEn.—We believe that all steamers do 
not callat St. Helena. We should think the letter 
would come by the same ship as the person that 
posted it at St. Helena. 

A Winter Eventnc.—You generally can purchase a 
small popping machine wherever you buy “‘ pop- 
corn,’’ and also receive full instructions. 

Biur-rvep Beaury.—Wear crape six months for 
a brother, and three months black. You should be 
guided by your own good taste. Not before three 
months have elapsed at least. 

Forcrer-Mx-Nor.—We.fear we cannot tell you the 
value of your coin, as you give no clue to what it is 
like, nor whether it is of copper or silver. We hope 
you are a very little girl indeed, for you spell 
‘writing ’’ with a double t. 

Daisy.—lo remove ink stains see pages 64, 95, 222, 
and 319, vol. i. Your writing is rather untidy at 
present, but we hope you will improve it. 

MexLrose.—Buy sume sheets of blotting-paper, and 
cut them to the size of pour book. See how the 
velvet hinge is put on the desk now, and copy the 
wily exactly. 

E.C. G.— We should think your cinerarias had had 
too much water, and needed more sun and an airy 
lace. 

Suow.—-Glass may be frosted with a strong solution 
of Epsom salts. 

Marcarit.— A goodly apple rotten at the heart ’”’ 
is from Shakespeare’s “ Merchant of Venice.” ‘The 
next is by Charles Kingsley. Your writing is very | 
careless. 

Morvaun.—Inquire of any good bookseller. 

VIGILANS.—Camden says the Thames was once called 
the ‘‘Cockney,’’ so that the word merely means a 
dweller on its banks, It is also derived from the 
“Land of Cockaigne,” a French poem of the thir- 
teenth century. “Sent to Coventry” is a saying 
said by Hutton to have arisen in the Givil Wars, 
when Coventry, being a stronghold of the Parlia- 
mentary party, all troublesome Royalists were sent 
there for safe keeping. There is another explana- 
tion which says that soldiers were once so unpopular 
in Coventry that any woman seen speaking to one 
was at once cut off from social intercourse. The 
single eye of the Cyclops was part of the fable, and 
we never heard any reason given for it. 
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Crarice.— Propagate geraniums by cuttings. Your 
wrl ing is very good. 

Maveipruz.—Your writing is large and legible. 
Thank you for your long letter. 

A Wutrg Woot Wrap.—Your writing and composi- 
tion are both very guod. 

Anxious Lirrit Nursz and Dickiz.—Read ‘ Occu- 
pations for Invalids.’’ Your writing is most diffi- 
cult to read, and you seem to use a very hard 
pen. 

SEVENTEEN.—One year’s mourning for a mother is 
quite sufficient according to the present idea. We 
think the scrapbooks would be very good presents 
for a children’s hospital. Your spelling is better 
than your writing. 

Junny.—See page 316, vol. i., for several recipes for 
cleaning black things. Try a little turpentine. 

Winapnree~“le clean bronze, see pages 400, 416, 
vol. i. 

TwxeDLepuM.—Perhaps you keep your lawn tennis 
shoes in too dry a place. 

Micnonetre.—Gas is bad for most ferns, but is said 
to have no evil effect on some of the common ones, 
such as the polypody. Wecannot advise you how 
to write more quickly, for you are, judging from 
your letter, a slow thinker. 

BrunetTreE.—Weshould considera net unnecessary at 
night. Your writing is dreadful. 

Anvriconr.—Your writing is most legible. We think 
the terminal ‘“ y’s ” might be improved. 

M. 5.—We are quite sure amongst our number- 
less suggestions you could“find something for 
your brother. Could he not try painting in any 
of its forms, or drawing ? 

Lorrig KE. W.—Cultivate self-forgetfulness. You 
write a very good note for your age. Pray thank 
your smother for us for her kInd ‘message. 

Has.anp.—Coffee appears to be generally used for 
dinping to restore the colour uf the 
ace. 

Doris.—The passionflower is so named 
from its fancied resemblance to the 
various instruments of the Crucifixion 
or *‘ Passion” of our Lord. Your 
writing is very n<at. 

An Icnoramus and Moturriess.—Mix 
the striped silk with plain green silk, 
velveteen, or cashmere ot the darkest 
shade. You cannot do better than 
learn good poetry by heart. Read 
any works on history and biography 
which you can obtain. Travels ure 
also most useful. 

Myrtiz.—Write ‘Charles book”; 
“for William’s sake,” read ‘‘ Gladys’ 
notes.’’ Your writing is good. 

A Dervorep ReapER.—Read “ How 
cig Look My Best,’ page 180, 
vol. i. 

A Country Girt.—We are sorry we 
cannot advise you. You are only one 
amongst many others who desire 
“something to do at home,” in order 
to earn maney. é 

Dotry.—Binding-cases for THe Girx’s 
Own Paper are sold at two shillings 
each. Your bookbinder will get it 
for you when he binds up the numbers 
into a volume. 

A Lapy.—the packet of plates, title- 
page, and ‘sdex, which have been 
given with Ine monthly parts, may 
also be purchased of any book- 
seller, p-ice ninepence. We do not 
prescribe “ ploughboy’s’’ manners 
even for a self-styled “lady.” 

Repuitt..—It is usual for the clergy to 
take the initiative, and call on their 
parishioners, but if they have failed so to do in 
your Case, perhaps you may discover some mutual 
friends, and through them could obtain an intro- 
duction. 

TRors.—See pages 15, 64, and 111, respecting the 
treatment of chilblains. When the hands and feet 
are cold never put them near the fire; keep away 
from it, more especially on returning home from 
the outer air. Friction is essential, 

Trpv.—A girl is not supposed to be out of the school- 
room fill after eighteen years of age. Cuttings of 
plants should be made before the frosts begin ; 
it is well to have made them by this time. 

Grura—tThe dress of bridesmaids and their carrying 
of bouquets, are matters quite independent of the 
bride’s} ccstume, who may be married in her 
travelling dress, while they are in suitable.costumes 
for such an occasion. 

RostttTE.—1. Hollow the spot for your small piece of 
water carefully, and have it paved and covered 
with,asphalt. Then cut some drains abeve it onthe 
highest side of the land all converging into one 
space for a waterfall. But we advise your con- 
sulting a landscape gardener, as we could scarcely 
advise without seeing the place and its natural 
capabilities. 2. The name Marion is a French 
form of Mary, and the latter name has three mean- 
ings in,Hebrew, ‘‘ bitter,” ‘theirrebellion,” and 

‘star of the sea.”? Your-writing is fairly good. 

Corniz.—' Cecil’’ is a man’s name, and means 
“ dim-sighted.’”’_‘‘ Cecilia’”’.is the feminine for it. 
Eve, Evelyn, or Evelin, or Eveljna, are all-derived 
from Eva, the Hebrew for “ life,”” on which account 
our first mother was so named. It was, how- 
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ever, long ago adopted as a surname, and thus 
improperly given as a baptismal name to boys also. 
Thus, likewise, the surname Sydney or Sidney hus 
been given to children of both sexes. 

Betrz.—1x. If your dormice be in good health do not 
feel uneasy about them; nature will induee the 
needful sleepliness when ‘proper. 2. ‘' Dynasty ”’ 
should be pronounced as written Dy—(not ius if with 
a double “‘n”’ as din)—nasty. 

Exsiz.—Yes, you can purchase vol. i. for six shillings, 
or the nine monthly parts which constitute it for four 
shillings and sixpence, as the numbers have been 
reprinted owing to the very great demand for them. 

““Onn too Many ”’ seems-2 very inappropriate name 
for ene who expressesherself so gractously, and in 
a style far above that of ordinary writers. Your 
having only bowed to the daughters of the lady on 
whom you called was sufficiently polite, if only a 
first and formal visit; or supposing that there were 
other visitors in the room. Kut were yeu and your 
friend the only visitors, and your calling informal 
and friendly, you should have given the daughters 
of your hostess a less distant recognition. Weare 
gratified by your opinion that “unfailing courtesy 
and kindness breathe in every line of our answers 
to correspondents.”’ We should change your name 
to ‘‘ One too Few.” i 

Marmege.—Roland and Oliver were Paladins of 
Charlemagne, who performed exploits so much 
alike respectively, they could scarcely be distin- 
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WI, The Edttor reserves the right 
of declining to reply to any of 
the questions. 


V. No more than two questions 
may be asked tn one letter, 
which must be addressed 
to the Editor of Tue Girw's 
Own Paver, 56, Parernos- 
ter-row, London, E.C. 


Vi. No addresses of firms, trades- 
men, or any other matter of the 
nature of an advertisement will 
be inserted. 


guished. For five consecutive days they tought 
together in single combat on an island in the 
Rhine, neither being able to vanquish his foc. 
Hence the names of these well-matched heroes 
became a proverb to express perfect equality. 
Prince Napoleon was satirized by the nickname of 
*Craint Plomb”' or“ Fear Bullet’? inthe Crimean 
War. The French also describe the noise of firing 
as “Zlox’’ just as in common parlance we say 
“bang,’’ amt the name given to him has thus been 
corrupted into “ Plon-Pion.”” 

G. S. writes a very pretty hand, but docs no* cross 
the ‘1.’ Sheonly makesakind of flourish about it. 

B. E.S. S.—We thank you for your suggestion, of 
which we shall make some use. 

Epiru.—Your otherwise excellent hand is ruined by 
its sloping the wrong way. We could imagine we 
saw the reflection only in a looking-glass, and it is 
dazzling to the eyes. 


M. M. N.—We have answered another correspondent 
on the subject of :your query, and can only thank 
you for your kind letter. 


Marie Stvuart.—Your first step in the matter on 
which you have consultéd us is to seek an explana- 
tion from the old friend who gave the introduction, 
If the person acting in so eccentric a way have 
some imaginary grievance, it should be inquired 
into by the mutual) friend, the latter being respon- 
sible tor the introduction, and bound to obtain some 
explanation. Ofcourse you should always return a 
borrowed book. 

Netuiz Raprorp.—* W ” in Germany is pronounced 
like our “v,” and the “‘a” as if written ‘‘ ah.” 






Ll. No charge is made for answering IN 
questions. NX 
' II, All correspondents to give -~\} 
\ 


IV. No direct answers can be sent BN 
by the Editor through the post. 
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We are glad to hear that our articles with refer. 
ence to music have prov.d so useful to you. 

A Younc Wire.—Your kind letter enclosing the 
nice recipe and pattern of knitting deserves our 
best thanks, and your writing is well formed anil 
ladylike. x. The style you name has gone vyt of 
fashion. 2. Your ordinary Sunday dress would be 
quite suitable fur a married woman, and the ques- 
tion of wearing a white cap, or a white veil, is a 
matter which will be decided for you, on local 

inquiry. 

Tuwarrep.—1. Do not encourage the idea that those 
whom you name have no sympathy with you. ‘Try 
to tind out some points of agreement, to p:omote 
mutual happiness. 2. A man at thirty years of age 
is scarcely uller than a woman at twenty or twenty- 
oue. 

An Arriicrep Ong.—1. Have you learnt to do any- 
thing sufficiently well to make your work worth the 
pay usually given? If not, perhaps you could induce 
your father first to take you tothe great skin doctor 
Erasmus Wilsuu, and, when cured, apprentice you 
to a milliner, or some other trade for which you have 
begun to prepare yourself. You should also learn 
to spell properly. 

Apsum.—Inquire at one of the Express Offices in 
Regent-street, the parcel can be sent thus, 

E, H. S.--Dr. James Beattie, professor of moral 
philosophy at Aberdee ., who was born 1735, und 
died 1803, is probably the writer you mean, He js 

considered one of the minor poets, 
and was the author of “The min- 
strel,’’ which was much _pruised 
by Gray. It is written in the Spen- 
serlan stanza, and is a descriptive 
poem on the progress of genius. 

Unperciirre.—Your writing is suffi- 
ciently clear and legible for any busi- 
ness purpose, 

M. A. B.—It is always correct to ac- 
knowledge anything you feel to be 
a service by a few graceful words; 
but you aré the best judge of the 
terms on which you stand. Your 
writing is careless. 

Sezrin.—Both “ jail’? and “gaol” 
are correct. They are equally de- 
rived from the old French word 







* gaole.’ Your quotation is irom 
the “Lord of Burleigh,” by ‘lenny- 
son, 





A Younc Housekegper.—See Madame 
de Lorraine's ‘‘ How the Girls \ur- 
nished their Sitting - Room,” and 
other articles, in vol. i. ‘Three-scat 
settles appear as popular as ever, 
The indiarubber plant seems an excel- 
lent one forthe house. See also page 
571, vol. i. 

Horrensia.—We should think it would 
have no bad effect on thehair. Your 
writing seems careless. 

Came iA.—Your writing is extremely 
neat, but rather formal. 

Lizziz.—It is not usual to send cards, 
but if they have been sent, you should 
call at once. See ‘“Seasunable 
Dress.” : 

Mopsy.—The legend of ‘The Seven 
Sleepers ’’ has reference to as 
many noble youths of Ephesus who 
fled to a cave in Mount Celion 
from the Diocletian persecution. 
Waking after a lapse of 230 years 
they lived but a short tlme, an 
their remains were taken to Mar- 
seilles in a large stone sarcophagus 
still shown in Victor’s Church, ‘The statement 
originated trom a misapprehension of the expression 
“they fell asleep in the Lord,”’ which only mant 
died.” [heir names were Constantine, Diony- 
sius, John, Maximian, Malchus, Martinian, an 
Serapion. 

Poiana or SHEPHERD'’s Busu.—‘ All Hallows 
day—otherwise the festival of “ All eet igs 
originally held on May rst, but in the year db 
was changed to November 1st. | The w ‘ 
“ Hallows ” is oe from the Saxon Aalsyan, 
make or keep holy. e 

Seowearie i he ree of pen you employ should " 
determined by the style of your writing. wiit2 
press lightly, you should not use a hard pen sible. 
fine point, or year letters ee ath goe id 
The pen you employ appears to 3 . 

Bannawssa—The grat of May, 1865, a esa 
Wednesday. Youwrite a beautiful hand, ani 
cannot at sion promise the engraving © 
more specimens of writing. : 

To Our ieuenence We wish to remind our — 
that the last day for receiving the essays, pain sil 
plain and fancy needlework for the pe aii cle 
petitions is Lady Day, March 25th. Any Se 
sent after that date will reach us too late sary: 
amination. Many letters, most of them unnec aie 
asking questions about our regulation’, a 
reached us, but as our space is so'valuab e - wast 

. been unable to reply to them. | ‘Therefore w a ait 
our correspondents kindly to refer aati very 
rinted rules, and to carry them out to a 

etter. There are no other rules relating “hed. 

competitions than those which we have publish: 
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SONSHINE AT LAST. 


By L. C. SILKE, Author of “ Loving Service,” “In Mischief Again,” &c. 


CHAPTER III. 
SEVERAL weeks had passed by, during which time, in spite of all 
obstacles and Miss Rebecca’s capricious ways, old Mr. Forrest had 
persevered in his efforts to befriend Miriam, as his kind heart felt 
for her in her peculiar circumstances. So he often found his way to 
Heatherdale, nothing daunted by the cold reception he sometimes 
met with from the aunt, and frequently succeeded in carrying off 
the niece for a walk, which was almost equally enjoyed by dius 
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for Miriam was learning to love him like 
a father, whilst his affection for her and 
interest in her were very real and 
genuine. 

And now she was beginning to feel 
she had another friend as well in Mr. 
Forrest’s married daughter, Mrs. Brooke, 
who was on a visit to her father and 
brother, and since her arrival had ac- 
companied the former in some of his 
visits to Heatherdale, for she took an 
interest in the lonely girl, whilst Miriam, 
grateful for her kindness, had already 
conceived a warm liking and admiration 
for her. 

It was a bright, sunny afternoon in 
the early part of October, and the win- 
dows uf the drawing-room at the Rectory 
were open to admit the soft, balmy air. 
Mr. Forrest was resting in an easy 
chair, with a book in his hand, whilst 
his daughter was sitting at a little table 
near the window, painting some flowers 
which she had brought in with her, 
when the door opened, and Robert 
Forrest entered with a telegram in his 
hand. His face showed plainly that 
something was amiss. 

‘‘What is it, Robert ?’’ both exclaimed 
in one breath. 

“Such sad, sad news for that poor 
child at Heatherdale.”’ 

“What? Can it be her brother? 
Has anything happened to him?” 

“‘ Killed !”” was the only word Ro- 
bert’s lips seemed able to frame. 

A silence fell upon the three, broken 
atlength by Mr. Forrest, who murmured 
in pitying tones, ‘‘ That poor, poor 
girl!’’ whilst Mrs. Brooke’s face ex- 
pressed the greatest sympathy. 

“‘ How was it ?’* she asked. 

‘‘It simply says he met with an ac- 
cident, and only survived it a few hours. 
They will write more particulars. He 
wished me to break it to her.”’ 

“‘Then you must go, my son; and 
may God give you a word of comfort for 
her, for sorely will she need it, dear 
child. How my heart aches for her! 
her one treasure taken from her. Truly 
God’s ways are mysterious. But teil 
her He has promised to be with her in 
the day of trouble, to strengthen her and 
comfort her, ‘even as a mother com- 
forteth,’ and He will keep His word.” 

Robert got his sister to accompany 
him, and almost in silence they accom- 
plished the walk. On arriving at 
Heatherdale Mrs. Brooke went in to 
Miss Rebecca, whilst Robert, finding 
that Miriam was in the summer-house, 
joined her there. 

Her quick eye read by his face that 
there was something amiss, whilst his 
look of concern and sympathy told her 
that it related to her. The colour fled 
from her cheeks, as she fastened im- 
ploring eyes upon him, as if beseeching 
him not to bring her bad news. 

‘What is it? Is anything the matter 
with Lionel ?”’ 

She had summoned back her self- 
possession now, and, with the self-con- 
trol that was so natural to her, said, 
gently— 

“« Please tell me at once.” 

And then he told her that her brother 
was ‘‘ gone home.”’ 


‘‘So soon—and without me!’’ she 
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murmured, half unconsciously ; and then 
remained mute, struck dumb by the 
weight of the blow. But the look of 
agony which Robert caught on her face 
before she turned it from him and hid it 
in her hands wrung his heart. 

‘‘We shall hear more particulars 
soon,’’ he said, in a husky voice, feeling 
he would give the whole world to be 
able to comfort her, orto bear her sorrow 
for her; ‘‘but I know enough of him to 
feel that it would be indeed a ‘goin 
home’ to him. [I never shall forget the 
bold, simple, manly way in which he 
bore his witness for his Master last 
winter. There was no hiding his colours, 
neither was there any obtruding them ; 
but the single-hearted simplicity of his 
character struck me as _ particularly 
beautiful; and in so young a man, too. 
Ah, he was ripening fast then for the 
Kingdom of Heaven, though we didn’t 
know it, and now he has been trans- 
planted thither. Won’t you rejoice with 
him in his happiness p—‘ fulness of joy 
for ever at God’s right hand.’ ” 

Miriam lifted her face, with a passing 
gleam of actual joy in her sweet eyes. 

‘‘Thank you for your words,’’ she 
said, and then again her head drooped 
until it sank once more upon her hands, 
whilst her whole attitude told of one 
crushed beneath some heavy below. 

**T will leave you now: you would 
rather be alone, Iam sure. But I must 
give you my father’s message before I 

01." 
e Having delivered it, Mr. Forrest 
added, ‘‘And my own word for you 
is, ‘Whom the Lord Jovefh He chas- 
teneth.’ This sorrow is a special re- 
minder of His love to you; and He will 
show you how tenderly, in His own good 
time, He can bind up the wounds He 
inflicts.” 

People often say that troubles never 
come singly; and certainly it was so in 
Miriam’s case. For scarcely had she 
had time to realise her loss and recover 
from the first shock of it, when Miss 
Grove was taken seriously ill, and 
Miriam had to give herself up to nursing 
her. It was, no doubt, good for her in 
one way, for it called off her thoughts 
from dwelling too much upon her own 
grief. In the simple way in which she 
always took up every duty, she now de- 
voted herself to waiting on her aunt, 
who would scarcely allow anyone else to 
come near her or do anything for her. 
Therefore, for the few days during 
which her life hung in the balance, 
Miriam was in close attendance night 
and day, and a most valuable nurse she 
showed herself. 

But her face grew thinner and paler, 
and, if possible, sadder day by day; 
though, at the same time, it was sweeter 
and more patient-looking than ever. 

Old Mr. Forrest and Mrs. Brooke did 
all they could to help and cheer her, 
and when Miriam could escape from the 
sick-room for a few minutes she was 
pretty sure to find one or the other wait- 
ing for her with kind looks and words. 
Their sympathy helped her more than 
she could have said, and her heart was 
very full of love and gratitude towards 
them. Robert Forrest could scarcely 
trust himself to see her in those days; 


but they told her how he was sharing 
her trouble with her, and many a com- 
forting word he sent her through them, 

A letter containing particulars of 
Lionel’s death had come in due time 
conveying his last messages toher. For 
he had been conscious for some hours, 
and sensible that he had not long to live, 

“ Tell her it is so glorious to go and 
see my Captain face to face! I had not 
thought that He would send for me so 
soon; and to think of going to receive 
the Crown of Life seems so strange and 
wonderful, when I have done so little for 
Him. Miriam mustn’t grieve too much 
forme. I shall be waiting in His safe 
keeping till she comes too. And He 
who has been so goud to me will never 
fail or forsake her.”’ 

These words were continually in 
Miriam’s mind as she kept watch by 
her aunt’s bed, or moved about softly 
and noiselessly doing what had to be 
done in the sick-room. 

‘“‘So glorious to go!’’ the bright 
young sailor had said; and she could 
picture the glow which would overspread 
his face as he uttered the words. Oh, 
how thankful she was that he had felt 
it such a glorious thing. It was the 
greatest comfort she had. And she 
could and did rejoice on his account. 

As soon as Miss Rebecca began to 
improve, she made rapid strides towards 
recovery. But her illness had changed 
her greatly. She had looked death face 
to face for the first time, and had seen 
things in their true light. She rose up 
from her bed a different woman; softened 
and subdued, but yet glad with the joy of 
restored health and the dawnings of a 
new secret happiness, even that which 
those experience when, returning after 
long wanderings to the Father’s home, 
they find themselves freely received and 
welcomed and pardoned. 

Both the elder and younger Mr. 
Forrest were welcome visitors now, and 
Mrs. Brooke, too, often came to sit for 
an hour ‘with the invalid whilst Miriam 
was sent out of doors for some fresh air. 
The latter often now caught her aunt’s 
eyes fixed on her with a strangely wistful 
expression, and at last one day when she 
was feeling stronger, she spoke out. 

Miriam was stitching away at some 
needlework, and had kept silence for the 
last ten minutes or quarter of an hour, 
as she fancied her aunt was dozing, 
being quite unconscious, as she sat with 
her head bent over her work, that the 
latter had stolen more than once a half- 
searching, half-compassionate glance at 
her pale face. At length she broke the 
silence. 

“Miriam, I’ve something I want to 
say to you. Come over here, child.’” 

The girl laid down her work and, going 
across to her aunt, sat down on a low 
footstool beside her. This illness had 
drawn them more closely together than 
Miriam at one time would have thought 
possible, and now she involuntarily 
placed her hand with a slight caressing 
gesture upon the folded ones lying 0” 
Miss Rebecca’s lap. The latter took it 
in both her own. 

“Child, they say that my recovery 
was due in great measure to your ree 
and careful nursing. They tell me wha 
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devotion you showed when I was so ill I 
scarcely knew what was going on; and 
I can speak for myself of what it has 
been since. So I partly owe this re- 
covered life to you. Yes; don’t inter- 
rupt me—let me have my say out. I 
had not deserved this at your hands, for 
Isee now how cold and hard and un- 
loving I have always been. It must 
have been a strange life for you, poor 
child! shut up as you have been with 
me, for my pride and selfishness led me 
to keep you from forming any intima- 
cies or friendships, even if you had had 
the opportunity. I see it all in its true 
light now, though I never did before; 
for I thought I was doing my duty by 
you, and never paused to look at any- 
thing from your point of view. It is 
very humbling to perceive that my whole 
life has been one long mistake and 
course of self-delusion. But I trust for 
the future it will be very different. Can 
you forgive me all the past, Miriam ?”’ 

‘Aunt, don’t—please don’t talk like 
this,” cried Miriam, quite distressed. 

‘Tt is all true, my dear; there is no 
gainsaying it. But, as regards you, 
now that I long to make amends the 
opportunity seems past. Now I have 
learnt what a treasure I have in you I 
must give you up;’’ and an expression of 
unfeirned regret and sadness rested on 
Miss Rebecca’s face. 

“What do you mean, aunt?’ ex- 
claimed her niece, in astonishment. 
‘How are you going to give me up? 
Are you going to send me away?’ and 
afecling of dismay crept into the girl’s 
mind at the bare thought. For to leave 
Heatherdale now would be to go away 
from the Forrests. 

‘You need not be alarmed,” returned 
Miss Rebecca, with a quiet smile, which 
was reassuring, and, indeed, had a faint 
gleam of mischief in it. “ And you 
shall not go unless you wish it. You 
shall remain here if you prefer it; for I 
shall be very sorry to part with you. 
Only I won’t put any obstacles in the 
way of it.’ 

“But where am I to go?’’ asked 
Miriam, in bewilderment. 

“If you like it, to a home of your 
own,” 

“I don’t understand you, aunt.”’ 

“Then I must speak out, plainly. 
Mr. Forrest—Robert Forrest, I mean— 
Wants to rob me of you, that he may 
make you his wife; and he has asked 
permission to speak to you himself when 
he vomes here this afternoon. Of course, 
you are at liberty to give him what 
answer you think proper.’’ 

Mitiam’s face flushed crimson to the 
Very roots of her hair, and then she hid 
her face in her hands. A tumult of 
mingled feelings swept over her, such 
utter surprise and such exquisite joy that 
her heart seemed hardly able to contain 
tall. In her simplicity she had looked 
:P to Robert Forrest as one so fat above 
iif il every respect as to stand on a 

"i rea level altogether—as far removed 

m her by his talents and goodness as 
ten age, which she had fancied en- 

um to respect on that score alone. 
have such an honour put upon her as 
Bec chosen to be his wife seemed 
Sether incredible. It quite took 
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away her breath. Ah, there need be no 
deliberation as to what her answer to 
him should be. Until her aunt had 
spoken those very plain words she had 
never dreamt of such a thing as love 
or marriage between herself and Mr. 
Forrest; but now, as with a lightning 
flash, the state of her feelings had been 
revealed to her, and she found that she 
did indeed love him with all her heart. 


She stole away, out into the garden, » 


where, alone with the dear old moun- 
tains standing around, she could ex- 


amine and look at this newly found { 


happiness, And then her thoughts flew 
back to Lionel. She wanted him beside 
her at this moment of supreme joy to 
share it with her, as she knew he would 
have done, and sadly she remembered 
that she could no longer have his sym- 
pathy in any of her joys or sorrows. 
But the next moment she realised how 
great must be the bliss that now was 
his ; her happiness she knew was nothing 
compared with the ‘‘ fulness of joy”’ 
which is at ‘‘God's right hand,’’ and of 
that he was now tasting. What com- 
fort there was in that thought! God had 
indeed been good to Lionel, for had 
He not taken him to be with Him and 
made him “most blessed for ever’’? 
And how good God had been to her too: 
first of all giving her such a brother and 
now such a husband! Feelings of sweet 
thankfulness filled her heart: her cup 
seemed to run over; sunshine flooded 
her path. And, best of all, she felt the 
Giver of all this joy to be very close 
beside her, rejoicing with her in her 
gladness as He had sympathised with 
her in her sorrow. 

No wonder that when Robert Forrest 
came in the afternoon he thought he 
had never seen her look so sweet, and 
felt what a prize would be his could he 
but win her. Of that, however, he felt 
very doubtful. The difference in their 
ages for one thing, he feared, would tell 
against him. 

‘‘For you must remember I am ten, 
nay, nearly eleven, years older than you 
are,’ he said, wishing to place cvery- 
thing fairly before her. 

“Only that! I thought you were 
much older,’ she said naively, with a 
bright, amused look on her face. 

‘* And you don’t think it an insuper- 
able objection ?”’ 

Her smile answered him; and, com- 
pletely reassured, he said no more on 
that point. 

A new life now opened up for Miriam, 
a life more full of deep quiet joy and 
useful work than any she could ever have 
pictured to herself. And when two or 
three months had flown rapidly by, she 
became the happy wife of Robert Forrest. 
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SOME USEFUL HINTS ON © 
SURGERY.—II. 


By Muepicus, 


SHOULD 
not like 
to think 
that any 
of my 
girl 
readers 
were in 
the habit 
ofteasing 
either 
dog or 
cat, and 
thus fall- 
ing yic- 
tims toa 
well - de- 
served 
bite or 
scratch, 
but Iam 

SSS NS not quite 
so sure about their brothers. Well, then, if 
your brother has been naughty towards a dog, 
and the animal has retaliated, as dogs, ac- 
cording to Dr. Watts’s hymns, have a perfect 
right to do, you must not for a single moment 
imagine there is any danger to be apprehended 
from the bite. Nothing is more harmless than a 
cut from the tooth of a dog that is not actually 
rabid at the time; his going mad on some 
future day would not have the slightest effect 
upon the person bitten. Nevertheless, to com- 
fort the naughty boy and allay his fears, some- 
thing should be done to the bite. If water is 
quite handy the bitten part should be laved in 
it; this, in itself, if the water were cold 
enough, would cause contraction of the 
vessels and prevent the absorption of any 
poison. The bite must next be sucked well, 
and afterwards washed in salt and water If 
any other treatment is necessary, the sufferer 
should be taken to achemist, in order that the 
wound may be cauterised with nitrate of silver. 
In nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of 
a thousand there is no necessity for having a 
dog bite cauterised, except that it warns the 
youth who has been teasing the animal, and 
teaches him not to do so again. 

Scratches from cats are not poisonous, 
only they seldom heal very kindly, because, 
like a cut with a rusty nail, they leave a 
ragged wound. They should be carefully 
washed to get rid of any dirt that may lodge 
in them; and, if deep, bound up with 
a wet rag or, better still, a morsel of lint 
wetted in warm water with a little oiled sill 
placed over it. In a day or two a simple 
dressing with cold cream, to exclude the air, 
will be all that is required. 

We are very fortunate in this country in one 
way ; our climate may well be called fickle and 
changeable, but we are free from the swarms 
of noxious insects and reptiles that make life 
in the tropics almost unendurable to us Euro- 
peans. We have no deadly tarantulas, no 
dreaded scorpions, norsix-inch-long centipedes. 
These creatures never creep from under our 
pillows; nor, while walking in our gardens, do 
venomous snakes hiss at us as they hang from 
the rose trees, We have, it is true, one 
poisonous serpent, the lovely little viper; but 
he seldom appears, and when he does he is far 
more afraid of you than you can be of him. 
But in summer seasons, when plums are plenti- 
ful and the farmers talk about potatoes as 
“a grand crop,” we have in the country wasps 
in millions, and few escape being stung at least. - 


» once before the cold weather comes on, and one 


ought toknow what to do whensuch an accident 
occurs. There is no getting over the fact that 
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certain people are more apt to be stung than 
others. I myself am a martyr to the playful- 
ness of these yellow bees. I think they like 
to sting good people best, that is my way of 
looking at it; but I have some friends who 
permit wasps to alight upon and crawl upon 
their hands or faces. One day last summer 
I was prevailed upon by a lady relation, to 
allow one to alight on the back of my hand. 
This particular wasp just walked about the 
length of two of my knuckles, then he stopped 
as if some happy thought had just occurred to 
him. Next moment the wasp was calmly fly- 
ing away through the open window, and I, the 
victim of misplaced confidence, was rushing 
frantically away for the ammonia bottle. Yes, 
that is the cure—ammonia, strong hartshorn: 
just wet the stopper of the bottle and put it 
on the part that has been stung. Hive bees 
always leave the sting, wasps only sometimes, 
but if they do so, it must be carefully extracted. 
If no hartshorn be at hand, try salt and water, 
or strong soda (washing soda), then rub the 
part with olive oil. 

In wooded portions of the country, espe- 
cially where the land lies low and flat, young 
people suffer greatly while in bed at night 
trom the bites of gnats. These things are 
really second cousins to the real mosquitos, 
and the bite raises a swelling just as painful. 
Here again ammonia is the cure. I have 
known cases where delicate girls and children 
were quite fevered from the loss of rest and 
blood poisoning, caused by the bites of 
these tormenting insects. The febrile dis- 
turbance is accompanied by weakness and 
nervous depression ; it is best relieved by the 
tincture of yellow bark, a small teaspoon- 
ful in water three or four times a day. 
Coffee also does good; it may be made in 
the morning and drunk cold in small quan- 
tities during the day, without either milk or 
sugar. 

Those who walk much in grassy paddocks 
or orchards are often bitten by an extremely, 
almost invisibly, smail insect called the harvest 
bug; touching the spot with hartshorn de- 
stroys the poison and kills the animalcule if 
it has burrowed. The swelling and pain 
occasioned by the bite is best allayed by rub- 
bing the part with spirits of camphor. 

Children sometimes, while eating fish, 
especially if eating hurriedly, a habit which is 
most prejudicial to digestion, have the mis- 
fortune to get a bone stuck in the throat. It 
is usually a small one, so that some attempt 
should be made to immediately get it down. 
Swallowing a morsel of bread only half chewed 
may do this. If not, and the bone can be seen 
or felt, it should be hooked out with the 
fingers. Choking on a piece of meat is a 
terrible accident. Medical aid should be at 
once summoned; but very often thisis too 
late, and the victim to hurry in eating is dead 
ere he arrives. A smart blow or two on the 
back will often tend to dislodge a piece of 
meat or food of any kind stuck in the 
throat, but if any attempt at swallowing can 
be made, a tablespoonful of salad oil should be 
taken. 

Talking of things sticking in the throat 
brings me to say a word or two about foreign 
bodies in other places. 

In the eye, for example. While walking or 
riding on a summer's evening or afternoon, 
minute flying beetles often get into the eye. 
These tiny little gentlemen, as soon as 
they alight anywhere, immediately fold up 
their wings and put them away under a kind 
of tippet they wear over their shoulders like a 
policeman’s cape. I suppose they do this to 
teach human beingsalways to take the greatest 
care of their best things. Well, if one of 
these little beetles gets into your eye, and you 
have no companion by you to remove it with 
the corner of a handkerchief, gentle rubbing of 
the eyelid in one direction will bring it to the 
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inner corner of the eye, from which the finger 
alone will be able to remove it. Or if this 
fails, lifting up one eyelid so as to get the 
other under it to sweep it will usually be 
effectual, but no harshness should be used. 

Now, I know that any girl who can read 
this magazine is too old to be likely to amuse 
herself by poking peas or beans up her nos- 
trils, but her tiny brother or sister may, by 
way of gaining new experiences. When such 
a thing happens the foreign substance must be 
dislodged somehow. A pinch of snuff—it 
must be a very tiny one—will often be effec- 
tive by causing it to be sneezed out. And 
there is a right way and a wrong way of giving 
snuff to a child with this end in view. For 
the snuff must be drawn in very gently, else 
the pea itself may be sent farther in, as, before 
sneezing, the breath is drawnin; you must 
hold the child’s nose momentarily in order that 
he may take zz his breath only by the mouth. 
Well, if this fails, you should take the child on 
your knee, Jay him on his back, hold the nose 
above the pea to prevent it from getting 
farther back, and with the point of a bodkin 
slightly bent, you must get it under the object, 
and try to hook it out. If you fail, medical 
assistance must be had recourse to. 

When a pea gets into the ear, the bent end 
of a hair-pin may be used to dislodge it, or a 
stream of water thrown in with a syringe to 
float it out. The ear may also be syringed to 
get rid of a fly or earwig, the annoyance from 
which, if lodged in the ear, is most distressing, 
not tosay alarming. But olive oil had better 
be dropped into the ear first ; this will kill the 
insect, and very likely also dislodge it. 

When a ring cannot be removed from the 
finger, it is just as much matter out of place as 
a pea in the nose or fly in the eye or ear. It 
is apt, too, to give rise to much pain and 
swelling. When you have tried in vain to 
remove the ring from your oiled or well- 
soaped finger, give up any further exertion for 
an hour or two, then after placing the hand in 
the coldest water for a minute or two and 
wiping it dry, take a long and fine thread and 
roll it tightly and closely round ail the finger 
in front of the offending ring, beginning at 
the extreme tip, and as soon as you reach the 
ring, slip the end through beneath, and en- 
deavour to work it gradually off. Failing this, 
it must be filed off, and this a surgeon must 
do. 
The accident which is generally designated 
by the name of sprain or strain, is simply a 
stretching or wrenching of ore of the tendons 
near a joint, or it may be even the laceration 
of one of the ligaments of the joint. There is 
usually much pain or tenderness and swelling. 
A very bad sprain may require the application 
of leeches to subdue the swelling. An ordi- 
nary sprain should be gently rubbed—remem- 
ber the rubbing must zo¢ cause much pain, no 
‘thumbing’ should be permitted—it should, 
T say, be gently rubbed with some such stimu- 
lating embrocation as opodeldoc, and then 
swathed in a flannel bandage, or hot fomenta- 
tions may be necessary to soothe the pain and 
allay the swelling and inflammation; this may 
be followed by the application of a soothing 
bran poultice at bedtime. Rest of the 
sprained joint must be carefully enjoined, if it 
bea foot, a knee, or ankle it ought to be raised 
on a pillow at night and on a chair by day; if 
it be the wrist or hand it should be carried in 
asling. Make no attempt to use the sprained 
joint until all the pain is gone, and even then 
you must be careful. The stiffness which 
often remains, accompanied sometimes with 
swelling, is best removed by salt water 
douches, or by pouring cold water from a 
height on the part. 

When the pain from a sprain is very severe, 
great relief is obtained from the laudanum 
fomentation. An ordinary fomentation means 
the application of flannels wrung from water 


as hot as the hands will bear it; a laudanum 
fomentation is made by simply pouring a tea. 
spoonful or two of tincture of opium on the 
flannel before it is applied. The mustard fo. 
mentation is used to the chest when during a 
cold the cough gives much pain. Here the 
flannels are wrung out of water in which two 
or three good handfuls of mustard have been 
mixed. It reddens the skin and gives much 
relief. The turpentine fomentation is also 4 
good one in the same kind of cases; a table. 
spoonful of turpentine is poured upon the 
heated flannel and the chest well rubbed with 
it, or it may be simply laid upon the chest and 
changed for another hot flannel as soon as it 
begins to cool down. 








TWENTY-ONE. 
Words by F. E. Weatuerty., 
Music by J. L. Mottoy. 
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of girls and 
undergradu- 
ates, he sit- 
ting on the 
box smok- 
ing, i ina 
corner of the 
brake near him. It 
is the week just 
preceding Com- 
memoration, and 
we try to do what 
we can for the 
young folks. Per- 
haps the word 
“try ” implies that 
the effort is un- 
pleasant. Let me forget 
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A that I have used it. Itis 
7 @ no effort; it is simple 
: pleasure. I think the girls wou'd 
3 say, if they put their thoughts 


into words, ‘Poor old thing, 
I’m sure it’s very good of her to take all 
this trouble.’ While those of the young 
men who are inclined to speculate on nice but 
unanswerable questions may be wondering 
which likes it, or which hates it most, I or my 
husband. Well, girls and boys, you are both 
very much mistaken. We both love to see 
you happy and merry. Time enough for the 
cares and worries that fai come = ere 
our happy faces. Ha or you when y 
So at the tmuitoll of aniddle life and have 
come, like us, to the eventide. : 
How they chatter. Talk and lauguter just 
now. It is all so public in a brake. Whispers 
and smiles will come presently when we get 
to Nuneham, and stray so consciously uncon- 
scious up the winding paths. And as we g 
bowling along, I sit with my eyes shut. * 
next neighbour is too busily engaged with his 
next neighbour to notice his hostess. An 
can almost fancy I am a girl again going he 
Nuneham as I went there one day of all at 
days in my life. It seems but yesterday. a 
yet it is five-and-twenty years ago. I ope 
my eyes; and, seeing the girls dresses, oe 
reminded that “ fashions alter,” but my hear 
answers, as I relapse once more Into my dreams, 
‘love abides.” Somehow, the young ane 
clothes don’t strike me as so very differér 
If men would only realise how little wom’ 
notice their clothes, what a difference it wou : 
make to the — eve e regal = oe 
consequently neglected. ohn 9 
tare, ait his inat in his mouth, looks to m¢ 


isely as he looked twenty-five years ago. 
a then he was a little stiffer and 
straighter about his collar and necktie. Yes, 
fashions alter—ladies’ fashions especially—but 
love abides. : waree 
We have passed Littlemore, with its little 
church that reminds me so much of the 
church at my old home. And then the road 
seems to grow misty, and to be changing 
intoa wide common, stretching away on the 
right to the Channel, where the ships lie at 
anchor. Iam driving in the old pony carriage 
with my father; tired certainly, dusty certainly, 
but very, very happy, for the round is nearly 
over, and there are no more patients to be seen 
to-day. Now we pass the corner by the black- 
cmith’s shop, where the gossips always stand, 
all day long apparently, as if life was meant 
for nothing else but to talk and to watch the 
blacksmith’s hammer. But the blacksmith 
is gone to his tea, and why the gossips still 
linger there is perhaps best known to them. 
Then we pass the lane that leads to the church, 
and I have quite time to notice how very, very 
slowly a pair of lovers, happy lovers they must 
be, go seuntering along. I wonder if John 
remembers how he and I used to saunter down 
that self-same lane. It was just two hundred 
yards, and it often took us half an hour to 
traverse; sometimes, I believe, even longer. 
I open my eyes, and we are driving through 
Nuneham; and then, as though they had 
stepped out of my dream, there are two other 
lovers. And they, too, are sauntering, and 
down alane, too. Why it positively rains 
lanes and lovers this morning. And I make 
no doubt that though it is but Mary the mill- 
maid and John the shepherd, they are talk- 
ing as happily and dreaming as sweetly as we 
did 


“When we were only twenty-one.” 


We turn into the park. My next door 
ne'ghbour’s next door neighbour has turned 
her pretty eyes towards her other next door 
neighbour ; and my next door neighbour, being 
thus deserted, turns to me. Perhaps, too, he 
feels that as I am his hostess politeness de- 
mands a few words. 

“Tm sure it’s awfly good of you, Mrs. 
Wynne, to give us this picnic. Ain’t you 
awfly tired, though, of going to Nuneham ? 
You must have been so often.” 
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“Yes,” Ireply, ‘I have been a good many 
times ; I should fancy about three times a year 
for twenty-five years.” 


My next door neighbour looks aghast. 
He cannot make out why a middle-aged 
lady—with a fogey, as he would call John if 
he dared, for a husband—should be the least 
lively. 

“But,” I continue, slowly, enjoying his 
wonder, ‘I like it better than ever.”’ 

He does not understand—how should he, 
being so young }—that— 


“ Life and all its joys and all its loveliness 
But deepen with the closing years.” 


TI hope he will find it one day. I hope he 
will marry some good, bright, happy girl who 
will keep him young, as it is quite possible to 
be kept young. I don't know, but I fancy— 
yes, I may say I believe—that the boy’s merry- 
eyed next door neighbour could make him 
happy and keep him young. I like to believe 
it, and to look on and fancy that they too may 
come driving to Nuneham with a party of 
young folks, as John and I come now, and 
may feel as he and I feel, that if one’s hearts 
are light,— 


‘What matter, after all, if you’re old and 
gray, 
Or if you’re only twenty-one ?”’ 


We make, I am afraid, a great noise over 
dinner. The, fact is, one of the young men 
is inclined to be argumentative. He is a little 
bit of a poet ; and a great bit of a philosopher ; 
at least, so his friends tell me. I believe— 
though as my experience is limited I wish to 
speak carefully—I believe he is noted for 
invariably plunging ,any party into a hot 
discussion. He hurls some theory on the 
table, and talks till he har »rovoked someone 
to answer. I don’t think he believes all he 
says. I am not sure that he even understands. 
But he has a trick of expression that seems 
with most people to carry conviction, if not to 
command agreement. And what should be 


his subject to-day? A warm, still June day, 
in a summer house at Nuneham; a party of 
girls and undergraduates. The work of Term 
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over; the indefinite pleasures of the Long 
Vacation in the immediate future. What 
should it be? Is it pathos, or is it bathos to 
confess it? “Is life worth living?” I fear 
we did not listen to our philosopher to-day. 
John refused, because he was half amused, half 
sickened at this boy whom he knew to be so 
fond even of the petty things of life that he 
would cling to it like a drowning man toa 
straw, and would, if it came to the point, 
tremble even at the easiest way of leaving it. 
The girls and their companions were far too 
happy to listen; and I in my own way too 
much absorbed to be moved. 

To have learnt, though perhaps how feebly, 
to despise the little petty ways and worries 
of the world; to have learnt, at least, that 
they ought to be despised, and to try to 
despise them; to have followed boldly the 
path whatever it be, true to oneself and 
true to others; to feel that one heart, 
among all the many that love you, turns to 
you only as you to it, and finds in you, as 
you find in it, something that tells you 
you are really one. Is not life worth living 
for this ? 

* Yes,’ my philosopher would answer, 
“‘of course it is when you find, and are, and 
feel all that you describe. But what of those 
who don’t? Is life worth living for them?” 
I don’t want to sermonise at a picnic, but if 
I felt inclined to answer I should say, * If 
this life were the be-all and the end-all of 
humanity, life indeed would not be worth 
living. But the belief that it is only the vesti- 
bule to another is the cure for all the misery 
and satiety of life. It is because you don’t 
believe or understand or realise this that you, 
a boy, are only amorbid old man. And it is 
because I can and do humbly but heartily be- 
lieve it, that I, a middle-aged woman—perhaps 
even you would call me old—am still young, 
and quite forget 


‘if Tam growing gray, 
Or if I’m only twenty-one.” 


We are at home in our room. And I 
think, and I fancy John thinks, that to-day 
has been as happy a Nuneham day as any in 
our lives. And why should we say to each 
other what each other knows so well ? 
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THE QUEEN O’ THE MAY. 


By ANS Beawe. 





CHAPIER XXIV. 
THE GREAT GRANDFATHER'S DECISION. 


Rage ee 
Free Sncn GAIN there was a 
Ay great gathering of 
i the clans. This 





time it was at Wil- 
lis’s Rooms, where 
May had sung |to 
the professors. One 
of the five hundred, 
she stood in the 
crowd expectant 
with Meredith at her 
side. It was a very 
Babel of tongues ; 
7 now Welsh, now English, 
y anon a mixture of both. The 

) choir were receiving tickets, 
and were more excited than they had 
been even at the competition. They 
had, indeed, remained in London longer 
than was intended to receive them. 
One was given to May, and another to 
Meredith, in their turn, and in course 
of time cach member of the choir pos- 
sessed a passport. May was all of a 
tremble when she took hers; indeed, she 
had been little else since her arrival in 
London. 

It was four o’clock, and she saw that 
the grand gentlemen and ladies who 
formed the committee began to pair off, 
and she joined Rachel, who was looking 
for her. She felt much abashed at find- 
ing herself at the head of the sopranos, 
close behind the committee, for the choir 
had to walk two and two, women and 
men being separate. Altos, tenors, and 
basses followed, and a goodly, if humble, 
procession they made. Naturally, a 
large crowd assembled to watch them as 
they left the Rooms, amongst which she 
espied her father, who had brought her 
thither, and patiently awaited her exit. 
Smiles and nods passed between them, 
and as the long procession moved on he 
fell mechanically into its wake, the smiles 
which had greeted his child still linger- 
ing on his pale face. May had pointed 
him ut to Rachel, who had not yet 
seen him, and who was strangely inquisi- 
tive about him. 

It was “‘an army with banners,’’ for 
in front of the procession the fiery dragon 
of Wales on a blue ground, and sur- 
rounded by many a ‘‘strange device,’’ 
heralded his compatriots. Various were 
the comments made upon him, and the 
questions as to the meaning of ‘‘Y 
Ddraig Goch Ddyry Cydwyn,” which 
were answered by, ‘Why, the Red 
Dragon leads the Van,’’ to be sure, 
which caused more laughter than it 
deserved. But May did not join, for 
expectation had taken the place of retro- 
spection, and she, together with the 
whole choir, were on its tip-toe. 

Briskly, and to the sound of music, 
they wound along until May awoke from 
her dream in a beautiful garden. She 
was in fairyland, and the past eventful 
week had been after all only a chapter 
in a fairy tale. Smooth lawns and trees 
and flowers spread around her, and above 
the sun shone bravely. She stood amongst 
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the throng, gazing and wondering, until 
the whole choir filled the lawn, and were 
silently marshalled until they formed 
three sides of a square around some 
vacant rustic garden seats. All was so 
quiet that she almost expected to see 
the Sleeping Beauty somewhere, for her 


childish fancies still clung to her, and 
she never forgot the love of the panto- 
mimes. Suddenly she found herself 


making a deep reverence with the rest, 
as the empty seats were filled by a 
goodly company. A cheer, begun in 
enthusiasm, was suppressed, and this 
large garden party was silent for a few 
moments. 

May’s eyes, a thousand eycs indeed, 
fell on the central figures that occupied 
the rustic seats. The one was a gallant 
gentleman, the other a gracious lady. 
She had never, she thought, seen any 
so grand and so sweet. If Meredith 
had been her ‘‘ fairy prince,’’ what were 
these? Truly a fairy prince and prin- 
cess whom she had never expected to 
behold, for were they not in sober reality 
the Prince and Princess of Wales ? 

Yes, the Welsh choir were actually in 
the gardens of Marlborough House, 
come to sing before those for whom their 
hearts felt a devotion as loyal as did 
those of their ancestors for the Cymric 
princes, in whose defence they fought 
and died. An enthusiasm lay beneath 
that suppressed silence ready to be ex- 
pressed in words or deeds should the 
occasion occur. Asto May, her heart 
seemed to bound from its narrow enclo- 
sure as she watched ,this beautiful lady 
nod and beckon, and in another moment 
be surrounded Lb lovely children—her 
children—who came to hear how moun- 
taineers and miners could sing. It was 
a scene as suggestive as it was gratifying 
and enlivening, and even the prize com 
petition fell behind it in importance in 
the estimation of the earnest choristers 
who stood in glad triumph in the pre- 
sence of the children and grandchildren 
of their beloved Queen. 

And never was the National Anthem 
more enthusiastically sung than by this 
especially ‘‘national’’ choir. The con- 
cert began withit, andthelawns and alleys 
of the pleasant garden re-echoed the loyal 
prayer, while the sunlit heaven looked 
down approvingly. May, her soul in 
her face and voice, poured forth her 
loyalty with the rest, and was sure, quite 
sure, that she met the eyes of the Prin- 
cess and received an especial smile as 
she sang. Several Welsh melodies 
followed which, as the critics afterwards 
said, were ‘‘magnificently’’ sung, and 
amongst them the ‘‘ March of the Men 
of Harlech,’’ which resounded martially 
through the quiet demesne. Volumes of 
tone, intonation, and patriotism culmi- 
nated in ‘‘God Bless the Prince of 
Wales,’ with which the brief concert 
terminated. The interest, surprise, and 
admiration of the illustrious auditors 
were patent to all, and openly expressed 
by the Prince. Not only did he delight 
his harmonious visitors by shaking hands 
heartily with Caradoc, but he said, with 
upraised hat and genteel manner— 

“‘T thank you all for coming here, and 
hope that your visit has been as agrce- 
able as your singing has been excellent. 


It has given the Princess and myself the 
greatest pleasure to receive you, and we 
wish you a safe journey home.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps I shall not go home. | 
may see them again,”’ thought May, in 
whose eyes tears were gleaming, 

No repressive ‘* Hush’’ now sounded 
as cheer upon cheer arose, and May's 
fairy tale concluded by the gradual dis- 
appearance of the fairies. English ang 
foreign they were who followed the fairy 
princess of the gracious smile into her 
palace, and May clasped her hands as 
she gazed after them, and involuntarily 
cried, ‘‘ God bless them !”’ 

She was soon awakened from this 
dream of fairyland by finding herself 
once more in the crowded, noisy streets, 

**My child, it is over. ‘You can now 
come with me,” sounded in her ears, 

A nervous grasp was on her arm, and 
she was drawn irresistibly from the pro- 
cession, while every other member of 
the choir was enthusiastically eulogising 
those who had welcomed them so kindly 
and graciously. It seemed a strange 
finale to an unreal scene, to be borne 
away by this parent whom she scarcely 
knew, to a home which was not his. She 
knew not if she were happy or sad to be 
thus severed from those whom she had 
loved so long and so well; but she made 
no resistance. Already, only the pre- 
vious Saturday--and this was Monday— 
he had accompanied her to ihe Crystal 
Palace, where the choir had given a 
concert, and had awaited her when it 
was over. He had himself taken her to 
sce Mr. and Mrs. Everton, and they had 
remained with them at Norwood until 
late on Saturday night. 

‘She must be always with me; I can 
never part with her,’’ he had saic, not 
only to these kind friends, but to all 
others. 

And now she returned with him to that 
pretty artist-house at Brompton, where 
Mr. Minister was awaiting them. It was 
a dream from beginning to end ; but 
throughout it wandered the figures of 
her grandparents, who were ‘wanting 
her, always wanting her.’’ She had 
written a long letter to them, in which 
she gave a simple but lucid account of 
the discovery of her father. She said 
that she longed—oh, how she longed !— 
to be with them again. She hoped to 
return with the choir, but she wished to 
do her duty. She prayed to God to 
direct her, but her path seemed very 
cloudy. This and much more she 
wrote, and she was expecting an answel 
in trembling and doubt. She knew that 
her grandfather would decide aright, but 
how would he decide? , 

Mr. Minister said that her father was 
a changed man. He called ita misacle, 
a miracle of love. Indeed, May hersel 
was conscious of the change. the hag- 
gard face seemed to be kindled to cheer- 
fulness, the wild eyes softened by affec- 
tion. A small dréssing-room had been 
prepared for May’s bedroom, and here she 
was to sleep that night for the first time. 

And it was here, when quite alone, 
that she began to realise the change 
her position, to realise alsc that she was 
no longer a child. How different be 
everything by which she was surrounae™ 
from that to which she had been accus 
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tomed! She thought of her little loft at 
Derwen, wind-rocked and tree-sheltered, 
andweptattherecollection. Itwas dearer 
to her than the pretty, cretonne-cur- 
tained chamber in which she found her- 
self. She tried to think that she might 
-von love her father more dearly even 
than her grandfather, but the habit of 
years was stronger than that of days. 
She glanced out of her window on the 
small walled garden, above which the 
jamps glimmered, and the beloved 
mountains and oaks of Derwen, the 
streams, glens, ravines, all stood in 
imagination before her. What a con- 
trast! And she would probably have 
to decide between them on the morrow. 
She felt sure that her grandfather would 
not influence her, but would expect her 
todo her duty. Hitherto her duty had 
been quite clear to her; indeed, she had 
merely done what stood before her in 
her peaceful path; but now! She trem- 
bled as she reflected upon what might 
be expected of her. ‘The anxiety she 
had felt only a few days before concern- 
ing Mrs. Richards’s wish that she should 
utilise her voice was forgotten in this 
new anxiety. She felt for the first time 
since that day when, a lonely child, she 
left the Paddington Station, the actual 
burden of life, as, by intuition, she cast 
childhood behind her and assumed the 
responsibilities of womanhood. She 
examined her past and weighed her 
present. So doing, she knelt down and, 
I:ke Hezekiah of old, laid her care before 
the Lord. Very earnestly and simply 
she asked to be directed aright in what 
she might have to decide on the morrow, 
and prayed for blessings on those dear 
cnes she had left behind and on him 
whom she had found. 

Thus, the morrow saw her cheerful 
andcalm. The nine o’clock breakfast, 
with ts adjuncts of newspapers and first 
post, seemed strange, but she seated her- 
sclfat Mr. Minister’s request before the 
urn, while he looked at his letters. Then 
her father came in, enveloped in the 
flowery dressing-gown, and embraced 
her as if it were a parting instead of 
necting, so long did he hold her in his 
arms, 

coal dreamed that I had lost you again, 

my child! my Madeline!’ he said. 
_ ‘Oh, no, dear sir. I have been wait- 
ng and dressed since seven o’clock,”’ 
she replied, cheerfully. ‘I have been 
Into the garden, and heard the—— 
i she paused. 

. The milkman call and the sparrows 
chirp,” laughed Minister. 

‘ shadow crossed her face, perceived 
by her father. “We will go into the 
country, my darling, as soon as I have 
painted and sold more pictures. When 
will youhear from your grandfather ?”’ 
‘ae Meredith has promised to 
atric, the letter here as soon as it 
vill se We—they—I mean the choir 
vate eturn to Wales immediately,”’ she 
thee eh did, in fact,- arrive before 
at Sei finished breakfast. He also 
hat e we to his grandfather, detailing 
slgeesti lad seen of May’s father, and 
scaree| Ing that he feared he was 
ta tins ‘ane, and not a fitting person 

ave the charge of one so delicate and 


sensitive. His wish had been father to 
his thought, for he could not bear to lose 
May. He put a large envelope into her 
hand, directed in round but broken 
writing. She trembled so that she could 
not open it. 

‘You would rather read it alone,” 
said Mr. Minister, opening the door. 
‘* Come into the other room.” 

She followed him to the pretty draw- 
ing-room, where he left her alone, so to 
speak, with her grandparents. There, 
amid all the artistic surroundings, she 
broke the seal-—for the letter was sealed 
according to old Evan's custom. It was 
written in Welsh, and as carefully and 
precisely penned as if he had been fresh 
from school. She glanced through it, 
laid it down, took it up again, read and 
re-read it, then burst into tears. Few 
and decided were the words. She must 
remain with her father. This she 
mastered at once. - ‘‘We shall grieve to 
lose thee, Merch fach, but thy first duty 
is to him,”’ it said, ‘‘ and we thank God 
that thou hast found him, and hope to 
see him and thee again some day, the 
Lord sparing us. Thou wilt be tender to 
him as thou hast been to us. A good 
grandchild will make an _ obedient 
daughter. We have many to care for 
us in our old age; thy father has but 
thee. Mysterious are the ways of the 
Lord! He knows that ‘few are the days 
of ovr pilgrimage,’ and has restored 
thee to thy father before He brings them 
toaclose. May His love be ever with 
thee, and then it will matter little 
whether thou dwellest in cities made 
with hands, or here where His hills and 
woods abound. Thy grandmother bids 
me tell thee that—— Well, child, her 
words, thou knowest, are many, more 
than my rheumatic hands can write, 
but she will miss thee sorely. Our 
respects to thy father, and may God in 
heaven bless thee!” 

May was sobbing audibly, when the 
door slowly opened and her father 
appeared. He drew back. 

** My child! my Madeline! You shall 
not be made unhappy for my sake,’’ he 
said, hastily. ‘‘ Young man. Meredith, 
come here !”’ 

Meredith came in, and May placed 
the letter in his hands. 

** Read it to him; I cannot,’’ she 
whispered. Then going to her father, 
still hesitating in the doorway, she put 
her arms round him, and added as she 
raised her tearful face to his, ‘‘ 1am glad 
to live with you, dear sir, dear father ; 
but—but—we love one another so fondly, 
that—that—I cannot—I cannot help 
grieving.”’ 

‘‘Our grandfather says that he hopes 
you will soon bring Cousin May to Der- 
wen,’ here interrupted Meredith. ‘She 
has been so long with us that you will 
not mind her natural grief.” 

“Yes, as soon as I have sold my 
picture. It shall be exhibited. I will 
work for her sake,’’ replied the father, 
laying one hand on the young man’s 
arm while he held his child’s with the 
other. 

“Shall I read the letter?’’ 
Meredith. 

‘‘Let Minister, my friend, my bene- 

factor, come and listen,’’ replied Gold- 


asked 
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re) 


worthy, hastily summoning the kind 
artist. : 

And they all sat down, while Mere- 
dith slowly translated old Evan’s letter. 


(Zo be continued.) 


STORIES IN MINIATURE. 


FISHING FOR COMPLIMENTS. 


MERcuRY, a long time ago, wished very 
much to know what men thought about him; 
he was sure, of course, that he stood pretty 
high in their estimation. 

He concealed his godhead, and called on a 


. sculptor. Here he saw a statue of Jupiter, and 


asked the artist what was the price of it, 

‘A drachma,” was the reply. 

Mercury laughed. ‘ And this Juno?” 

‘* About the same.” 

At last he saw his own image, and, thought 
he to himself, “I am the messenger of the 
gods ; all gain comes from me; men must put 
a high value on me. And this god here,” 
pointing to his own image, how dear is he?” 

‘That one?” said the artist. “Why, if 
you buy the other two you shall have that one 
into the bargain.” 

Mercury took himself off. 





A VISIT FROM ST. BARBARA. 


THE Russian peasantry are very superstitious, 
and we have a striking instance of the fact in 
the following anecdote: One winter evening 
there appeared in a peasant’s cottage a female 
figure draped as St. Barbara is commonly 
represented. Introducing herself as the saint, 
she sat down, and commenced an edifying 
discourse. 

Before long the cottage was besieged by an 
igrorant but reverential throng, from which 
not a soul in that village or the adjacent one 
stayed away. 

About midnight the stranger rose, announc- 
ing that she was going to fetch St. Nicholas, 
but that no one must go away during her 
absence. 

The villagers stayed where they were await- 
ing the return of St. Barbara and the arrival 
of St. Nicholas. They waited till sunrise, and 
then discovered that the pretended saints had 
decamped, taking with them a number of their 
horses. 

An incident of this kind might, one would 
think, put the saints quite out of fashion. 





ALSO AND LIKEWISE, 


AN interesting and amusing story.was told 
some time ago of two barristers which illus- 
trates the readiness and point of repartee 
which the gentlemen of the robe occasionally 
display. They were engaged on opposite 
sides of a “case.” The counsel for the 
defendant, a much younger man than _ his 
opponent, happened in his address to use the 
words also and likewise in different senses. 
The other barrister remarked that they were 
simply synonymous conjunctions, but added, 
needlessly, that any other use of them implied 
a serious defect in his learned friend’s educa- 
tion. The offensive remark went home, and 
a tu guogue was immediately suggested. The 
elder counsel, nettled in turn, challenged his 
young friend to prove, by a legitimate ex- 
ample, that the words could bear different 
significations. The challenge was accepted, 
and a difference in meaning made painfully 
clear by the following illustration: “I am a 
barrister; my learned friend is a_ barrister 
also, but he is not a barrister Z/kezwuse.’’ 
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HOUSEHOLD ANGELS. 


MANY a household has its angel, 
Though she stoops to earthly cares; 
Many a sister, many a mother, 
Is an angel unawares. 


Hers the hand to smooth the pillow 
Of the patient sufferer’s bed ; 

Hers to plant the weeping willow 
O’er the dear departed head. 


Hers to speak in words of comfort 
To the weary, troubled mind, 

Till its murmur joins in consort 
With the gentle summer wind. 


Hers the ear to listen, patient, 
To the wretched tale of woe, 
Till the mind becomes unburdened 
Ere it knows what made it so. 


Hers the look that oft checks anger, 
Speaking more than words can tell ; 

Hers the smile that ever with it 
Carries such a magic spell. 


Hers the heart that’s ever open 
Both to joy and sorrow’s call, 

Waiting, ready to receive them, 
With a sympathy for all ; 


Till the atmosp here around her 
Seems to fill with quiet peace, 

Bidding every noise and tumult, 
Every angry murmur “ cease.”’ 


Thus it is these household angels 
Bless our homes from day to day; 
But we know not how we need them 
Se cow a Until they are called away. 
i TE ee VACA AP v7 Then we miss the hand so gentle; 
Nh We EMAAR PAU: ae Then we miss the look so kind; 
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: AVA ee eet ERs FN M Then we miss the voice so cheery, 
Lass Fee A RN That bespoke the happy mind, 
By A eel AN And the ear that always listened, 
| And the heart that always cared, 
And admitted all our sorrows, 
And our gladness always shared. 


But to feel they still are near us, 
Watching o’er us every day, 

Seems to soothe the saddest sorrow 
And chase half the grief away. 
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EASTER EGGS, AND HOW 








HOULD you not Jike, 
Rose, to do something 
or other this Easter 
towards keeping it up 
in the orthodox 
manner?” asked 

Julia Randall one day at 

the close of Lent. 

“That depends on what 
you mean by orthodox,’’ re- 
plied Rose, the elder sister. 

‘“Well, perhaps that was not 
the right word to use. But you 
know in the good old days 
people had so many queer 
customs at Easter time, and it 
seems such a pity to drop all 
the old usages.” 

“J think so too, to a certain extent ; but in 
general I must confess I think the ‘good old 
times’ are rather a delusion. However, some 
of the customs of our ancestors were certainly 
very pleasant indeed. What do you say to pre- 
paring some Easter eggs for the occasion ?”’ 

« That would be delightful: do let us, it will 
please the children so much. But how do 
you make them? I have not an idea—have 

ou?” 

“No, I really have not,” said Rose, pon- 
deringly; ‘but I daresay we can find out. 
Let us ask Kate the First to join us, as she 
did with the Christmas-tree; we shall have 
to do without ovr Kate this time, as she is 
away.”? 

“That will be splendid. I will go round 
and ask her now, and then we can have a 
meeting to-morrow afternoon ; and meanwhile 
we will each ransack all the books we can find 
on the subject, and the united efforts of three 
such brains will surely be equal to the task of 
manufacturing an egg.” 

Next morning, accordingly, each of the three 
girls betook herself to study; but as the 
libraries in both houses were small, the amount 
of information collected was limited. In the 
afternoon they met together as arranged, note- 
book in hand, each very curious as to the 
notes of the others. 

“ Now, Rose, ‘ age before honesty,’ as the 
vulgar little boys say ; so you must begin. But 
what a quantity you have written! Oh, where 
shall I hidemy diminished head ? I have only 
half a page.” 

“Never mind,” said Rose, “perhaps the 
quality of yours will make up for deficient 
quantity. The notes I have made from different 
sources are as follows. The custom of distribut- 
ing coloured eggs is traced back to very early 
‘mes and ancient peoples, Egyptians, Gauls, 
Romans, Greeks, Persians, and others. In 
Many countries the custom still obtains. In 
Persia the occasion for giving coloured eggs 
8 the beginning of their new year, which 
takes place in March. In England there are 
very old records and allusions to these pasch, 
Paste, or pace eggs. In the reign of Edward 
lhe First, for example, there is an account of 
the purchase of four hundred eggs, to be 
‘oloured or ornamented for distribution among 

€ Court. No doubt the custom was origin- 
ally symbolic of the re-awakening of nature 

* Springtime, and was taken advantage of 

el the early Christians, and used by them to 

Ypify the resurrection of Christ. 

T have just noted down one or two other 
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old customs which are interesting, but I do 
not think you would care about them being 
perpetuated, Julia, with all your love of 
antiquities. 

“‘Tt was considered the thing to rise by four 
o’clock in the morning to see the sun dance 
and curtsey on Easter Day. Shall we keep to 
that ?” 

‘No, certainly not. I consider that a relic 


of barbarism which ought to be suppressed. 
What else?” 


“ Then there is lifting, or heaving, which is 
still commonly practised in some parts of 
England. The person to be lifted sits on a 
chair, and is two or three times raised high in 
the air. On Monday the men lift the women, 
and on Tuesday vice verséd; no one who 
comes in the way of the ‘heavers’ is let off 
unless they pay a sum of money. That 
is evidently a vulgar commemoration of 
the Resurrection. I have several other 
curious old customs put down for your edifica- 
tion, such as the eating of Tansy cakes; but I 
must get back to the point, which is the 
making of Easter eggs, and the only way I 
have discovered is the very simple one of 
boiling them in a solution of cochineal, or 
any other dye.” 

* Ah!” cried Julia, ‘‘ when it comes to my 
turn I think I can offer an improvement, or 
at least an amendment to that.” 

“Let us have it then, by all means,” said 
Kate. 


“Ahem!” began Julia, with an important 
air; ‘‘my researches have been of a wide- 
spreading and various character, ranging from 
the Encyclopedia Britannica to Soyer’s 
cookery book; and in such diverse sources I 
have gleaned the following information. We 
cannot definitely fix upon the origin of the 
custom of using eggs at this time of year; the 
only reasonable explanation hitherto given is 
that already mentioned by a former speaker, 
namely, the re-awakening of nature after a 
period of death-like slumber—(applause)— 
though if that d¢ the meaning of the custom, 
I think the gift of a chicken would be more to 
the point. In some parts of Scotland the 
custom is still kept up of going out at dawn 
on Easter Sunday in search of wild fowls’ 
eggs, and the finders are sure to be lucky till 
the season comes round again. The com- 
monest kind of modern Easter eggs are pre- 
pared in the manner previously described, and 
are often made the source of some excitement 
and merriment by preparing them the day 
before ; then one of the party goes out in the 
evening into the garden and hides the eggs in 
all sorts of nooks and crannies, where no 
right-minded hen would ever think of laying 
them. Next morning every one repairs to the 
garden to hunt for them. They become very 
hard in course of boiling them sufficiently long 
to take the dye properly, so that boys keep 
them for playing at a game similar to that 
commonly played with chestnuts, which 
goes, I believe, by the elegant name of 
‘Conquers,’ only that in this case the weapons 
are held in the hand and the narrow ends 
knocked together, instead of being swung 
round on a string. I am grieved to observe 
symptoms of incredulity amongst the audience, 
but beg to inform them that I can vouch for 
the truth of this statement, having myself par- 
ticipated in the sport. I can speak feelingly 
too on the subject of hiding the eggs in the 
garden, as, during my brief sojourn at school 
in Germany, on Easter Day the teachers hid a 
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large quantity of eggs in the open space which 
they were pleased to dignify by the name of a 
garden; but as it was laid out with asphalte 
instead of flower-beds, and swings and. see- 
saws took the place of shrubs and trees, the 
hiding-places were less difficult to find than is 
generally thought desirable. However, as our 
diet was decidedly plain, and our excitements 
few, we were not hypercritical, and devoured 
our eggs with the greatest gusto, though we 
only had to extend our search to the back of a 
post, or under one of the leaves with which the 
garden always happened to be strewn on 
Easter Day. This was a curious phenomenon 
in natural history, as they never fell there on 
any other day in the year. 


“J will close my remarks by describing a 
way for making more ornamental coloured 
eggs. Prepare a pan of dye, then put 
the eggs into hot water till they are 
themselves thoroughly hot, then take them 
cut, and with the pointed end of a tallow 
candle inscribe them with the name and date, 
or any appropriate device, and then put them 
into the dye, and boil for about ten minutes. 
The greased part will not take the dye, but 
will remain white, showing up well on the 
coloured ground. To obtain a good red colour, 
boil the eggs in a solution of logwood; an 
onion put in the water, outside skin and all, 
makes them a beautiful golden colour, or it is 
said that furze blossoms have the same effect ; 
but Judson’s dyes are much less trouble than 
any of these preparations. The eggs are 
sometimes wrapped round with different 
coloured rags, and boiled with some acid in 
the water, which extracts the colour from the 
rags, and the eggs come out looking like 
brilliant patchwork. ‘There, that is the end of 
my notes. Now, Kate, it is your turn.” 


“‘T, too, have been trying to find out the 
origin of the custom, but it is certainly very 
obscure. It seems clear that it was in vogue 
‘before the Christian era, and one authority 
thinks the giving of eggs was meant to signify 
the restoration of man after the Deluge; but 
that explanation does not commend itself to 
my mind. Another opinion is that it origin- 
ated in an old heathen feast, that of the Teu- 
tonic goddess Ostera, which was celebrated 
by the Saxons in the spring. As it seemed 
evident that no one really knows the origin of 
it, I gave up trying to find out, and turned my 
thoughts from theory to practice. 

“‘] think the eggs could be more tastefully 
ornamented by dyeing them all over first, and 
then, as it were, engraving devices on them by 
scraping off the dyed surface with the point of 
a penknife or strong needle. I tried one last 
evening, and brought it to show you. You 
see it was first dyed crimson; then I scraped 
‘Easter Day,’ and the date in ornamental 
letters in one place, and a little attempt at a 
landscape in another, and a monogram in a 
third, while each compartment is separated by 
a wreath of leaves.” 

This was so prettily and tastefully done 
that the other girls were eager to make one 
for each of the family, but deferred their deci- 
sion on hearing that Kate had still other ideas 
to propound. Some of the eggs, she said, 
should be coated with gold paint, either on a 
white or a coloured ground, which would be a 
pretty variety. 

‘* And lastly,” said she, ‘I think we could 
make some that would be really useful as well 
as ornamental. Onecan buy the shells at most 
confecticners if one has the money to spare, and 
put a present inside, and tie it up with ribbon,” 
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“Bat we have zo¢ the money to spare,” 
said Rose. 

‘No, nor have I; besides, it is much nicer 
to really make them all ourselves. The kind 
I am speaking of are very simple—a penny 
sheet of coloured cardboard will make two or 
three. You have to cut out five pieces of this 

shape, any size you like, but for our 
purpose I think about six inches long 
and two broad in the widest part. Each 
piece is bound round with ribbon first, 
and then they are all stitche1 together, 
the points exactly meeting, but leaving 
one division open for the entrance. 
At each end, where the points meet, a little 
rosette of ribbon is a great improvement, and 
a loop of ribbon from end to end forms a 
handle. Here is a finished one, not exactly 
true to nature, being too pointed, but near 
enough for all practical purposes, I think; for 
if you round the ends more, it is so difficult to 
make them meet properly.” 

“Tt is very pretty; but, Kate, how do 
you getinto it? It is apparently all closed 
up tight, and you seem to have only used four 
picces instead of five.” 

‘That is because the fifth is overlapped by 
the opposite one; and as for the opening, 
read the inscription on one of the divisions— 


* Press the poles and you will see 
What Easter hath in store for thee,” 


read Kate; and gently squeezing the two 
ends of the egg together one side came 
open, displaying a prettily-dressed doll lying 
inside. 

“©Qne more idea,” said Kate, ‘and I have 
done. You observe this empty egg-shell, a 
relic of my breakfast this morning. Allow me 
to call your particular attention to the discreet 
way in which I made only a smadZ hole at 
the szalZ end of the egg, and carefully did 
not crack it down the sides more than I 
could help. At the close of this meeting 
I shall go out anc purchase a halfpenny 
doll, from which I shall proceed to cut 
off the head and legs. The head (with as 
much neck as the shape of my victim will 
allow) must be adorned with a sailor’s hat, 
which we can easily make with paper or card- 
board, and a scrap of ribbon, and round the 
neck will be a large sailor’s collar. Thus 
equipped, the head will serve for a lid to our 
evg-box, the neck, if there is any, going 
into the hole of the egg to steady the lid. 
The legs must be cut short and painted to re- 
present high boots, and if they are very 
attenuated-looking they can be much im- 
proved by dipping in melted wax till they 
are of an elegant shape. They must then be 
glued on to the egg, or, if we have used wax, 
that will be sufficient to fasten them.” 

After a little more talk the girls agreed on 
what should be attempted in the way of pro- 
viding eggs, and the success was decided when 
on the morning of Easter Day each member 
of the family found quite a brilliant display 
upon their plate. 

For the mother there was a large cardboard 
egg, made according to Kate’s plan, contain- 
ing cottons, thimble, needles, and pins; also 
a real hard-boiled one, beautifully painted in 
water-colours, with primroses, violets, and 
other spring flowers. This was intended to 
be eaten, but was declared to be much too 
pretty for anything but an ornament. 

The elder children had each a sailor egg, 
made after Kate’s directions, though the dress 
of the doll was varied in each case, and con- 
taining a trifling present; also a real one, 
ornamented by etching, painting in sepia, or 
pencil drawing, which latter was done de/ore 
boiling, so that the drawing was well sct. 
Each bore in addition the date and initials of 
the recipient. 

For one of the young children there was a 


coloured egg, with the mame and date left 
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white by means of greasing the letters, and 
for another a plain, hard-boiled one, orna- 
mented after boiling by gumming on little 
coloured pictures. Each had also an egg full 
of sweets, which was managed by taking an 
empty shell, with the broken edge as little 
jagged as possible, washing it quite clean, 
and then fastening with gum a little piece of 
coloured muslin just inside the edge of the 
shell; the sweets were next put in, and the 
muslin drawn together by a narrow piece of 
ribbon run through the top. 

At the family council over the breakfast- 
table it was unanimously agreed that, though 
the origin of the custom might be obscure, 
and the meaning attached to it now very 
vague, it was far too pretty a practice to be 
allowed to drop, and that as far as they were 
concerned it should be carefully perpetuated. 


DorA Hope. 


PIES AND TARTS. 
SHORT PASTE, SUET PASTE, AND RAISED 
PIES. 


SAID in our last lesson that 
the idea in puff paste is to 
have the butter and paste 
separate, so that the paste 
shall be made up of a 
number of layers, divided 
from each other by layers 
, of butter. In short-paste, 
- on the other hand, the idea 
is for the butter to be 
' mixed with the flour by 
kneading, not rolling. In- 
deed, one great secret in’ 
making good short - crust 
is to roll it as little as pos- 
sible. After the butter and 
flour have been moistened with 

) water, the paste should be rolled 
once only to make it smooth and of a good 
shape. 

Short paste is much more wholesome than 
puff paste. It is used chiefly for fruit pies 
and tartlets. It is made more easily, and is 
much more commonly met with than puff 
paste, which is usually regarded as a luxury. 

In short paste, as in puff paste, the addition 
of an egg and of a few drops of lemon-juice 
enriches the paste, and helps to make it work- 
able. These ingredients are not, however, 
absolutely necessary, and very good pastry 
may be made without them. 

Short paste is “superior,” or ‘“ good,” or 
plain,” according to the quality and quantity 
of the materials used in making it. In very 
rich pastry equal quantities of butter and 
flour would be used. Superior crust might, 
however, be made with less than half the 
weight of butter than of flour, and good 
economical pastry may be made with a smaller 
proportion of butter and a little baking- 
powder. Good plain pastry may be made 
with sweet soft beef dripping, such as is 
obtained from joints, or produced by rendering 
down ox flare or other kinds of soft beef fat. 

A great many people have a strong objec- 
tion to pastry made with dripping. I cannot 
quite understand the delicacy of appetite 
which refuses good beef dripping and accepts 
cheap common butter. If butter is wanted, 
let good butter be used ; but if it is a question 
between dripping that is fresh, soft, and sweet, 
and questionable or cooking butter, I should 
say by all- means choose the dripping. A 
large proportion of the composition sold under 
the name is not butter at all—it is coloured 
animal fat. Why should we not use the 
animal fat, z.¢., dripping, and omit the colour- 
ing? The difference in price between the 
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water gradually till there is a smooth 


adulterated article and the real one is worth 
consideration. And I hope the girls who 
attend our class will be too sensible to scorn 
economy in cookery. A really good cook js 
never a wasteful one, and it is wasteful to 
purchase cheap butter for every-day pastry 
when there is in the larder sweet dripping that 
could be employed instead. In making pastry 
a light cool hand is worth more than a 
pennyworth of colouring matter. 

It must not be supposed, however, that I 
recommend the use of all kinds of dripping in 
making pastry. fresh soft beef dripping is 
excellent for the purpose, but mutton dripping 
is not so. It has a way of making pastry 
taste like tallow-candles, and as Europeans 
have not the same tastes as the Esquimaux, 
this favour is not popular. Though mutton 
dripping is not to be made into pies, however, 
good hard mutton fat, finely shred, is almost 
as good as beef suet for making paste for 
boiled puddings. Lard is much liked by some 
cooks for making pastry. It is, however, 
better when mixed with butter or dripping 
than when used alone, Bacon fat also, if not 
too much smoked, may be employed to make 
pastry for meat pies. 

The water used in mixing pastry should be 
added gradually and mixed thoroughly, Ifa 
large quantity is poured in at once the pastry 
may be made over moist, and then an undue 
proportion of flour will have to be added 
before the pastry can be rolled. It should be 
remembered that it is scarcely possible to give 
the exact measure of water that will be necded 
in making pastry, because some flours absorb 
more moisture than others. An experienced 
cook could tell ina moment by touching the 
pastry whether or not it was of the right con- 
sistency. All one can say to the inexperienced 
is that pastry should be smooth and stiff, but 
not too stiff. If over moist it will stick to the 
rolling-pin or the pastry-board, if too stiff it 
will not be light when baked. 

We will suppose, therefore, that we wish to 
make superior short crust; how shall we pro- 
ceed? We must put six ounces of flour on a 
board, and mix with it a very small pinch of 
salt. We then rub into it with the fingers 
four ounces of sweet butter, and keep rubbing 
until the butter is quite lost to sight and the 
flour looks like fine oatmeal. If the pastry is 
intended for a fruit-pie or a tartlet, an ounce 
of finely powdered white sugar may now be 
added. We then make a well in the centre of 
the flour, and break into it the yolk of an 
egg. We put on this two drops of lemon- 
juice and a very little (about a tablespoonful) 
of cold water; mix all, flour, egg, and waler 
together with two fingers (or if the cook has 
not a cool hand she may mix the paste with 
the blade of a clean knife), and add per 
sti 
paste; knead this lightly, roll out once, and 
the pastry is ready. Of course, if the egg 's 
not considered necessary it must be omitted. 

If plain short crust is wanted, we put one 
pound of flour into a bowl with a pinch of 
salt and a heaped teaspoonful of basing 
powder. Rub into this six ounces of clarified 
dripping; add cold water to male a smoot 
stiff paste, knead lightly, roll out once an 
use. 

The excellence of pastry depends very much 
upon its being properly bakec. The bea 
pastry that ever was mixed would be spoilt 1 
the oven was not exactly right. If an oven 
is not hot enough the pastry will sink awa) 
from the edges of the dish and will be anit 
If the oven is too hot the pastry will be burnt 
or will stiffen without rising. ‘he surest in 
of testing the heat of the oven 1s to bake é 
small piece of pastry before putting the plc a 
tart into it. Another way is to eptiakie 
little flour upon the oven shelf. If it ae 
bright brown in a few seconds the oven 15 ree 
enough. If it turn black the oven 1s too 191) 


if it remains pale in colour the oven is too 
slow. 

Pastry should be put in the hot part of the 
oven for the first five minutes, after which it 
should be removed to a cooler part that it may 
be cooked through. Large pies containing 
fruit or meat, which must be thoroughly 
cooked, should have a sheet of paper placed 
over them as soon as the pastry has risen, to 
prevent their acquiring a dark brown colour 
before the contents of the pie are done. 

Pastry which is to be boiled is lighter when 
made with suet than it is when butter, lard, 
or dripping is used. Beef suet is generally 
used for this purpose, but mutton suet is more 
wholesome and can be chopped the more 
easily of the two. With one pound of flour, 
four, six, eight, or ten ounces of suet may 
be taken, according to the degree of richness 
required. Very good suet crust may be made 
with six ounces of suet, one teaspoonful of 
baking powder, a pinch of salt, and a pound 
of flour. The suet should be skinned, and 
the fibres and sinews should be removed, and 
it should then be chopped till it is as fine as 
oatmeal, and rubbed into the flour; water 
should be added gradually, To make a very 
stiff paste, the pastry should be rolled out 
once and it is ready for use. 

Making raised pies, that is pies baked 
without either dishes or pattypans, is very 
teresting work, and like a good many 
other things it is very mysterious until we 
know how to do it, and very easy when 
we do. I will try to describe the method 
of making these pies very clearly. If there 
are any girls who feel inclined to follow 
the instructions given, and make the attempt, 
I would advise them to begin by making 
small pies, then when they have become 
quite proficient in the art, they may try their 
hand on large ones. 

Raised pies may be made with every kind 
of meat, game, or poultry, provided only that 
whatever is used is free from bone. It must 
be remembered, therefore, that all meat must 
be boned before it is used for this purpose. 
The meat also must be pleasantly seasoned, 
and the gravy must be reduced until it will 
form a stiff jelly when cold. This strong 
gravy is put in after the pie has been taken 
Irom the oven, and it should, if possible, be 
made the day before it is wanted. ~ 

We will suppose, therefore, that we wish to 
make either one moderate sized pork pie, or 
two small ones. Take one pound of lean pork, 
one pound of flour, a quarter of a pound of 
lard, half a pint of cold water, six dried sage 
leaves, one egg, and a little pepper and salt. 
Weigh the four and put it into a bowl with 
a little salt; put the lard and cold water into 
4 saucepan, and set it oa the fire until it is 
boiling hot, Pour the boiling liquor into 
the flour, and mix it with a wooden spoon till 
tis a firm smooth paste. It cannot, of 
course, be mixed with the fingers in the first 
instance, because it will be too hot. 

Mix the sage leaves with a little pepper and 
salt ona plate. While the water and lard are 
‘rating, cut the meit into small neat pieces 
in| set them aside till wanted. 

As soon as the paste is made we must be 
48 expeditious as possible, because the pie is 
ie be moulded while the paste is warm and 
ka As it gets cold it will become hard, and 
Pas we cannot shape it as we wish. First 
hae fore one-fourth of the quantity of paste 
sdk oe We are going to make one moderate 
dees I ic), put it on a plate, and set it over a 
pial sary of hot water to keep it soft; it is 
ches ed for the lid of the pie. We then take 
hander of the paste, form it with both 

. . to an oval lump, and lay it on the table. 
the we the centre of the lump with 
fuslhey ie ‘les of the right hand to make a 
insid v3; We put the thumb of the right hand 

€ the hole thus formed, whilst keeping 
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the four fingers outside it, and with the help 
of the left hand we work the shape round and 
round till we have a firm thin wall to the pie 
with a solid foundation. We shall find that 
the walls will show a tendency to grow wider 
than the bottom, and incline outwards. This 
cannot be allowed, they must incline ixwards, 
and so if they get wide they must be doubled 
over and then pressed smooth, just as children 
double oyer part of a seam when they are in 
danger of “ puckering”’ it. "When we acquire 
skill in our work there will be no fear of our thus 
‘‘puckering”’ our pork-pie, and so we shall 
not need to fold it over, but while we are 
learners we must do our best, and leave the 
rest. 

Another mistake into which we shall be 
likely to fall will be that of making our walls 
or sides thinner in some places than in others. 
This also must not be allowed. When the 
pie is filled and is in the oven, these thin 
places will, if left, burst through, and the pie 
will be spoilt. Care must be taken, therefore, 
to make the walls of an even thickness all 
round, and if any portion should inadvertently 
become thin and weak we must either double 
it over and make it thick again, as in the 
former case, or lay a little patch of pastry 
inside it to strengthen it. 

Girls will see now how necessary it is to 
be quick in this business. The paste is soft 
when we begin to work upon it, but every 
minute it is getting harder. If it were to get 
quite hard we should have to put it on a plate 
over hot water to soften it again, and then it 
would not be so good as when freshly made. 

When the pie is shaped we fill it to within 
half an inch of the top with the pieces of 
meat, first dipping each one into cold water 
and afterwards rolling it in the seasoning which 
was mixed ready for us a little while ago on 
the plate. Wethenroll out the piece of paste 
which was set apart for the cover to the proper 
shape and size, and lay it over the meat; egg 
the edges, and press them securely together, and 
make a hole in the centre of the pie through 
which the gravy can be poured when the 
pie is baked. All that now remains to be 
done is to ornament our work, dusk it all 
over with beaten egg, and bake it in a 
moderate oven, then pour the gravy into it. 
The ornamentation must be left to taste. 
The pie will look very pretty ifleaves of pastry 
are laid all round the outside, and if the rim 
at the top is notched finely and evenly with 
scissors. I once saw a pie made to look very 
pretty by placing what the artist called 
**wheatsheaves ” (that is, strips of pastry 
rolled up, then cut finely at one end to make 
them look something like wheatsheaves) at 
regular intervals, with leaves of pastry be- 
tween. Of course these ornaments had to be 
fastened firmly to the pie with white of egg. 

Raised pies must be baked in a moderate 
oven, because they are solid, and have to be 
cooked throughout. A pie such as I have 
described would need to bake from two to 
three hours ; a large pie would require from 
four to five hours. Sometimes these raised 
pies are made in a mould, then the bottom is 
rolled and laid in the tin; the sides are put on 
separately, the edges being fastened together 
with white of egg, and the lid is laid on and 
fastened in the same way. These moulds 
are not, however, to be found in every kitchen, 
and it is a very good thing when we are able 
to dispense with them. 

Girls who wish to become adepts in the art 
of making pastry must always remember that 
the most perfect theories are of little use with- 
out practice. Practice alone will enable us to 
make good pastry. We may measure quanti- 
ties and observe rules with the utmost pre- 
cision, but untilwe have had practice we shall 
creep painfully along instead of marching 
bravely forward with our pies in our hands. 

PHILLIS BROWNE. 
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A Good DavuGuTER.—There are other 
ministers of love more conspicuous than she, 
but none in whom a gentler, lovelier spirit 
dwells, and none to whom the heart’s warm 
requitals more joyfully respond. She is the 
steady light of her father’s house. Her ideal 
is indissolubly connected with that of his 
fireside. She is the morning sunlight and 
evening star of her parents. The grace, 
vivacity, and tenderness of her sex have their 
place in the mighty sway she holds over their 
spirit. But this true goodness can only come 
from the Giver and Source of all good, and in 
answer to prayer and watchfulness. 
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BuRIED RIVERS. 

1. The guardians think the tutor well de- 
serves it. 

2. I will procure both a messenger and 
guide for you. 

3- Don’t you think Flo uses too much glue ? 

4. The gum-arabic Amy bought is bad. 

5. There is an account of that case in every 
daily paper. 

6. You must tell Ross to urge Harry on. 


A MoMENTOUS QUESTION. 
‘Clara, I love but thee alone,”’ 

Thus sighed the tender youth— 
«Oh, hear me, then, my passion own, 
With trembling lips and earnest tone, 

I swear I speak the train,” 

He paused—a blush o’erspread her cheek, 

She let him draw her near ; 

Scarce for emotion could she speak, 
Yet did she ask, in accents meek, 
“ How much have you a year ?” 


SUDDEN resolutions, like the sudden rise of 
the mercury in the barometer, indicate little 
else than the changeableness of the weather.— 
Guesses at Truth. 


THE wisest habit of allis the habit of care 
in the formation of good habits.—Lynch. 


OvR minds are like ill-hung vehicles ; when 
they have little to carry they raise a prodigious 
clatter; when heavily laden, they neither 
creak nor rumble. 


ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC (p. 366). 
HEADSTRONG 
O R E 
L U N A R 
L Oo 6) M 
A N N A 
N o fr xy o WN 
D A Y¥ 


ANSWERS TO BuRiED Towns (p. 366).— 


I. York. 2. Chester. 3. Brighton. 4. 
Cardiff. 5. Bath. 6. Dorchester. 
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THE GIRL'’S OWN PAPER, 


THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL GIRL. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


MADEMOISELLE BRINGS HOT COFFEE. 





OU will not leave 
to-night now, 
will you, Miss 
; Rowe?’ asked 
Miss Crofton 
anxiously, as 
she finished 
strapping up 
Helen’s bleed- 
ing forehead, 
and continued 
her efforts to 
restore her to 
full conscious- 
ness. Miss 
Rowe had just gone to the door to 
-answer the tearful inquiries of Josephine 
and Milly Wilmot, and did not hear the 
question. As she came back the Prin- 
cipal repeated it. ; 

‘*You will not leave us to-night, will 
“you ? ”) 

Before Miss Rowe could answer, 
another voice answered feebly, but de- 
-cidedly, ‘‘ No, of course she won't, she is 
going to stay and take care of me. [| 
shouldn’t wonder if I were to go on like 
this all night, and if I had to be with 
Milly Wilmot she’d be going off into 
.a continuous series of squeaks, like 
‘minute guns, all the while. Miss Rowe 
will be nice and quiet, and I find she 
has the most comiortable hands for a 
-headache I ever felt.’’ 

‘‘And what is Miss Rowe to do for a 
bed if you lie here?’ asked the Prin- 
cipal, a smile relieving her gravity {cr 
the first time since she was hastily sum- 
moned to her wilful pupil. 

‘*T forgot that,’’? was the answer, still 
with closed eyes and slow moving lips. 
*‘ But after all it’s not much good re- 
membering it, for my head has turned 
‘into lead, if there isn’t anything heavier, 
so it must stop where it is till it gets 
lighter again.” 

And so it did. And Miss Rowe sat up 
with her, and most patiently ministered to 
her throughout those long hours of rack- 
ing headache. And truth to say the two 
disturbers of the peace of Crofton House 
got a very large and most undeserved 
‘measure of affectionate solicitude from 
everyone. 

‘‘ Poor Miss Rowe’’ and ‘‘ poor Helen 
Edison’’ were words in the mouths of 
all. Of course, in real fact they needed 
“pity much less now than they had done 
during the past few weeks; but the 
thought of bright, blooming Helen lying 
‘awake, for nearly the first time in her 
life, the night through with suffering, 
and Miss Rowe sitting up the night 
through to attend upon her, were facts 
so remarkable that perhaps it is little 
wonder if they attracted unusual sym- 
pathy. 

A little before nine o’clock there was 
a gentle tap at the room door, followed 
‘by its opening. 

‘“‘How nice!’? murmured Helen, as 





























By the Author of ‘‘ Wild Kathleen.” 


she sat with her head leaning against 
the back of the bed, looking rather 
ghostlike. 

‘How nice !’’ Miss Rowe felt inclined 
to echo, as the fragrant smell of hot, 
perfectly-made coffee filled the room. 
She was beginning to feel very much in 
want of food; but she said nothing, and 
Helen repeated, ‘‘ How nice!’’ and with 
some pain opened one eye. She closed 
it again in disgust. ‘Ah! take away 
that horrid bread and butter, I can’t 
eat.” 

‘* Mais donc,’ said mademoiselle, in 
gentle deprecation; ‘‘c’est pour la 
pauvre Mees Rowe, chere petite.” 

Helen looked puzzled for a moment; 
and then, in spite of headache and the 
great blinding bruise, she forced open 
both eyes and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! what a 
selfish, horrid thing I am. I thought 
Josephine was too hard upon me an 
hour or two ago. I have always thought 
myself rather grandly the other way; 
but I see now. Ah, yes, I see now. It 
has been all I—I—I with me. My 
‘whims and fancies,’ as Josephine said. 
Of course, I thought the coffee was for 
me. I always think that everybody must 
be thinking about pleasing me; and if 
they don’t, I’ve—I’ve hated them.”’ 

And then, in her sudden awakening 
and feverish excitement, Helen burst 
into a violent fit of weeping, and Miss 
Rowe, having whispered to kind, troubled 
little Mademoiselle to leave them for a 
while, set herself to soothe her. Provided 
with the basin of vinegar and water, she 
set to work once more sponging the 
burning forehead and hot face, as she 
said in low, calming tones— 

“You and I have both been wrong, 
Helen. But perhaps, after all, in the 
end we shall have proved to have done 
each other good rather than harm. Over- 
indulgence has led you to expect to have 
your own way in everything; unkind- 
ness’’—and the young teacher's lip 
quivered for a moment—‘ unkindness 
has led me to indulge a spirit of opposi- 
tion, and to struggle on all occasions for 
mastery over everyone with whom I have 
of late years come in contact.” 

‘Tf it hadn’t been for Josephine you 
would have gone away by now, carrying 
hatred of me with you,’’ said Helen, 
heavily ; ‘‘and I should have gone on 
hating you as long as I lived.’’ 

Miss Rowe shivered. That picture of 
unending hatred for each other looked 
very grim, very hideous, when it was 
painted in those deliberate plain words ; 
and yet she knew well that it had been 
very possibly a true one. And yet they 
were both Christians ; or no, that cannot 
be said. They were both, like many 
others in the world, professing Chris- 
tians. ‘‘See how these Christians 
love,’’ was said of old. ‘‘See how 
Christians wrangle,’’ might be said of 
those so-called religious people repre- 
sented by Miss Rowe and Helen Edison. 

There are many things considered old- 
fashioned and obsolete nowadays, but 


one of the most old-fashioned and obso- 
lete, one is sometimes tempted to believe, 
is the saying, spoken nearly nineteen 
hundred years ago— 

“ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another.’’ 

Miss Rowe sat thinking, and after a 
while she left off bathing the bruised 
forehead, for its owner was so very still 
she imagined that she must have fallen 
asleep. Under this belief she gave free 
rein to memory. Those other sick beds 
by which she had watched so faithfully, 
more than two years ago, came back to 
her so vividly. She seemed once more 
to hear the words of Divine consolation 
with which she had comforted herself 
as well as those so dear to her, and then 
she thought of these blank two years of 
dreariness that had followed upon her 
decision to do without that strength and 
consolation for the future. . She was 
startled in the midst of her reflections by 
the quiet, unexpected remark— 

‘‘ How very clever Josephine is!” 

‘“*Yes—she is,’’ was the equally quict 
answer after a moment’s pause. 

“* How queer everyone else here would 
think it to hear us say so,” said the 
tired young voice after another slight 
pause, 

_ ‘* Yes,”’ was the earnest reply. “‘ They 
would not understand.’’ Then soon— 
‘Have you been to sleep ?”’ 

‘Oh, dearno! I never can slecp in 
the train. And there are ever so many 
railway trains in instead of out of my 
head just now. And I find it quite 
as bothering, only more so. Have you 
eaten your bread and butter yet ?”’ 

‘‘No. And oh! you have not had the 
coffee you thought you should like. I 
am afraid it is cold now. I will have it 
made hot again.’’ : 

‘Yes, do,’’ said Helen; and when it 
was brought back steaming once more 
she rewarded Miss Rowe with a mischie- 
vous smile as she said—‘‘No, thank 
you. Notforme. I couldn’t touch tt, 
not if you would promise me the best 
gallop on the nicest horse in England. 

‘But I thought you said you should 
like it,’’ remonstrated Miss Rowe, witha 
touch of her usual asperity. 

“Oh, no!’’ was the calm answer. “1 
never said anything of the sort, but if 
had said I shouldn’t you would never 
have had it boiled up again for yourself, 
Iamsure. Iam going to learn to be 
clever, like Josephine, you see. Ske 1s 
always thinking for other people’s com- 
fort, as if it was just the very thing she 
liked doing best of anything in the world. 
The swing is an instance. You know 
she is always swinging me and the 
others, and one day last week I askea 
her if she never had a swing herself. she 
said just simply, ‘No, not now: ‘ 
said, ‘Don’t you like it?’ She did no 
answer; but Rosie did for her, exclaim- 
ing, “Oh! I should think she does 
then. While we were here last summet 
during the holidays Josie liked nothing 
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so much as swinging, or sitting in the 
swing reading. But she won’t swing 
now because she says everyone else likes 
it so much! That’s just Josephine in 
everything.” 

‘«« Yes,’’ said Miss Rowe, in a low tone; 
‘she has been a living lesson in the 
house.” 

No more was said then, for the door 
opened, and Miss Crofton appeared with 
a composing draught for the patient, 
and an injunction that there must be no 
talking after it, for fear of destroying its 
effect. Unfortunately, the violence of the 
headache compelled silence, so neither 
Helen nor her companion felt disposed for 
any more conversation for some hours to 
come. It was not until between three 
and four o’clock in the morning that 
either of them spoke again. 

Miss Rowe had been kneeling beside 
achair behind the bed for a very long 
time, when at last Helen fancied she 
caught the sound of low, smothered sobs. 
She listened more earnestly, and at 
length said, but more as if she were 
speaking to herself than to her cem- 
panion— 

“Ves, after all, it is not quite com- 
fortable. I expect you would have been 
ever so glad to see little Harry, and of 
course he would have been awfully glad 
tosee you. Ofcourseyou are miserable, 
and it is still all my fault.” 

“Everything has been as much my 
fault as yours,’’ answered Miss Rowe, 
rising and coming forward. ‘‘But do 
not think that I have been crying now 
only for sadness. I have been 
thinking of what you said about 
the medal for Harry. It seems 
impossible that he should really 
have one; but, oh! you cannot 
think how happy it would make 
mamma and me to see our little 
dariing’s bravery so recognised.” 

‘“‘T should think so,’’ exclaimed 
Helen. Her headache was getting 
better now. “I only wish that I 
had a brother, big or little, to do 
such a grand thing, and be recog- - 
nised. But you need not doubt - 
that Harry shall have it, for papa 
has a lot to do, somehow or other, 
with the Royal Humane Society, 
and when he hears what I have to 
tell him, I am certain that he will 
say he sees quite clearly where 
one of the best medals of the year 
ought to go. I shall go to see 
Harry in the holidays.”’ 
se thought you were going to Scot- 
-and?”? 

“Was 1? Oh! then there’ll be two 
things to do; I shall like that. Do 
you know, my head is ever so much 
better. I think I shall be able to lie 
down now and go to sleep. Please go 
to sleep too.” 

And two minutes later she was ina 
tefreshing, dreamless slumber. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
WAKING THOUGHTS. 


WHEN Helen Edison awoke, about mid- 
cay, she found Josephine Bell installed 
im the post of watcher. She raised her- 


ae and glanced hastily around the 


‘“Where is Miss Rowe ?”’ she asked, 
quickly. ‘‘Surely, Josie, you have not 
all let her go away while I have been 
asleep ?’’ 

“‘She had to go, Nellie, dear,’? was 
the quiet answer. ‘‘ But perhaps she 
will come back again soon.” 

‘‘Perhaps, nonsense!’’ exclaimed 
Helen, springing out of bed, and begin- 
ning to huddle on her clothes with angry 
impatience, muttering the while—‘‘It’s 
a disgraceful shame of you all, that what 
it 18.’ 

‘‘What are you doing ?”’ asked Jose- 
phine, coming forward after a few mo- 
ments’ hesitation. ‘‘ Miss Crofton left 
orders with me that you were not to get 
up, even if you felt able, until she had 
seen you.”’ 

‘1 don’t care what orders were left,”’ 
was the passionate answer. ‘‘A school 
is not a prison.” 

‘‘But won’t you at least tell me why 
you wish to get up?”’ asked Josephine, 


gently. ‘Is it to do your lessons ?” 
‘Lessons, indeed!’’ was the sharp 
retort. ‘‘I should think not. I am 


going to tell Miss Crofton that she must 
send a telegram to tell Miss Rowe to 
come back. And if Miss Rowe won’t 
be here with me, I'll go home.”’ 

‘‘Hush, Nellie, dear,’’ said her com- 
panion gently, ‘‘you are making your 
head ache again. Miss Rowe has not 
left on your account now. She got a 


telegram, unhappily, thismorning before 
nine o’clock to summon her home in- 
stantly to see her brother, who was sud- 






denly taken worse in the night. In the 
midst of her trouble and hurry she 
thought of you. Get into bed again, 
ig I will bring you the little note she 
left.”” 

Josephine might truly call it a little 
note, for it only consisted of three lines ; 
but its importance could not be measured 
by its size :—‘‘ Pray for us in our trouble. 
But whatever happens, believe that I 
most earnestly thank God that He has 
taught us to part friends. I hope to 
see you again soon.—E. R.” 

For some minutes slow, heavy tears 
fell upon these few words. At last Jose- 
phine Bell said in a low voice, “I 
thought that note would be some com- 
fort to you.”’ 

‘So it might be,’’ was the despair- 
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ing answer, “if I deserved any com- 
fort. Oh! Josie, why don’t you alP 
hate me instead of being so good to 
me? You ought to have beaten me 
just now, when I got up in a passion,. 
instead of speaking softly to me.” 

‘‘And so made you worse ?”’ asked 
her schoolfellow, with a slight smile. 

Helen looked more doleful than 
before, as she replied sadly, ‘“ Yes, 
you are right; it would have made me 
worse. But it’s the way I deserve to 
be treated, for it’s what I’ve done to. 
Miss Rowe and other people. When 
they seemed aggravated I have just. 
aggravated them a little more.’’ 

‘But you won’t do so again?” 

“How can I say! Last night I 
thought that I had all of a sudden 
grown so good that I should never be: 
bad again. And then just see. The 
first thing that crossed me I was just. 
as abominable as ever.’’ 

‘‘Not quite,’’ was the half-laughing 
answer. ‘‘ You see this time your wil- 
fulness was for the sake of someone: 
else. It was really the effect of your 
penitence about Miss Rowe.”’ 

‘‘ Effect of rubbish! It was the effect 
of my temper,”’ was the irritable answer. 
And then Helen Said her head against 
her schoolfellow’s shoulder with a tired 
sigh, and the remark, ‘‘ And that last: 
amiable little speech was the effect of 
my headache, Josie dear, so you'll. 
please let that pass as nothing.” 

For Josephine’s part, she would have- 
let a hundred impertinent speeches: 
pass as nothing if they would have 
brought the colour back into her 
companion’s cheeks; but the 
excitement attendant on the past 
hasty deeds and words had 
brought back the pain so in- 
tensely that Miss Crofton was. 
=* equally grieved and_ shocked 

‘when she came in a few minutes. 
later to see the patient. 

“‘T wish I could do some- 
thing for you, my poor child,” 
she said, pityingly. 

‘*So do I,’ was the quick, 
unexpected answer. 

“What is it, then, dear,’” 
asked Miss Crofton, ‘‘that you 
would like me to do ?”’ 

‘‘Only just to make me like 

Josephine now directly, please, 
fu if you don’t mind,’’ was the 

cool, slow answer out of lips. 
almost white with suffering. 

The tears were in the Principal’s eyes,, 
as she bent forward to kiss them. ‘It 
will take higher power than I have to 
do that, my child. Not you only, but. 
I and all here shall indeed have deep 
cause to thank God if He blesses us. 
with the gift of her meek and Christlike 
spirit.”’ 

‘‘Oh, hush, please, hush,’’ whispered 
Josephine. ‘I would not have Nellie 
changed into a likeness of me for any- 
thing.”’ 

Possibly Miss Crofton sweetly echoed 
that exclamation as regarded the whole- 
sale metamorphosis, but she certainly 
prayed most earnestly that her wilful 
pupil’s present good wishes might ripen 
into fruit. Bright, winsome, brave, and& 
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bonny as she was, there could be little 
hope for her of even temporal happiness 
if self were to continue to be ever the 
foremost of her thoughts. 

(Zo be continued.) 


MOURNING ATTIRE. 


HE outward symbol of 
affliction has been dig- 
nied with the name of 
the reality which it so 
feebly portrays. In the 

reality, and in its external 

shadow, I find a rather 
extensive subject for our 
consideration. 

It has been a necessity 
of our poor human nature to 
give vent to feelings of dis- 
tress in some manner from 
{Y the earliest period of the 
* world’s history, ever since the 

day that sin ‘ brought death 

‘into the world, and all our woe.” And in 
‘the history of nations—as in those of each 
individual being, from the cradle to the bier 
—various in character have been the ex- 
pressions of mortal anguish when it ‘ must 
have way.” 

It is my intention to take a three-fold view 
-of the subject : historical, sentimental (in the 
best sense of the term), and gractical, and 
further, to consider the case of those who find 
satisfaction in wearing black garments; those 
who find none in so doing; and those who, 
desiring to wear mourning, have not the means 
‘to purchase it. 

The Israelites used to fast and weep and 
aend their garments, clothe themselves with 
sackcloth, hair-cloth, cr coarse black or brown 
cloth. They sat in ashes, threw them on 
their heads, tore and cut off their hair and 
‘their beards, smote on their breasts and tore 
‘them, made loud wailing, and went barefoot 
and bareheaded. All the time of their mourn- 
ing they sat athome or went to mourn at the 
grave, and ate whatever they allowed them- 
selves on the ground, their faces being 
‘covered. They further gave vent to their 
misery by leaving their beds unmade, ab- 
staining from the use of a bath, and all the 
duties of the toilet. It was, of course, im- 
possible to protract a mourning of this de- 
scription, and the ordinary limit was restricted 
to a week, but extended toa month on special 
occasions. Contemporary nations used to 
“cut themselves with knives and lancets,” 
and gave vent to loud, and what we should 
regard as extravagant grief; and, as we are 
‘informed in Holy Writ, they “made them- 
‘selves bald for the dead” (Jer. xvi. 6, 7). 
The mourning by Joseph and the Egyptians 
for Jacob was of seven days--‘‘a great and 
~very sore lamentation ;”’ and in the Book of 
Daniel, tenth chapter, three weeks are named 
as a period for mourning. From what the 
prophet Zechariah tells us, it would seem 
that men and women used to part company 
on such occasions, and give vent to their 
sorrow. They ‘put on mourning apparel,” 
and abstained from their ‘anointing with 
oil.” (See 2 Sam. xiv. 2.) It was also a 
‘custom to hire public wailing women to mourn 
after a complimentary manner, just as we hire 

*‘mutes”’ to wear black, and long black or 
white bands from their hats, and scarves. See 
Jer. ix. 17, 18, where ‘* mourning and cunning 

women” are mentioned; as likewise in the 
prophecies of Amos v. 16, where persons 

“skilful in lamentation ” are named. 

I spoke just now of ‘the cuttings” made 

‘in evidence of grief for the dead by the ancient 
Asraelites as not being peculiar to them. The 
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custom of self-bleeding obtained amongst the 
Greeks, and al.o the Turks, and the cicatrices 
left for the remainder of life served as memen- 
toes of the departed. Asto the Lacedaemonians, 
they used to tear the flesh from each other’s 
foreheads with pins and needles in honour of 
deceased monarchs. The making bald also 
was by no means peculiar to the Israelites 
and their contemporaries, for the Greeks and 
Romans cut off their hair, as an offering of 
what they greatly esteemed, to a deceased 
relative; and sometimes it was laid upon the 
grave. The whole Greek army would do the 
same in honour of a much esteemed general. 
It was also their habit to retire into solitude, 
and to throw ashes on their heads, under 
which circumstance it was well that they did 
cut off their hair; and as natural also that they 
wore a veil’ whenever they appeared in public. 
Their dress was of black. The early Peruvians 
had an unpleasant prejudice in favour of pull- 
ing out the eyebrows and eyelashes as an offer- 
ing to the dead; and in savage tribes of modern 
times the sacrifice of the hair, more or less, 
much prevails, as amongst the Carib and 
Dakota tribes of North America. The former 
sacrifice their long and precious scalplock, 
which is plaited down their backs, as the 
utmost expression of their respect and utter 
distraction ; and the latter also cutting short, 
like their slaves and captives, that in which 
they glory. TI have read of some uncivilised 
tribes who make their expression of grief a 
still more unpleasant affair, that of cutting off 
a joint of a finger. Indeed, the devotion of 
the Greeks to the memory of their commanders 
is thrown into the shade by some of these 
aboriginal tribes, whose magnates gave orders 
that a hundred fingers should be cut off to 
do honour to the memory of a chieftain just 
deceased. 

The colours adopted in various parts of the 
world to express respect for the dead have been 
various. We derived our idea from the 
Romans, who wore a black ¢oga for mourning, 
and sometimes left it off altogether for the 
same purpose. So far as the men were gene- 
rally concerned, the colour did not change 
either under the Empire or the Republic, but 
under the former the women wore white, under 
the latter dark blue—a colour adopted by 
some of the men. 

The Egyptians, in all probability, gave the 
custom of hiring “wailing women” to sing 
and lament, and beat tambourines, divested of 
the tinkling metal plates, to the Israelites, 
Two or more were engaged to mourn for an 
hour at a time. Strange to say, the colour 
adopted by them for their mourning is yellow. 

In Turkey they adopt blue or violet, in 
China and Japan white, and in Ethiopia 
brown. In Bokhara they wear purple, as we 
are informed by Thomas Moore, in “ Lalla 
Rookh.” 


‘Not glittering o’er 
With gems and wreaths, such as the others 
wore, 
But in that deep-blue, melancholy dress, 
Bokhara’s maidens wear in mindfulness 
Of friends or kindred—dead, or far away.” 


But throughout Europe, the United States 
of America, and our own colonies and de- 
pendencies, black is universal for deep mourn- 
ing; and grey, or black with a little admixture 
of white, for slight mourning. 

I have now reached the second division of 
my subject—the sentiment, which supplies the 
origin of all external exhibition of grief, whe- 
ther of a positive or negative character. 

I have related many extraordinary customs 
very uncongenial to our feelings, but it must 
not be supposed that hypocrisy was neces- 
sarily exhibited; for, custom having pre- 
scribed certain observances, to devote time, 
care, self-mortification, and money to their 
accomplishment was surely an indication of 


genuine respect or affection. And, however 
barbarous the ceremony, it might have indi. 
cated as much genuine feeling as the shed. 
ding of quiet tears unseen at home. Few 
of us ‘creatures of habit,’ as we are bound 
by the prejudices of our friends, care to be 
remarkable, any more than less civilised ' 
nations, by acting after a contrary fashion to 
them. 

But, without scandalising them, a consider- 
able amount of personal freedom is conceded 
to all. And, moreover, “ necessity has no 
law ;”’ and the pecuniary circumstances of one 
person might permit of much indulgence in 
the outward expression of distress, while 
those of another allow of little or none. It is 
scarcely possible to find two leaves alike on 
the same tree; and so even among members 
of the same family features and characters 
vary too. Therefore as others differ from us in 
disposition, we must check all unkindly criti- 
cism, misjudging of motives and personal 
vain-glory. There may be no difference what- 
ever in the depth of feeling between the indi- 
vidual who is shrouded in crape, and one who 
wears but the most trifling expression of 
mourning ; experience continually proves the 
fact that each alike may 


“, ... have that within which passeth show.” 


A strong prejudice against the wearing of black 
is consistent with great strength of feeling, 
yet those who entertain it are too often mis- 
judged. In their behalf I would observe that 
there are no black flowers in Nature, although 
there are sombre hues. Still there is nothing 
really black in the beautiful garment with 
which our world is clothed. Even the firma- 
ment above it, though inky-dark at night, is 
wondrously glorified and gladdened with its 
stars. JI have known a great lover of the 
beauties of Nature who mourned for the loss 
of one beloved for years so acutely that 
she could scarcely endure to speak of that 


. bereavement, even to the day of her death. 


And yet she had such an objection to bein; 
wrapped in black attire that she omitted to 
wear it on some occasions when custom 
required its adoption. A sincere feeling of 
sorrow was veiled under an ordinary garb, for 
she wished to look up from the narrow bed, 
where her dear ones were laid, to their happy 
place of rest beyond the charnel house, and to 
shake off as much as possible all depressing 
influences, that her mind might be the more 
absorbed in thoughts of the beatific vision of 
the hereafter. In reference to these mourners 
after a fashion of their own, I may quote the 
words of one who had studied human nature 
more closely than most of his fellows :—- 


«Tis not my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black 
That can denote metruly.... 
These but the trappings and the suits of 

woe.” 


At the same time our sympathies may be as 
tenderly and truly enlisted in behalf of that 
still larger company feeling a necessity for 4 
vent for grief, Like the outburst of tears 2nd 
convulsive sobs, that medium for the relief of 
the nerves provided for allliving, so the adop- 
tion of a sable garb supplies somewhat 0 
consolation to mankind in general. And thus 
if some appear to outstep the limits of an 
nary custom, in the amount of their crape ant 
the duration of its wear, we must not be cen- 
sorious, and charge them with affectation 0! 
even with folly. Leave them alone and ur 
disturbed for a season. Let it suffice for you 
to know that the hand of God is upon them, 
how heavily, for their state of mind, of health, 
of nerves, of faith, He only and they them- 
selves can realise. Doctors will sometimes 
prescribe crying, even aloud, under 2 certain 
amount of mental and physical strain. i 
nerves demand an “opening of the age 
gates.” The bereaved ones must be 


to turn their sad faces to the wall, and to 
unburden their hearts for awhile unrestrained. 
“The heart knoweth its own bitterness.” 
God only knows it as well. ‘In all their 
affiction He is afflicted,’ of whom it is 
recorded when, in a scene of mourning— 


‘Jesus wept !” 


It is a gracious act of Christian charity to 
supply those of your poor friends or rela- 
tives, lacking the means to purchase them, 
with a black dress, bonnet, or out-door cover- 
ing which their position in life would demand 
on such an occasion. For amongst these in- 
digent persons there are those who would 
derive much consolation from showing out- 
ward marks of respect for their loved and 
lost; and none are so keenly sensitive, as a 
general rule, as poor gentlefolks, who struggle 
to keep up a certain appearance suitable to 
their birth, both because they wish to asso- 
ciate with their own connections, and because 
they would rather bravely struggle on under 
unseen privations, than prove a burden to their 
relatives, however unintentionally. “Withhold 
not thy hand” in such cases as these. Light 
up the poor wan faces witha gleam somewhat 
akin ‘oa smile, by helping them to vent their 
sufferings in some little external exhibition, in 
harmony with the “ shadow of death” brood- 
ing within. In Nature the heavier the shower, 
the sooner the break in the cloud, the clearer 
the light, and the warmer the sunshine that 
jollows—a meet emblem of that calm that 
succeeds a stormy grief, in trustful anticipa- 
tion of the blessed “clear shining after the 
vain,” and that “reaping in joy” of “ those 
that sow in tears ”»— sorrowing after a godly 
sort.” Show no impatience. Let them give 
free vent to their trouble in their own way, 
having this consummation in view. 

Ihave now arrived at the third and last 
portion of my subject—the practical part of 
so-called ** mourning.” To many a few hints 
niay prove of service. 

As to the length of its duration for the 
several relationships in life, there can be no 
fixed and unalterable law. A widow, however, 
could not, with ordinary propriety, leave off 
her “weeds” under a twelvemonth; nor 
should deep mourning be left off for a parent 
under that time. A year is not too long to 
wear it for a brother or sister; but under any 
circumstances no change should be made from 
the first deep crape until six months have 
clapsed. From three to six months for an 
uncle or aunt would be within ordinary rules, 
unless under special circumstances, of early 
residence under the same roof, or close relations 
of much affection or obligation. There is a 
paltry affectation of mourning which is very 
objectionable for women for a two-fold reason, 
because, while acknowledging the wearer’s 
feeling of obligation to wear it, the least pos- 
sible expense and trouble are conceded to that 
feeling. Better make no sign at all, than one 
80 poor and mean. JI allude to the wearing of 
a band of cloth or crape round one arm, the 
Wecrer being otherwise dressed in colours. 
The secend objection to this “ freak of fancy ” 
is that it is an api i ® 

ping of a masculine style. “In 
may respects men are allowed more license 
seh oe and often wear a coloured over- 
the “he es entire suit, together with crape on 
is vat alone. Women are hedged about by 
yer rules; they are expected to show a 
ster semblance of grief in family troubles, 
any (eapes ‘ears more freely. Thus, to show 
wie Ness or indifference to the usages of 
ea 1s to throw off a certain amount of 
natural « Propriety and tenderness, at once un- 
See es Fl repulsive. Wear a black bonnet 
oe fins black gloves, in lieu of that strap 

lack one = Ro your ulster, though not a 
and ag trey, De, Worn by as true a mourner, 

Tue a “lady,” as any in the land. 
Mourning should be plain, without or- 


MOURNING ATTIRE. 


namental trimmings. A widow’s dress may 
be nearly or altogether covered with crape. 
Paramatta and crape-cloth are suitable for 
widows, and these, with cashmere, grenadine, 
camel's hair cloth, and barathea may be worn 
in mourning for other connections ; white for 
slighter mourning, whether of widows or 
others. Plain black lustreless silk may be 
wora trimmed with crape. Piain grey stuffs 
trimmed with black are suitable for slight 
mourning; also crépe disse collars, serge, nuns’ 
cloth, and mohair. For inexpensive mourn- 
ing cashmerette and alpaca can be worn. 
Even in deep and expensive styles a slight 
introduction of white may be permitted ; and, 
for economy’s sake, widows may cover their 
white cuffs with single crape, to keep them 
clean. Satin, lace, and fringe must be ex- 
cluded from the black dress worn as deep 
mourning, either for a husband or very near 
relative. 

The only material exclusively appropriated 
to mourning is crape, and this is a most ex- 
pensive item. Only the best in quality is 
worth purchase, as the inferior kinds wear 
badly. The former may be renovated. To 
persons to whom a certain amount of economy 
is an object, I advise that crape should be re- 
served for a best dress, and for out-of-door 
wear; and that a perfectly plain dull black 
material should be adopted for home wear, 
and for an ordinary walking costume. French 
people do not wear crape, except for bonnet 
and veil. They consider that a plain black 
crape-cloth which may be sent to a Jaundress 
for the common washing, a black woollen 
shawl, and black woollen gloves—not kid—are 
full mourning. I also recommend all those 
who are not wealthy, and who feel themselves 
under weightier personal obligations than 
those of ‘encouraging trade,” to have one 
black dress always on the list of their ward- 
robe, which will be ready on any emergency, 
and save some outlay when, perhaps, their 
purses may ill afford to make it. Such a 
dress might be worn with equal propriety out 
of mourning, as it has of late years been so 
much disassociated with it, if only worn with 
some coloured article. 

And while on the subject of crape I should 
not omit to tell you that, since it has been 
known that arsenic is employed in the dyeing 
of this material, people are less disposed to 
wear it constantly, and some even send it to go 
through the process of renovation when quite 
new, as by this means all that is injurious is 
abstracted: and it is, moreover, rendered im- 
pervious to damp. A crape bonnet no longer 
new may be restored to its original condition, 
without being taken off the frame, nor even 
removed from a silk lining. But were the 
latter of any other material, the removal would 
be necessary. Ifa warmer material than cash- 
mere be desired, merino may be a good sub- 
stitute. Sealskin fur, black lynx, or sable 
jackets and cloaks, muffs, and collars may be 
worn in the very deepest black with perfect 
consistency, but not as mere trimmings; and 
chinchilla is a good selection for a slighter 
degree of mourning, but where not very deep, 
any fur may be worn the price of which may 
render it suitable for the means of the 
wearer. 

This last observation reminds me to adda 
few words for those of my readers whose 
slender resources preclude their indulgence in 
what would be to them so great a solace in 
their affliction. Genuine grief will make itself 
quite apparent without intentional effort, or 
any external exhibition in the colour of the 
dress, at least, to all those whose intimacy, or 
near relationship would make that sorrow a 
matter of any interest. Thus no disrespect to 
the dead will be charged by them to the amount 
of your coloured dress. And if to add a few 
black ribbons to your bonnet—in lieu of some 
faded trimming of a different hue—and one 
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dark outer covering, be all the attempt within 
your power to make, to conceal your ordinary 
dress when out of doors, do not fret over your 
inability to domore. That poor black ribbon 
tells as much on behalf of your loving remem- 
brance, as the costly and elegant costume a 
wealthy neighbour may purchase, who consoles 
herself by the greatest outlay her ample means 
may afford. Think of it as the utmost that 
the wise providence of God permits you to do, 
He who regarded the widow’s mite as more 
than all that the rich, of their abundance, had 
cast into the treasury, because it was “all that 
she had.” Could your lost ones revisit your 
dwelling, they would but say approvingly, 
“She hath done what shecould:” ‘Besides, as 
a matter of principle, it is wrong to purchase 
mourning when the money is due for rent, 
taxes, or other responsibilities, or when 
required for outlay on clothing essential for 
warmth, or for suitable food for yourself, or 
your family. 

I have now no more to say on the question 
which we have had under consideration, un- 
less it be to remind you of the somewhat 
remarkable example left us by David, when he 
lost his child. While yet he lingered in life, 
the King fasted and ‘wept and prayed; but 
when God took him, he “ washed his face and 
anointed his head,” and, laying aside all 
external expression of grief, he resumed his 
public duties. Few could act thus; yet the 
example is worthy of consideration, as well 
as that recorded in the sixtieth chapter of 
the prophecies of Isaiah, twentieth verse, 
referring to that blessed hereafter, when 
“The days of thy mourning shall be ended.” 

S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


—_—_—_— 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Winniz.—At the Teachers’ Training and Registra- 
tion Society, Skinner-street, Bishopgate-street, 
E.C. ‘Training is given without residence tor 
teachers over seventeen years of age in the middle 
and higher girl’s schools; the fecs amount to £24 
per annum. Ihe practising school is the ishopgace 
middle-class school. he principal (last year) was 
Miss Lushington; and the secretary, Miss Louisa 
Brough. We believe that the F ropbal Society for 
the Promotion of the Kindergarten System holus 
classes for the instruction of teachers at five 
shillings the course. Apply to Mr. Edw.rd Berry, 
27, Upper Bedford-place, W.C. This sociciy 
keeps a register of daily qualified teachers and 
schools. 

Estuer.—We sce no reason why you should not pass 
an cxamination on any subject in England as iw 
foreigner quite as freely and as well asa native. 
Try to pass the Senior Cambridge or Oxford Exa- 
minations for Women over eighteen years of age. 
Turn for information to the article page 115 in 
vol. ii., of this paper. Your hand is neat, but why 
make curls on your “ d’s ” like little pigs’ tails? 

Evetyn Kirkwoop.—We think that a fair knowledge 
of German would be essential. Your English 
education is not, however, sufficiently completed to 

ualify you for taking sucha situation. You employ 
the word “if"' when you should substitute 
“whether, and you confound “would” and 
“ should” as though youwecrea ‘‘ Paddy.” Instead 
of saving ‘‘ Let me know if I would require,” you 
should say ‘‘whether I should.” Also, as regards 
spelling, you should not drop the “ce” in the 
adverb ‘‘ sincerely” as “sincerly.”” Your writing is 
good, and we thank you for your kind letter. 

Criums and Currer Brit.—We advise you to write 
to the Secretary of the Society for Promoting Female 
Education in the East,”’ 267, Vauxhall Bridge-roau, 
S.W., which society trains English women for 
Zenana work, and also assists the medical instruc- 
tion of those desiring appointments as medical 
missionaries. We give this address, as all others, 
on the authority of a guide published last year, 
expressly to supply such special information. But 
we cannot be responsible for those with which we 
do not profess to be personally acquainted. 


WORK. 


Harriet.—To restore black cloth see page 316, vol.i. 
We fbaih you for the recipe for a marmalade 

pudding. 

Mary ” B.—Our correspondent “Ma 

in her fancy for inverted commas. 


bs "is peculiar 
She says, ‘‘ my 
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question is this-——” From what writer she quotes 


we do not know, but she need not guard so care- 
fully against a charge of plagiarism. ‘To have your 
dress dyed black is a good idea. Look for the 
words ‘‘ correspondents” and ‘‘trespass”’ in your 
dictionary, and transcribe them several times. 

Dappy Lone Lecs.—Our recipe for a Tam 0’ Shanter 
cap is acrochet one, and will be found at page sor, 
vul. i. We have already given advice respecting 
stammering. One ruleis to think of what you mean 
to say before you speak, and when you speak do so 
very slowly, beating time so many times between 
the utterance of each word and its successor. 
Slope your very Jegible hand rather more. 

N. R.A. S.ana E. P.—It is impossible for us to 
guess for what situation you would be suited. We 
regret, for your sake, that you should have left 
school before you had learnt either spelling or 
grammar. Your hand also is scarcely formed. But 
you express yourself kindly and gratefully, and we 
thank you sincerely. 

COOKERY. 

E. Axnetre.—The “dough nuts ”’ should be boiled in 
a saucepan of lard—not * baked””—and this method 
of dressing will colour them. 

A Younc Coox.—The right recipe for ‘‘ Palestine 
soup” is zs follows (it was obtained from a superior 
French cook) :—Melt about as much butter as the 
size of awalnut in a stewpan. Cut up the arti- 
chokes and stew them in the butter for about an 
hour and a half, or rather more, Then pa s them 
througha sieve, and add somewell- flavoured stock, 
a slice of celery, un onion, a carrot, and a turnip. 
Strain all this into the artichokes and butter, and 
boil all together for nearly an hour. Boila teacup- 
ful of aod milk or cream, and pour it hot into the 
soup, adding a little salt and pepper. If a richor 
soup be desired, beat up the yolk of an egg and put 
it first into the tureen, and then pour the hot soup 
upon it, stirring all well toge’her before serving 
it. 

Annizr B.—We could not, perhaps, do better than 
give you the recipe supplied us by one of our cor- 
respondents for a marmalade pudding :—Take half 
a pound of minced suet, half a pound of bread 
crumbs, quarter of a pound of sugar, three table 
spoonsful of marmalade, and three eggs. Beat all 
well together, and boil the mixture for three hours. 
Less sugar might prove more agreeable to some 
people. 

Epirra A. SmitH.—The following will be found a 
satisfactory recipe for a rich plum pudding :—One 
pound of currants, one of raisins, three-quarters of 
a pound of suet, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 
half a pound of treacle, half a pint basin of flour, a 
pint basin of bread crumbs, eight eggs, candied 
Jemon and orange peel, of mixed spices a dessert- 
spoonful, a wine-glass of brandy, and one teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Boil slowly for about three hours—not 
less Fora rich Christmas cake we recommend the 
following :—One pound each of sifted flour, butter, 
brown sugar, raisins, and currants; twelve eggs, 
one nutmeg, one teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, 
two wineglassfuls of rosewater, two ounces of 
citron, two ounces of orange peel, two ounces of 
lemon peel, and a quarter of a pound of blanched 
almonds. Beat the sugar, butter, and eggs toge- 
ther: mix the rosewater and spices togcther, and 
add the fruit last. Bake in a slow oven for five 
hours. You write a pretty, ladylike hand, and your 
letter is exceedingly kind. 

Eien E. P.—The chief defect in macaroni cheese, 
as it is usually dressed, is its dryness. We advise 
you to try the following method of preparing it. 
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Take two ounces of macaroni, boil it for three- 
quarters of an hour, and then strain off the water, 
and place it in a flat dish. Makea sauce of two 
tablespoonfuls of corn-flour and a Jittle milk: mix 
well, and boil it. Pour this over the boiled ma- 
caroni, and sprinkle it with four ounces of grated 
Parmesan (or other cheese). Add some butter and 
a little pepper, and place the dish in the oven; re- 
moving it when the cheese is browned, but before 
the macaroni ‘s dried and hard. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


C. Hetiorrore.—1. Inquire at your nearest post- 
office. 2, It is not expected that you are to play 
and sing to visitors. Offer them afternoon tea, 
answer their questions, pay attention to all they 
say, and make the kind inquiries that may suggest 
themselves. Nothing is needed beyond little 
thoughtful attentions, such as offering a stool or 
screen, ot removing their wraps. Your writing is 
sufficiently good, but you should not sign yourself 
“ Yours, &c.”’ 

M. A. T.—Coarse gravelly sand is the best suited for 
the cages of birds (canaries included). 

Joun W. R.—In the highest classes of society the 
trifling practice to which you refer has always 
obtained until quite recently. Now, amongst some 
only an innovation, at variance with our contributors’ 
directions, has been ebserved. Fashions, like that 
in the pronunciation of words, see changes in course 
of time; and at all times thorougbly well-bred 
people may often be at fault in mere trifles such as 
that in question. We regret to differ with you, but 
are always obliged for kind suggestions. 

Itse.—To make coloured fire you must procure a 
number of chemicals. For pyrotechnic mixtures, as 
an example, if you desired a blue light, you would 
require of chloride of potash nine parts, of sulphur 
three, of carbonate of copper three; and fora red 
light, of nitrate strontia twenty parts, chlorate of 
potash five, sulphur six and a half, and charcoal 
one. But we do not recommend your attempting 
to produce such lights, as the work is dangerous. 
2 Consult your clergyman as to your qualification 
for taking a Sunday-school class. We are pleased 
with your letter, and your hand is good, but your 
spelling needs much attention. 


HAREBELL.—The coin you mention as having the 


laureated old head of George III. on the obverse 
isashilling, and if well preserved is worth two 
shillings and sixpence. Your silver coin of Charles 
Il. appears to be a threepenny piece; the value of 
the smaller coins of this reign being indicated by 
the number of C’s linked together on the reverse. 
We think you will find it milled and notched in the 
outer circle. but not marked on the edge. If so, 
and in good preservation, it is worth from cightcen- 
pence to half-a-crown. Without sceing such 
articles it is impossible to speak. 

An Earnest Apirer.—Perhaps a little weak gum- 
water might help you to keep your hair in order. 
Your writing is very difficult to decipher. 

W.—Inquire for terms at the Ladies’ School of 
T Sailiiaial 42, Somerset-street, Portman-square, 


Unxwin.—Twenty-one is the age of the legal “ ma- 
jority,” before which you are ‘‘an infant’’ in the 
eye of the law ; but, so far as money is concerned, 
a will may make you of age to inherit and dispose 
of it at any period short of twenty-one years. 

ZexoptA.—We have given an article on skating at 
page 27, vol.i.,and we think it a healthy and excel- 
lent form of recreation for girls. If you write for 
the general catalogue of the Religious Tract 
Society, 56, Paternoster-row, E.C., you will find a 
number of delightful books named in it on ancient 
history and manners. 

L. B. C.—At page 617, vol. i., we have given an 
illustration of a cap, and also instructions how to 
make it. Your writing is rather irregular in its for- 
mation. 

Toav.—Such situations as you require are generally 
to be found by constant search through the adver- 
tising columns of the Z?7es andother papers. It 
is needful to exercise great care in taking them, 
and we think you will do well to be contented at 
home. 

Axsport and RosabunDA.—Your writing is legible, but 
not very pretty. : 

G. Maxwett.—Your writing is very ladylike and 
pretty. 

R.H.L.—To cure chilblains see pages 15, 64, and 
111, vol. 1. 

LittAn.—1. We have just given the origin of the say- 
ing you quote. 2. In the phrase you give you con- 
founded theimperfect tense with the past participle. 
Of course, ‘‘ Have you shaken?’ is correct. Your 
hand would be pretty if not spoilt by the long 
flourishes to every terminal letter. Procure the 
‘‘ Handbook to the English Tongue,” by Angus, 56, 
Paternoster-row. It will help you in grammar. 

Sisrer AnGELIgue.—A solution of camphor and 
borax in equal parts, half an ounce of each in a 
quart of boiling water, will make a nice wash for 
cleaning the hair. You write fairly well. 

Marp Marion.—We regret that it is not within our 
province to give you the desired recommendation 
of entertaining songs. 

AntTHEA.—" Chiara oscura”’ are Italian words for 
“clear obscure.’”’? The “ h’'s’’ inthe name ‘‘ Holy- 
hock ” are sounded. ‘ 

Tux Jarrie CasHigr.—You write anexcellent busi- 


Bess hand, and we do not see anything to find fault 

with. 

Winrwt.—Perhaps they would receive the partially 
convalescent invalid to whom you refer at the “ In- 
stitution for Training Nurses for Nervous and 
Mental Disorders.” At all events, you might ob- 
tain advice and all the information you require by 
making inquiries there. Address the Secretary, at 
1, King-street, Park-street, Grosvenor-square. 


Bertus.—We notice that many everlasting flowers 
are mounted on fine wire, which prevents their 
falling from the stalk. Your writing is very good. 

Swanspown.—We fear that from your account the 
feathers are spoilt, but we should advise you to 
consult an upholsterer who cleans feathers. They 
could be washed or steamed. 

A Younc Wirz. — Under no circumstances can 
visiting cards be sent by post in lieu of a visit. 
Write a gracefully expressed note saying you will 
do yourself the pleasure of calling as soon as pos- 
sible, and regret that the distance is so great as to 
render frequent visits impossible. Seven questions, 
including a demand for four recipes, is a little too 
much even for our patience. 

G. F. L. S.—We should think you need legal advice, 
but in “judgment remember mercy,” and do not 
take anyone’s dishonesty for granted. Perhaps if 
you make inquiries in a kind and considerate 
manner of the son you may obtain your wishes 
without dispute. 

Manritetre.—Steam the wrong side of the plush or 
velvet over boiling water. 

G. S.—Consult '‘ My Work Basket.” 

A WetsH Girt.—We could not attempt to value 
stamps Any collector would tell you of shops 
where they are both valued and sold. Your writing 
is legible and well formed. 

Emity.—If the cockatoo you name_ belonged to us 
we should consult such a man as Jamrack, or some 
other large dealer in birds. From your account the 
complaint seems more like consumption or paralysis 
than gout. But it would be quackery to prescribe 
for an individual case without either secing the 
creature or knowing more of its symptoms. 

IGxorance.—There is a children’s hospital at Shad- 
well, E., calledthe ‘East London Hospital for 
Children,” where you would do well to send your 
scrapbook. We have seen poor little ones there 
contined to their beds from accidents, but quite able 
to sit up and enjoy any toys given them. Jou give 
p omise to write well. 

Lavra.—It is usual to place your cup or glass on the 
right side of your plate. But so long as you remain 
at school you should submit to the rules enjoined 
there. 

Ciara L.—z. Certainly you should 77se not “ raise,” 
on the entrance of the lady by whom you are to be 
empioyed or to whom you have come on any busi- 
ness, and remain standing, unless asked to sit down. 
2. You may work in the company of the friends 
remaining with you for some hours. You write 
pretty well, but with a bad pen. 

S. Lawson.—Send your glass to a gilder and frame- 
maker. Clean the white fur (ermine), thoroughly 
sprinkling it with plaster of Paris, then brashing !t 
well, beating out the remains of dust with a cane, 
and combing it out with a wet comb, after which 
press it carefully with a warm iron. . 

CArMEN.—We think there is no such family name 
amongst the dukes and car}s of England. 


Srtina.—Velveteen must be sent to a dycr’s when 
much stained. Your writing is good. 

QuerNn or THE May.—If sufficiently educated at 
carry you creditably through life, there is no objec- 
tion to your going t> Jearn millinery ; but if not, you 
will find the lack of knowledge a drawback later 
on. A 

Pansy.—Paint the brackets with black enamel paint, 
and add lines of gold paint to brighten it. Your 
writing is very neat. : 

Mrs. Trust Che only way to obtain boarders for 
your school is by means of private friends, or by 
advertising. Can you not persuade the parents of 
your nervous pupil to allow her to board with a 
With reference to the account, we iti 
you should have an interview with the parents, _ 
endeavour to come to some agreement. vate 
them what you have said tous. We much a oe : 
your brave spirit, and trust )ou will have a /arg' 
measure of success. : : 

Dove.—Your mackintosh has been kept in to 
glace, Can you not meat hehe atmosphere : 

‘our writing is very good indeed. eee 

Hors.—Unbleached Salicd becomes gradually rr 
through successive washings. To bleach us 
calico it should be laid out on the Beant 
watered, and left there by night ard by day oh very 
time. We cannot advise you respecting Tori any 
small scraps of leather as are too minute to 

art of a flower. 

Baga Frower.—For your grateful letter sereye 
our best thanks. Considering all that you say. | 
think you write fairly well. Tue om > 
Paper is intended for all classes, and 7 every 
supply cage gre may may be suitable 
reader in each number. i by 

Muriet.—Possibly to re-dye the Russia-leather 5 
means of a selution of alum and Brazil-w i hss 10 

Piccior.a—We thank you for your kind, aot aC" 
yourself most creditable letter. Ww : - refers 
quairted with the story-book to which yo 
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SEASONABLE DRESS, 


WE FEAR that in the spring we shall all be 
obliged to make a stand, firm and bold, against 
the invasion of that most inconvenient and need- 
less incumbrance, the crinoline. All through 
the winter at the extremely fashionable 
modistes, the ‘dress improver” has been 
dangling before our eyes, but very few even 
of the most ou¢ré dressers have adopted it. 
We hope the same right feeling will continue in 
the spring. It is the duty of us all as indivi- 
duals to make a resolute stand, and prevent a 
foolish and atrociously ugly fashion from 
enslaving us again. So we shall look to the 


Hii. | 
sell! 
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AND HOW TO 


readers of THE GIRL’s OWN PAPER, as warm 
and hearty auxiliaries in the matter, as to 
them we are always endeavouring to show a 
duty in all things, small and great; so that, 
even in their dress, as well as in their 
demeanour, they may display to the world the 
highest possible ideal of a fair and Christian 
womanhood, and a girlhood so thoughtful in 
spirit and so beautiful in taste, that it could 
not stoop to extremes of dress or to the 
adoption of 
unseemly and 
monstrous 
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PRACTISING. 
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MAKE IT. 


fashions. Happily for us of late we English 
women have become much emancipated from 
the control of French fashions, and weare not so 
much afraid of displaying a little individuality 
in our dress. For this change we are in- 
debted in a great measure to the high-art 
votaries or asthetes, who, in spite of extrava- 
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gance, amounting even to foolishness, have done 
good service in many ways. There is some- 
thing dreadfully degrading to our womanhood 
in the accounts given lately of a Polish coun- 
tess in Paris, who surprised the world by a 
harlequin dress, the skirt of which was com- 
posed of diamond-shaped pieces of satin and 
velvet sewn together; and of the eccentric 
foreigner who created ‘immense excitement’ 
by a parti-coloured costume—pink on the 
left, blue on the right, from the crown of her 
head to the tip of her shoes. 

Large and small bonnets are flourisliing 
together in London, ~o that no one can feel 
out of date with either one or the other. Plain 
white straw hats are beginning to show them- 
selves again, and are warmed up with soft 
crushed-looking pcppies, and red strings or 
trimmings to match. This may be a useful 
idea to some of our readers who have white 
straw bonnets of last summer lying by them. 
They should have them cleaned and re-blocked, 
and then line them with black velvet, and trim 
them outside as before directed. The velvet 
lining should be put in on the bias, and velvet 
used for the purpose can be obtained, cut in 
that way in the shops, at less than 2s. per 
yard. Half a yard should suffice. 


The popular flower for the spring is the 
humble little violet, we are glad to say, as we 
do not like any fashion which introduces large 
and gaudy flowers. Mixed with violets we 
sometimes see a tuft of yellow cowslips or 
tender buttercups, just as they sometimes 
grow beside each other in the hedges. These 
violets are greatly used on the small black 
straw princess bonnets, to cover the front in a 
wreath-like form, and with them are used 
violet velvet or silk strings, a simple and 
pretty method of trimming our winter 
bonnets. 

The favourite colours for the spring for 
every-day and walking dress are grey and 
brown in all shades, from dark to light. Very 
few plaids are to be seen, and they will be 
mainly used for trimmings, being placed on 
dresses of a quiet uni-colour, such as brown, 
in flat bias bands, sewn on by the machine. 
They are also let in down the front of the 
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bodice ina pointedshape, and also asyoke- 
shaped pieces on the shoulders. The 
new plaids are in véry quiet tones of 
colour,and where brighter hues are intro- 
duced it is only in stripes of pale and 
delicate tints. A great many striped 
fabrics are amongst the new spring mate- 
rials, the width of the generality of the 
stripes being one inch, both contrasting 
stripes of even width. The colours are 
quiet, grey and brown, grey and dark 
blue, brown and old gold, and grey and 
tan colour. 


For those who are ebliged to consider 
the cost of their clothes, and dress on 
£10 to £15 per annum, the custom of 
wearing brown is very good; indeed, 
brown is the colour par excellence of the 
economical, not a washed-out ugly shade, 
a rich, warm, old - fashioned brown, 
never found save in fairly good mate- 
rials and never-failing dyes. This brown, 
* whether in cashmere, cloth, serge, or silk, 

can always be matched and remade, and 
it never looks out of place at any season 
of the year. It shows very few spots or 
stains, and, if of good quality, should not 
fade nor become rusty. The best materials are 
those which are all wool, such as cashmeres 
and merinos, beiges, or vigognes ; they do not 
easily crush, and they will make and remake 
any number of times. Mixtures of silk and 
wool and wool and cotton are all objection- 
able, and should be avoided. A French lady 
gives it as an axiom that the fewer dresses, 
mantles, and bonnets purchased the better, 
as the quality of them will then be vastly 
superior to what it would be were the same 


_ amount of money spread out over a quantity 


of cheap dresses—thin mantles and poor 
finery. The drawback to this good advice 
is that very few girls, or ‘ grown-ups” either, 
take sufficient care of their clothes, and in this 
matter I fear that French women are superior 
to us. 

Our illustrations of this month give, amongst 
other things, two delightful models of hats, the 
one turning up at the side, the other turning 
downallround. The first is of black straw, 
chip, or felt; the brim is lined with 
velvet, and a fold of the same is lightly 
arranged round the crown, while a,.hand- 
some ostrich feather. falls over’ the side. 
The second is an entirely new shape, which 
has just appeared this spring. It may be 
of black or white straw—in: the model — 
illustrated it was black, with white lace- 
turned up over the edge. Black Spanish.. 
lace is placed round the crown, and fornss. 
the strings, while a feather of small size 
decorates the side, the colour of which 
is decided by the dress of the individual 
wearing the hat. 

The five figures composing our large 
picture represent some of our girls: in 
their pretty home.costumes, one only 
wearing the neat double - breasted ' tailor- 
made jacket—the favourite out-of-door 
dress of our neat: English maiden. The 
one in question is of tweed, with velvet 
collar, and a flat braid laid on round the 
edge. The hat is of straw, bound with 
velvet, and a small upright wing in front. 





The skirt of the dress might be of tweed to 
match the jacket. 

The sitting figure at the piano wears one 
of the new season materials, of wool, flecked 
with colour, in a sort of chine pattern all 
over its surface. The bodice has zever's in front, 
and is pointed both at the back and front of 
the long basque, a belt being worn round the 
waist. The over-skirt is plain, and draped in 
folds, while the skirt has two kilted flounces, 
and a row of pointed tabs over the top of the 
lower one. The next standing figure has a 
skirt wholly kilted, with two tiny flounces at 
the edge. The long bodice is buttoned down 
the front, ard the over-skirt is draped at the 
edge, so as to hide the union of the bockce 
and skirt. The large cellar and cuffs are of 
coloured plush, edged with lace. The sitting 
figure at the extreme right has a striped polo- 
naise, with a plastron deeply pointed in front, 
of velveteen. The polonaise is edged with 
fringe and draped up very high on the hips, 
and the skirt is of plain velveteen. The young 
lady at the extreme left, who is buried in a 
reverie—which seems a delightful one, what- 
ever the subject may be—is attired in q cash- 
mere dress, of a light colour, trimmed with 
velveteen. The bodice is pointed, the seep 
kiltings underneath extending to the back, 
where they meet the points as they doin [ront, 
The front is opened, and a folded g/astron so 
introduced. The cuffs are of velvet; the skirt 
is plain, and edged with two narrow kiltings of 
the same, and the trimmings at the side con- 
sist of a band of velvet and cords to match 
it in colour. 

The new materials of this season are re- 
markable both for their cheapness and their 
goodness. Amongst the best of the novelties 
are those materials which have a border for 
trimming running along one side of the piece, 
which is sometimes figured, and sometimes 
plain. We very much admired a pretty dark 
prune-coloured beige, which had a silver band 
along the side; and we thought how pretty it 
would be with silver buttons to match. But 


we cannot say how these pretty tinsel materials 
will wear. 
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THE QUEEN O’ THE MAY, 


By ANNE BEALE. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE TWO STUDIOS. 


NCE more at the 
Great Western 
Station! And 

. what a crowd 

‘it. was! The 
Welsh: Choir 
had assembled 


their native 
country, and 





May and her father were amongst them.. 
She was surrounded: by relatives and 


friends: Uncle'Laban, Meredith, Rachel; 
Little Davy, and others, all pressing 
about her to say good-bye. 

“JT will write to you regularly, and 
tell you everything,’’ said Meredith. ‘I 
shall probably soon see you again, for I 
am sure to be sent to London. You will 
write also ?”’ 

‘“Yes—oh, yes! Give my love to 
everyone. Say to great-grandfather 
that I will do exactly what he bids me. 
J am always thinking of him and grand- 
mother, and wishing—— ’’ 

May paused, for her father was close 
hy, and she felt that he was listening. 
Little Davy limped up. 

“T will take care of Evan, Derwen 
Fach,” he whispered. ‘‘ Meredith is 
promising that I shall live with him and 
Jelp him. 

May’s face brightened. 

“T shall tell everybody what a grand 
lady you are, May,’’ said Rachel, giving 
her a hearty kiss. ‘‘ We shall be more 
jealous than ever.’’ 

“ Good-bye, May. You will be coming 
back soon. We can’t practise without 
you. Is that your father? There’s tall 
and thin he do look,’’ sounded on all 
sides, 

“God biess thee, my girl! Bea good 
daughter,” were Uncle Laban’s parting 
words. ‘*You must bring her back 
soon, orshe will be forgetting us all,’’ he 
added to her father, shaking him warmly 
by the hand. 

“Tam afraid she will ade away 
and pine with me,’”’.returned Mr. Gold- 
worthy, looking anxiously at May, who 
Was now separated from him, as she 
‘nok leave of one and another of her 

nends, 

She needed all the self-control she 
had summoned to her aid to prevent 
breaking down as she saw the carriages 
stadually fill with her beloved compa- 
trots, 

Suddenly she was greeted by Caradoc, 
who shook hands with her, and said he 
‘as sorry that she was not to return 
with them, 


ee her lessons ; make a singer 
i i, he continued, hastily, to her 
a cr, who looked bewildered amongst 
felon nee who had fled from: his 
W-creatures for years. 

ie took his hand, seeing how forlorn 
i" peared, and his clouded face cleared 
Stantly, All her friends were seated 


Save one. Meredith lingered for the 


to return. to:: 


THLE 


last look and farewell, and had the satis- 
faction of receiving her parting words, 
and her father’s timid assurances that 
he would make her happy—very happy, 
and that she should have and do all she 
desired. 

There was a hearty cheer from the 
spectators on the platform, and a great 
waving of handkerchiefs by.the inmates 
of the carriages as the train steamed off. 
The departure of the choir was as trium- 
phant—indeed, more so—than its ar- 
rival, for had not its members succeeded 
in their undertaking? Had not they 
been /¢éfed and lauded? had not they 
seen the greatest city in the world ? and, 
before all, had they not been received 
and welcomed by their Prince ? . 

Overflowing with rapture were the 


~ hearts that departed, and their joy found 
“vent in song; but very.sad was the one 


heart that remained behind. No at- 
tempt at self-control could any longer 
restrain May’s tears, as she and her 
father stood at the far end of the plat- 
form to watch the train until the last 
wreath of white smoke had vanished. 

‘Madeline, my child, you are un- 
happy,’’ said her father. ‘ But I could 
not do without you.’’ 

‘“‘No, dear papa. I am only sorry to 
say good-bye,’’ she replied, as cheer- 
fully as she could. 

And there was a throb of pleasure as 
she thought that, after all, her father 
wanted her most, for her grandparents 
had many to love and care for them—he 
had no one. 

And soit gradually came to pass that, 
as she had been the sunbeam at Derwen 
Fawr, so she became the sunshine of the 
artistic house at Brompton. Like the 
Lady of Burleigh, she soon accustomed 
herself to her new position. It was not, 
certainly, a noble one; still it was very 
different from the one shc had so lately 
filled. Instead of being the child of the 
farm, she became the young lady of the 
suburban villa, and her two new friends 
and devoted slaves delighted in her 
simplicity, both of mind and dress. She 
gave herself wholly to her father, who, 
before the autumn had passed and 
chilly winter with its dense London fogs 
crept on, was comparatively well. She 
encouraged him to paint, she sang to 
him, walked with him, worked for him, 
and, as housewife and companion, she 
became necessary, not only to him, 
but his friend. Yet was her heart in 
Wales. 

Ridiculous as it may seem to many, 
Terpsichore was her great consolation, 
She occupied a conspicuous place in her 
room, and when her heart was heavy, 
she would stand and contemplate this 
full- dressed Welshwoman, until her 
grandmother seemed to stand before her, 
laughing and talking as she used to do, 
and this would bring mirth and comfort to 
her imaginative mind. She could always 
talk better to silent things than to lively, 
and her reserve was a source of trouble to 
her father, though he could not endure 
much conversation. 

‘‘T am afraid she is not happy,’ 
his constant complaint to Minister. 

“* She will be happy enough when the 
winter season begins,’’ the artist re- 
plied. 


d 


was 


MAY. 


.derfully to ‘her needs. 
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During the months of September and 
October, she was alone with her father, 
Minister having gone on a sketching 
tour. They employed a _ portion of 
this time in visiting her old haunts, and 


- she shrank at the recollection of what 
“she had gone through. 


She looked with 
terror on the miserable poverty of the 
locality where her poor mother had died ; 


_but she strove to soften it to-her father 


by commenting on Mr. Everton’s kind- 
ness. They frequently went to Norwood 
to visit him and his wife, and May’s 
greatest pleasure was to talk over the 
past with her dear friend Edith. It was 
to her she turned for advice under difti- 
culties; and to Everton.for counsel con- 
cerning her father when Mr. Minister 
was away. : 

But matters shaped themselves won- 
She knew that 
her father was now as anxious to get 
money as he had been hitherto careless 
of it; for hé began to feel himself a 
burden on Minister, though he actually 
threw funds enough into the common 
exchequer to repay him for his and 
May’s portion of the family expenses. 

‘** Now, my. Madeline, we will have the 
lessons, the piano, the harmonium, all!” 
he exclaimed, one morning, bursting in 
upon her, as she sat at work in his 
studio, awaiting him. 

She was humming a Welsh air, and 
thinking of the friends who were so far 
away. 

‘Yes, papa; I am so glad you have 
come. You have been so long away!” 
she said, rising. 

** You have missed me, my darling !”’ 
he said, kissing her. ‘I have a hun- 
dred pounds for that small picture 1 
finished yesterday. 1 have ordered the 
piano! Ihave engaged the masters!” 

‘But, dear papa, Mr, Minister hoped 
you would have exhibited it,’’ remon- 
strated May, who had taken her tone 
from Minister. 

“T will finish this—I will paint 
another,’ he replied, taking up a 
brush, and standing before the great 
painting, still uncompleted. 

It was with difficulty he could be kept 
to consecutive work at one subject, and 
it was to this May was to urge him. 
The picture he had sold was one he had 
thrown. off rapidly. 

The piano arrived in the course of the 
day, and May was soon in her element. 
Celebrated masters came, both for 
music and singing, who were as much 
delighted with her talent as she was 
with their instruction. No better incen- 
tive to her father’s industry could: have 
been imagined than her practice in one 
room while he worked in another. Her 
voice seemed to inspire his pencil, and 
so they sang and painted, happy in the 
arts they loved. Yetto May it seemed a 
dreamy, unreal life, and she pined for 
the active delights of the country. 

Still it was very sweet and pathetic to 
watch the pair, and listen to their frag- 
mentary conversation. If the father 
flagged in his work, May was at his 
side, her hand on his shoulder, encou- 
raging him to procecd. 

“Dear papa,’’ she would say, ‘‘ the 
first of May is my especial day, because, 
you know, I was May Queen at the pan- 
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tomime, and Mr. Minister says the 
Royal Academy opens on that day. 
How delightful it would be to see this 
beautiful picture there, and those other 
smaller ones you hope to paint. I think 
it would be almost the happiest day of 
my life.’’ 

‘‘ But, my child, Iam not sure that it 
will be hung. It may be rejected, or, if 
accepted, shzed,’’ he answered, re- 
suming his brush and painting vigor- 
ously 

 Skied, | 
‘dear papa?” 

‘‘Huny so high, my darling, that only 
the Olympian gods can see it. And we 
sublunary mortals like to be admired by 
our fellow-creatures, and to be hung, as 
they say, on the line; not dy the line— 
ha! ha!” 


What does that mean, 





May rejoiced 
to hear her 
father laugh. 
The glad ca- 
chinnations of 
amusement rarely 
sounded in their pretty 
studios, and although 
she did not rightly 
understand his joke, 
she laughed with him 
as merrily as she could. 
She often thought of the 
innocent jests and 
merriment of the past, 
and longed to see old 
Peggy hold her sides 
for very exuberance of 
jollity. 

“You will take me to see the pictures 
if—if yours is not skied? I could not 
bear to see this beautiful landscape 
anywhere but in the foreground, I 
think I am in dear old Wales again 
when I see the blue distance, and the 
gorse and heather growing and blossom- 
ing. And the sheep! Oh, dear papa, 
now that you are introducing the sheep 
itis so natural! They are like great- 
grandfather’s flock and the dog is Hedfa 
over again. 

“My darling! my Madeline! It 
shall have the best place in the exhi- 
bition! Talk to me of your sweet 
mother and you will inspire me. Then 
sing me ‘ Llwyn On’ and this ash will 
grow under my fingers.” 

‘* How did you know that ‘Llwyn On’ 
meant ‘ash grove,’ dear papa ?”’ 


PAPER. 


X from her home. 













‘Your sweet mother used to sing 
it. Ah! she was healthful and in- 
nocent as you when I took her away 
What if I should 

kill you, too, my child?” 

_‘‘Great-grandfather used to say that 
life and death are not in our hands, dear 
papa. And we are so happy together. 
Besides, it is right that parents and 
children should cling to one another, 
whatever the consequences. You know 
you did not mean to leave dear mamma, 
and she always taught me to pray for 
your return. I remember that she was 
always looking for you when she took 
me to the pantomime and fetched me 
away.”’ 

“Ah! my love! we will go to the 
pantomime at Christmas. You shall sec 
the gorgeous pageant that employs s° 
many little ones, far, far too young to 
minister to the amusement of othcrs. 
And you! rescued! rescued !” f 

‘‘Great - grandfather thinks acting 
wicked, dear papa. I should be sory 
to do anything he would disapprove. 
May thought with a shudder of her poor 
crown and Terpsichore, cast upon the 
hard, coal fire. ‘But, I should dearly 
like to see the children at tea at the 
Crystal Palace. Mr. Everton says that 
some good ladies and gentlemen invite 
them to tea, and talk kindly and rell- 
giously to them, advising them to 
good.” ‘al 

May was alluding to the ‘‘ Theatrica 
Mission,’? which began that very yer 
and has since developed into 4 grea 
general scheme for good. : : 

‘We will attend it, my darling, an¢ 
when I get more money, subscribe t It, 
said her father, enthusiastically. |. 

‘‘Oh! papa, what a glorious light’ 
exclaimed May, as he dotted a & The 
of sunshine into his picture. 
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thought of doing good inspired you with 
that beautiful idea.’’ 

She clasped her hands and stood en- 
tranced, as her father, by a touch here 
and there, conveyed warmth to the 
hitherto sombre colouring. He was 
almost as much delighted as she. 

‘‘ How much more briskly they move !”’ 
he exclaimed. 

“They like the sunshine. So did 
Hedfa. It makes one happy to think 
they are only going to the fold before 
sunset,’ she returned. ‘‘Think how 
glad dear Mr. Minister will be when he 
comes back, to find so bright a pic- 
ture.” 

It was, indeed, a work of genius—fitful 
and peculiar, still of genius—and May 
was astonished to perceive that some 
sudden impetus moved his fingers into 
rapidity and his mind to activity. It 
also induced silence; so she stole back 
into her apartment and began to prac- 
tise. The fingers, accustomed to the 
harmonium, were beginning to adapt 
themselves to the piano, which she 
had rarely tried at Derwen Fawr; and 
the voice, trained to Welsh part singing 
and national melodies, was _ being 
further perfected by the principles and 
teaching of Art. The red baize door 
was always open between the two rooms, 
so that while she studied, she almost 
fancied she could hear the soft strokes 
of her father’s brush, while he was in- 
spired or soothed by her always sweet, 
birdlike notes. 

“I, too, must earn my bread some 
day,”’ she reflected, as time wore on, in 
that new and artistic home. 


(To be continued.) 


ON SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 
By JOHN C. STAPLES. 


y OU are now in a 
position to take 
y:’ your stand before 
4 Nature, and to 
attempt a repre- 
/ sentation of her 
varied tints and 
shades, her beau- 
ties of colour as 
well as of effect ; 
but I have still 
much in my mind 
that I could wish 
to say to you in 
the way of warn- 
ing and guid- 
anc€; very many things which I shall not 
find space to say at all, and others which I 
must condense into curt suggestions, in 
order that I may be able to bring them to 
your notice. These you must try to amplify 
aS your ingenuity and growing experience may 
Suggest. If, after a few months’ work, you 
will take the trouble to read these papers 
‘gain, you will, I think, find many suggestions 
iot without their value, the points of which 
i may have missed at the first glance, partly 
Ccause you had not then felt the difficulties 
which they are designed to meet. 
Jeu, Sketching from nature in the open air, 
‘at oe and rapidity of execution are for the 
‘ - Part very essential ; but beware of making 
d ' an excuse to yourself for careless and 
ovenly work. You must use your judgment 














to the utmost, and use it with promptitude 
and readiness. Before you put brush to paper 
ask yourself what is the form, what is the tone, 
and what is the hue of that coloured patch 
which you are about to represent. Is it 
gradated, and in which direction? Answer 
these questions mentally at once, and use your 
best dexterity to carry out the result in your 
drawing. Above all beware of encouraging 
the pernicious habit of putting in ill-considered 
or unconsidered touches “to see how it will 
look.” 

I think you will soon desire to use your 
sketches at home in the production of more 
finished drawings of which those are to be the 
motive and the foundation. It is well you 
should do so sparingly, if only to show you 
how weak and poor, for all its elaboration, is 
work which does not bear the direct impress 
of nature, but is only her reflection at second 
hand, Still some transient effects must be 
wrought out at home by the aid of stadies 
and careful though rapid sketches, and even 
written memoranda of colour and effect and 
light and shade, and also by the aid of 
memory. 

It is in this home or “studio” work that 
the following practical hints on manipulation 
and management of material can be carried 
out to their full extent with the proper ap- 
pliances at hand. You should, however, 
adopt any suggestion which seems applicable 
to your out-door work, once more remember- 
ing that in such work over-claboration is to be 
avoided, and thoughtful care and deliberate 
but prompt decision to be made to take its 
place. 

In mixing your tints or washes always take 
that colour first of which the largest propor- 
tion is to be used, then add the other. 

Never use three colours in combination 
where two will serve. 

Always be very sure to mix and work a 
wash thoroughly with your brush, not only at 
first, but every time you take a fresh brushful. 
Many pigments, the mineral ones especially, 
however carefully ground and prepared, sink 
readily to the bottom of the saucer, and, if it 
were not stirred up, the wash would become 
fainter from this cause. It is quite difficult to 
keep a wash of vermilion equal in strength. 

In this connection 1 will add a few words 
on the mode of gradating a wash of colour, 
which is a delicate operation, requiring much 
care and practice. 

Prepare in your saucer a small quantity of 
colour of a strength equal to the darkest part 
of the gradated tint. Now, with a soft brush, 
pass a wash of clear water over the whole 
space of paper to be tinted, and when this has 
sunk a little into the paper, take up the super- 
fluous moisture with clean blotting - paper. 
Without this precaution you will never, or 
with great difficulty, get a perfectly smooth 
and even gradation. Next slope your draw- 
ing-board or sketch-block, and place it so that 
the part to be darkest lies uppermost. Take 
a brushful of the prepared tint and pass it 
across the upper portion of the space from 
left to right; then add a brushful of water to 
the tint in the saucer, stir thoroughly, and 

ass a second wave of colour across the space, 
etting it just mingle with the lower edge of 
the first brushful, and so on downward, mixing 
at each dip of the brush more water to the 
wash in the saucer until you come to the 
bottom of the space to be tinted. Here, if 
the colour runs into a pool, you may take it 
up with the edge of a picce of blotting-paper, 
or, having squeezed your brush dry, you may 
absorb the extra moisture with the point. 

In this manner, with practice, you will soon 
be able to lay gradated surfaces, large or 
small, and by adding more or less water each 
time you replenish the brush, you may make 
the gradation sudden or gradual at will. 

Never forget to damp the paper before 
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commencing a wash, nor to use the blotting 
paper. 

Never let the brush be quite exhausted of 
colour before replenishing it, nor let the brush 
be so full, or the paper so steeply inclined, as 
to cause the colour as you float it on to run 
down in a stream. 

Never pass over one wash with another, to 
strengthen it before the first is quite dry; 
though, when the first 7s quite dry, you may, 
and should, again use the wash of clear water 
and the blotting paper before proceeding with 
the second, so as to work always, as much as. 
possible, on a damp surface. Note, however, 
that where there is broken colour, and where 
irregular forms are found with varied depths 
of tone, asin the foreground and the middle 
distance you may often with great advantage 
add colour here and there, while the under- 
tint is wet, but be careful in doing so not to 
work up, or disturb with the brush, the colour 
which is already laid, or you will sully both 
tints. 

Always work as much as possible from: 
above downwards, or, at least, do not wash: 
in an upper portion while the lower is wet, . 
lest the former should run into the latter and: 
spoil it. 

Now with respect to the lights in your 
drawing. If these are soft and gradated at 
the edges, you may carry the surrounding 
wash of colour over them; and then, while 
the colour is quite wet, having drawn your 
brush through the folds of a sponge or cloth 
held tightly between the fingers, you may 
with the point (constantly kept as dry as pos- 
sible by the same means) absorb the colour 
where necessary, and so recover your light; 
but if the light is a large one and sharply de- 
fined, it should when possible be left un- 
touched in laying in your wash. Do not, 
however, spoil the breadth and evenness of 
your wash by trying to leave small unim- 
portant lights. These can always be taken 
out or put in afterwards by methods which 
I shall describe. 

In the first place you may use a sharp knife 
or eraser to scrape away the surface of your 
paper. In this way the spray of falling 
water may be rendered very effectively, or 
the bloom of white flowers on foreground 
weeds, or many other irregular small forms, 
and if the surface so erased be burnished 
with some smooth hard instrument, such as 
the ivory handle of a knife, the surface will 
then bear tinting with any requisite tone of 
colour; but great judgment and dexterity are 
necessary in order to get a good effect by 
this method, and it is difficult to alter lights 
so produced. 

If the lights to be taken out are not very 
bright, a good plan is to wet that portion of 
the drawing where the light appears with a 
fine brush and clear water in the exact position 
and form in which the light is desired, and 
then, having absorbed the moisture with blot- 
ting paper, to rub the place smartly with a 
handkerchief, or, better still, with a wash- 
leather wrapped round the finger. If this 
does not produce a sufficiently clear light, the 
spot may again be moistened, the blotting 
paper again applied and the space rubbed over 
with bread crumb or indiarubber, but deli- 
cately, to avoid destroying the texture of the 
paper, and producing a disagreeable woolly 
appearance. I hope it is hardly necessary to 
remark that in all cases the surrounding sur- 
face must be dry—quite dry. 

Lastly, you may put in small sharp lights 
with Chinese white laid on thickly with a tine 
brush. These may be glazed over when dry 
with any hue to any required depth, or colour 
may be added to the Chinese white before it 
is applied. This last method is extremely 
useful in very small touches, but colour so 
mixed is always rather chalky and dull in 
appearance (often a great advantage) and 
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wants the transparency and brilliance attain- 
able by means of glazing, that is, passing a 
wash of some transparent colour over a painted 
surface. Again, Chinese white once applied 
can with difhculty be altered or removed, 
therefore it, too, requires much care and some 
experience in its use. 

Contrary to general belief, a water-colour 
drawing is as susceptible of alteration, or even 
more so than a painting in oil. The damp 
sponge may be used with clear water and 
repeate] gentle dabhings to reduce the depth 
of any portion which is found to be too dark, 
ora wetted wash-leather wrapped round the 
finger may be used for the same purpose. If, 
however, the portion to be altered has received 
much thick colour, as in a foreground approach- 
ing completion, and especially if the colours 
which compose it embrace complementary 
hues, the mixing of which would produce a 
dirty grey, itis better to cut out a mask in 
stout paper which shall expose the part to be 
erased, and then, having superimposed this 
shield so as to protect the success{ul portion 
of the drawing, to sponge boldly and firmly 
until the defective work is entirely removed 
and the clean paper recovered. When the 
spot is quite dry it may be painted on with as 
much freedom as at first, These are some of 
the manipulations, dexterity in which must be 
acquired before success can be attained. With 
respect to the contents of the last paragraph, 
remember that it is immeasurably better to be 
right at first than to be nearly right at last, 
and no pains or thought or deliberation devoted 
to this end of being right at once can be other 
than pure gain both for the present effort and 
for future possibility of successful effort. 
Nevertheless, do not, I beg of you, abandon 
any drawing which has gone a little wrong. In 
spite of natural disappointment do all you can 
with it. Persevere by all methods to make it 
the very best that your powers at present can 
produce. At the worst, when you look at it 
some time hence, it will serve to mark the 
measure of your progress, and, at the best— 
and this oftener than you suspect—your fresh 
eye will detect in it excellences which you 
cannot now see, and which will scrve as a 
lesson to you in your more advanced work. 

I had almost forgotten to say a word to you 
on a cause of defect which is beyond your 
own control. In spite of the careful examina- 
tion of each sheet of paper which I have 
recommended, you will sometimes find a small 
flaw make its appearance as you proceed with 
your drawing, and if it happens to come in the 
sky or any light portion of the work it will be 
difficult to conceal. The best plan is to dis- 
regard it until your drawing is finished, then, 
having cut a mask as recommended above, 
sponge out the defective portion. If the paper 
is stained, pass athin wash of Chinese white 
over it, and leave it to dry. You may then 
stipple up the faulty space to an equality in 
tone and colour with its surroundings. 

In your early efforts to produce drawings in 
colour, and, indeed, I think, throughout the 
course of your practice of painting in water- 
colours, a new difficulty will assail you. This 
difficulty is at once to make just allowance for 
the relative effects of colours one upon 
another. 

You will, probably, have already felt this 
disturbing influence, in a modified and much 
simpler form, in the effect which opposing 
tones of light and shade exercise upon each 
other. You will have found, perhaps, for 
example, that a certain bit of distance which 
you had copied carefully, so that each tone 
and gradation seemed to have its true relation 
and modulation of effect, fell away into a 
ghostly and misty insignificance when you 
drew in the bolder darks, sharper lights, and 
more decided forms of the foreground objects. 
Or a light, perhaps, which looked soft and 
mellow at first, has been rendered crude and 
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staring by the opposition of a strong dark in 
its vicinity. Now apart from, and in addition 
to, mere tone, colours, as colours, have a very 
complex effect upon one another, and a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the grammar of colour- 
ing will be of much service to you. 

I say a “rudimentary knowledge,” for you 
might, I think, as well try to foreshorten the 
human arm by the rules and diagrams of per- 
spective as to get a landscape right in colour 
by the rules of chromatology. Nevertheless, 
a comprehension of the broad p:inciples which 
govern the influence of colours one upon 
another, may, as I have said, save you some 
groping in the dark, for the causes which may 
make your colour at times look all wrong as a 
whole, whilst at the same time you feel sure 
that each tint individually is right. 

Now, without troubling you much about the 
composition of white light, prismatic colours, 
and so on, let me tell you that there are three 
simple, or primary colours, so-called because 
they cannot be produced by any combination 
of other colours. These are Yellow, Red, 
and Blue. Next come the secondary colours, 
which are formed by the mixture of these 
primaries in pairs; thus Yellow and Red pro- 
duce Orange, Red and Blue produce Purple, 
and Yellow and Blue produce Green. Orange, 
Purple and Green, then, are the secondary 
colours. These, again, mixed together in pairs, 
as before, form the tertiary scale of colours. 
Thus Orange and Purple form Russet, Purple 
and Green form Olive, and Green and Orange 
form Citrine. If this admixture of colours 
were carried any further, if Russet and Olive, 
Olive and Citrine, or Citrine and Russet were 
commingled, we should get scarcely distin- 
guishable tints of grey; and, since these 
colours, all of them, are produced from simply 
Yellow, Red, and Blue we are led up to the 
fact that these primary colours themselves, 
when mixed together in certain proportions— 
that is to say, three parts of Yellow to five of 
Red and eight of Blue, form a quite neutral 
grey, that is, such a grey as is produced by the 
mixture of pure black and white, so that, 
improbable as it seems, grey, or, in the case of 
the prismatic colours, pure white is built up of 
all the bright colours which we see in Nature. 
Knowing this, we know that, if we select any 
colour, say Blue, certain other colours added 
to and mixed with that Blue, would bring the 
whole to a neutral grey. These additional 
colours are called the complementary of the 
colour selected. In the case of Blue—Yellow, 





and Red, that is to say, Orange, would ney. 
tralise the colour. Therefore Orange is the 
complementary of Blue. 

In the primary order of colours, the com. 
plementary of each is that secondary which js 
composed of the other two primaries. Thus — 


The complementary of Yellow is Purple Red. 
” ” »» Red ,, Green S nede 

* Red, 
” ” ” Blue », Orange Yellow. 


And, of course, wice versd, among the 
secondaries :— 
The complementary of Purple is Yellow. 


Green ,, Red, 
Orange,, Blue. 
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But these secondaries have also comple- 
mentaries derived from the tertiarv cale, 

Thus the complementary of xurple is not 
only the primary Yellow, but also Citrine— 
that is, the tertiary formed from the other two 
secondaries, Green and Orange. 

The complementary of Green is not only 
Red, but also Russet, that is, Orange and 
Purple. 

This complementary of Orange is not only 
Blue, but also Olive, that is, Purple and 
Green. 

The composition of the secondary and the 
tertiary scales and the opposition of comple- 
mentaries is clearly given in the accompanying 
figure. In the intermediate ring each seconc- 
ary colour embraces the two primaries of which 
it is composed, and so in the outer ring each 
tertiary embraces the two secondaries of which 
it is composed. Again, each teriary lies 
nearest to that primary in the inner ring of 
which it has most in its constitution. Lastly, 
each colour will be found to be exactly oppo- 
site to its complementary. Thus, Purple is 
opposite to Yellow and also opposite to 
Citrine—its complementary from the tertiary 
scale. Green is opposite to Red and also to 
Russet, and so on. A contemplation of this 
figure will, then, I hope, elucidate the fore- 
going remarks, if they require elucidation. 

Now, the value of all this for you lies mostly 
in the fact that any colour is most forcibly and 
brilliantly brought out and set off by the 
juxtaposition of its complementary. To 
borrow an illustration from Mr. Penley’s 
excellent handbook :—‘ Power” (or force of 
colour) ‘‘ does not consist in strong and gay 
colours, but is entirely the result of proper 
combinations and contrasts. Place the pale 
and delicate primrose 
in warm green, orange, 
or scarlet, and the con- 
trast is gone; but ona 
purple or plum-coloured 
ground it will tell with 
brilliancy and vigour. 
The same is true of the 
other complementaries. 
Mark the fact well, for it 
is a warning as well as a 
guide. Such strong con- 
trasts may be, and, i- 
deed, are, useful and even 
indispensable at times, 
when used sparingly and 
with judgment; but, for 
the most part, the eye 
receives a more lasting 
and refined pleasure from 
more sober and delicate 
contrasts. 

Next I wish to pont 
out to you two broad 
divisions, into one 0 
other of which all colours 
naturally fall. ‘These are 
the warm and the cool. 
To the warm scale belong 
yellow, red, and all the 
mixed colours in which 


these primaries predominate. To the cool 
scale belong blue and all hues in which it 
appears prominently. Black, white, and the 
neutral greys are also assigned to this scale. 

These two scales always contrast with each 
other, much as light and shade contrast in a 
monochrome drawing. It is scarcely possible 
to select a landscape in which both warm and 
cool hues do not appear in a greater or less 
degree, an:l it is by a skilful massing of these 
warm and cool colours and breaking of cach 
into the other, in the same way and under the 
same restrictions as are to be used in the 
management of light and shade, that a broad 
harmony of colour is secured and the necessary 
degree of contrast introduced. 

You may, indeed, with a little ingenuity, 
apply to this subject all that I have previously 
said on the di-position of lights and shades by 
substituting the term ‘warm colour’ for 
“light tone,” and ‘cool colour” for ‘ deep 
tone,” and the exercise will, I think, serve to 
impress the rules for the management of both 
usefully on your memory. 

So far all is simple enough, but there are 
several other and more perplexing considera- 
tions connected with the subject. Not only is 
each tone altered in depth by a different tone 
placed near it, as I have already remarked, but 
each warm hue is made warmer by a cool one 
opposed to it, and cooler by a warm one, 
Each colour throws a halo of its complemen- 
tary around it. Each colour causes in the eye 
atendency to see the complementary of that 
colour for a time, wherever else it looks, and 
finally, every colour seen beside another causes 
a change of appearance in that other colour 
and is reciprocally changed itself. These phe- 
nomena are, however, very striking, only in the 
case of the brightest colours most strongly 
contrasted, and this is one reason why pictures 
wherein the tertiary colours prevail or in which 
the brighter primaries or secondaries are 
sparingly used are so much easier of manage- 
ment. 

Further into this subject I may not now go, 
nor do I think that you need go further unless 
you intend to embrace art seriously as a pro- 
fession. Even in such a case, I am not at all 
sure but that the time you might spend in 
studying such works as Mr. Martell's little 
“Handbook on the Principles of Colouring,” 
Field’s « Painting,” in Weale’s series, Field’s 
more important “Chromatics,” and the ex- 
haustive work by M. Chevreul, useful and 
excellent as they all are, would not be much 
better spent in cultivating what'is called “an 
eye for colour,” that is, an instinctive sense 
of the beautiful in colour by studying and 
learning to appreciate and love the endless 
beautiful harmonies and contrasts of colour 
which nature spreads lavishly around you. 

Learn by heart the lovely and tender scale 
of tints in a young birch ‘stem, which starts 
from silver and passes through cream colour 
and ivory to the most delicate flesh tints, and 
So on through softest, palest browns to a rich 
\elvety depth which reminds you of the colour 
ofa dark sealskin far; or the gradations on 
the bark of a young oak, which starts with 
pale rosy grey on the lighted side, and cools 
down into lilac, and so into neutral grey and 
on to cold greyish green, with perhaps a blot 
or two of rich deep golden green to make 
all the rest look still more delicate. Mark 
the tender contrast of the silvery green willow 
oliage, with its pearly grey bark, which itself 
hee contrast in the cinnamon-coloured rifts 
Fs ae it here and_there. Try to disen- 
er ial le shifting opalescent tints that flash 

Nc Tungle when the light from an evening 
Sky strikes ‘pon a not too calm sea. Watch 
or and enjoy all these and a thousand other 
ovely combinations which nature will show 
se aS S00N as you honestly and humbly desire 
hel ce them ; but, above all, never, if you can 

Pit, miss an opportunity of studying with 
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admiration and gratitude that great storehouse 
of infinitely varied scales of colour, ranging 
from the richest flaming crimson, gold, and 
purple to the palest green and grey, or the 
most sombre storm hues. I mean the sky 
at sunrise and at sunset. Do this, and if 
an instinctive feeling for what is right and 
beautiful in colour combination is not thus 
awakened within you, I fear it would not be 
aroused by all the rules of chromatology or by 
the most exact consideration of the coloured 
rays in the prismatic spectrum. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Two recipes given for removing spots of 
mould on fabrics—one by first rubbing them 
over with butter, and afterwards applying 
potassa moistened with a little water, and 
then rubbing the spot, when all traces of it 
will disappear. The other method directs 
that the mark be first wet with yellow sul- 
phide of ammonia, by which it ‘will imme- 
diately blackened. After allowing it a minute 
or two to penetrate, the excess of sulphide is 
to be washed out, and the black spot treated 
with cold diluted chlorohydric acid, by which 
it is at once removed. Finally, wash well 
with water. This method is said to avoid 
the serious objection of weakening and rotting 
the fibre. 


COPYING INSCRIPTIONS FROM Monv- 
MENTAL Stonts.—The copying of monu- 
mental stones is a pleasant and interesting 
amusement. Lay cartridge paper on the 
stone you wish to copy and rub it with heel- 
ball, which is to be got at any shoemaker’s. 
The most perfect impression of any stone will 
thus be obtained. Ina few instances, where 
there is a good deal of incised carving, such 
as coats-of-arms, floriated work, &c., or where 
the stone is much jagged and broken, substi- 
tute thin, white, glazed calico for the paper, 
the latter being liable to be torn by the 
rubbing. 


How To Kerp Bovguretrs BRIGHT AND 
BEAUTIFUL.—There are many ways of pre- 
serving bouquets, some being pretty success- 
ful in keeping the flowers for a long time in all 
their beauty. Here is a new method we have 
recently met with: perhaps those of an ex- 
perimental turn of mind will give it a trial. 
Sprinkle the bouquet lightly with fresh water 
and put it in a vase containing soap-suds. 
Each morning take the bouquet out of the 
suds and lay it sideways in clean water; keep 
it there a minute or two, then take it out and 
sprinkle the flower lightly by the hand with 
water. Replace it in the suds, and it will 
remain as fresh as when first gathered. 
Change the suds every three or four days. 
This method, it is said, will keep a bouquet 
bright and beautiful for at least a month. 


For Givinc A Finr Gioss To LinEN 
Currs, Cottars, &c.—Add a teaspoonful 
of salt and one of finely-scraped white soap to 
a pint of starch. 


To CLEAN BLACK RisBon.—Boil an old 
black kid glove in a pint of water, and let it 
cool sufficiently to be held in the hand with- 
out burning it. If the ribbon is very dirty rinse 
it two or three times in clean water, then use 
the glove as a sponge, well washing the ribbon 
with the liquor in which the glove was boiled. 
Tron the ribbon when partly dry, placing paper 


over it instead of a cloth, 


A kind reader sends us the following; the 
result, he says, of fifteen years’ experience :— 
RECIPE FOR ‘“* MEDIUM” FOR PAINTING 
on CuHinA.—An excellent substitute for 
oil of turpentine, and answers equally well; 
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the only difficulty with it is that it takes 
longer to ‘dry, which, in my opinion, is an 
advantage, as it enables the colours to be 
blended into one another more easily, and for 
alonger time. Dry the painting slowly before 
the fire, or in a cool oven, as soon as finished. 
By so doing the colours are less liable to 
attract lint or dust. By using this medium it 
is possible to do much more work, by painting 
the second time if the first painting be dried 
very slowly, so as not to burn the nature out 
of the colour. Half an ounce balsam of co- 
paiba, twenty drops of oil of lavender; keep 
free from dust. Mix your colours same as 
usual. 


Lemon MarMALADE.—Peel and quarter 
the lemons; soak the peel in water, with a 
pinch of salt, twelve hours; boil the same 
four to six hours, till quite soft; take out the 
peel and drain; scoop out tke white, and cut 
rind into thin threads; divide the fruit, take 
out pips and white, and soak both the latter 
in the hot water in which the peel was soaked 
previously; then strain. Weigh the fruit and 
the peel; add an equal quantity of sugar to 
them ; and to every 3 lbs. of fruit, peel, and 
sugar (all together), put 4 pint or (if you like 
it liquid) # pint of the strained water in which 
the peel and pips were soaked. Boil the 
whole together one hour, gently stirring and 
skimming. The above is also a good recipe 
for orange marmalade. 


RECIPE To CLEAN SILKS, SATINS, AND 
Rrssons.—Take of honey quarter of a pound, 
soft soap quarter of a pound, soft water quarter 
of a pint, mix thoroughly. Apply it to the 
material to be cleaned as it lies on a table, 
and well brush it, more especially in the soiled 
places, with a nail-brush ; rinse it then by dip- 
ping it in cold water, having provided two or 
three basons for the purpose, and dipping in 
each one after the other so as to cleanse it 
thoroughly; then hang it on a line to drain. 
As soon as the dripping has ceased, jf it on 
the wrong side. After this treatment?” it will 
not be found to look greasy or become stiff 
after the ironing. 

FURNITURE PoLIsH.—Equal parts of oil 
and vinegar mixed. It cleans, in addition to 
giving a polish 

STAINS ON GOLD Lacr.— Remove the 
lace from the uniform and boil it (the lace) in 
hydrochloric acid slightly diluted. The acid 
will dissolve and remove the verdigris and 
leave the gold uninjured. 


JoHNNY CAKE.—Take of Indian meal, 
three cupfuls; flour, two cupfuls; sugar, one 
cupful; carbonate of soda, one teaspoonful ; 
mix all with buttermilk and bake. 


RAT ExTERMINATOR.—The latest expe- 
dient for ridding a house of rats is furnished 
by a writer in the Sczentific American, who 
says :—‘‘ We clear our premises ot these de- 
testable vermin by making whitewash yellow 
with copperas, and covering the stones and 
rafters in the cellar with a thick coat of it. In 
every crevice where-a rat might tread we put 
the crystals of the copperas, and scatter the 
same in the corners of the floor. The result 
was a perfect stampede of rats and mice. Since 
that time not a squeak of either rats or mice 
has been heard about the house. Every spring 
a coat of the same yellow wash is given to the 
cellar as a purifier as well as a rat extermina- 
tor, and no typhoid, dysentery, or fever attacks 
the family.” 


THE Best Pounp CaAKE.—Beat one pound 
of butter to a cream, one pound of eggs— 
weighed before broken—beaten till they froth 
for about twenty minutes; one pound of 
raisons (if desired), and one pound of sugar. 
‘When well mixed, add half a teaspoonful of 
milk, and work that in before putting it in 
the oven. 
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AFTER THE STORM. 


Patience ! for the strife is o’er; 
Weary wave and dying blast 
Beat and moan around the shore; 
Peace must come at last. 


LP CPP 


Lo! the seagull’s silver wing 
Flashes in the sunset gold; 
Wait, another morn shall bring 

Gladness, as of old. 


Sunlight on the yellow strand, 
Shadows lying still and clear; 


Pearly fringes on the sand; 
Murmurs, sweet to hear. 


Storms of life must have their way 
Ere these changeful years 
may cease ; 
Foam and tempest for 
to-day, 
And to-morrow—peace. 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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HOW TQ SING 


DEAR GIRLS,—Your Editor has asked me to 
write an article upon ‘‘ How to Singin Public.” 
The word ow, in this connection, has a far- 
reaching comprehensiveness. ‘* How ?” full 
of significance to some who are in every 
way qualified to appear in the concert- 
room, Ishall confine myself, therefore, to a 
few suggestions upon ‘Singing in Public,” 
trasting they may prove of service to some of 
Ou. 

‘ Singing in public presupposes a good voice 
and a considerable knowledge of how to use it 
properly and effectively. Zess than this would 
scarcely be acceptable in the drawing-room 
when singing before friends; and if your 
audience consists of those who have taken the 
trouble to attend a public concert, they are 
warranted in looking for something more. I 
need therefore say nothing about the forma- 
tion and cultivation of the voice: these are 
matters for your master. You have been gifted, 
perhaps, with a voice naturally well placed 
and distinctly defined as to its character— 
something to be thankful for; his work is in 
this case very much simplified. There is no 
time lost in forming or “‘ posing”’ the voice ; no 
anxious uncertainty on your part as to whether 
it isa. Soprano, a mezzo-soprano, ora contralto. 
Undivided attention may then be devoted to 
its development and cultivation. I fear, how- 
ever, that much of the natural material which 
falls into his hands is of a sort corresponding 
to the cross-grained, knotty wood upon which 
the joiner must exercise hfs patient skill. 

Your master, then, is—or ought to be—the 
judge as to when you have reached that degree 
of development which fits you for singing to 
the satisfaction of your friends in private, or 
justifies you in appearing before a large 
audience. If you have had judicious guidance 
ap to this point, and have done your work 
conscientiously, singing in public ought not 
to be fraught with either difficulty or embar- 
rassment. 

We will suppose that you have to sing, and 
that you are thrown entirely upon your own 
responsibilities. ‘* Shall I be nervous ? 
What shall I wear? What shall I sing?” 
These questions will rapidly arise in your 
mind. The fear of nervousness will probably 
cause you no little uneasiness. Unfortunately 
it cannot be entirely overcome: the most self- 
Possessed may be overtaken by it under ex- 
ceptional circumstances. When nervousness 
anses from insufficient preparation, or from 
Incapacity, the suffering is just, and failure 
will teach a wholesome lesson. But, so far 
as each individual temperament may allow, 
this and all kindred troubles, will give way 
before what may be summarised in very few 
Words—Be yourself, and be in your music. 
We are what we are. No one’s opinion, either 
for good or evil, can add to or take from 
your talent. Likewise no dissatisfaction on 
your part can change the gift which has been 
entrusted to you. You have only to do your 
best, with no thought of other people or of 
their gifts. Herein lies your strength before 
an audience; because there is then no occasion 
to reflect upon what you might or ought to 

€: and self-consciousness not only conduces 
more than énything else to nervousness, but 
it is a non-conductor of the sympathy which 
should exist between you and your hearers. 

you are conscious of yourself when singing, 
your listeners will also be conscious of the 
Singer instead of the song. Therefore con- 
seairate your attention upon what you have 

? Say through your song, thinking neither of 
the audience nor of yourself. 
hough music appeals essentially to the ear 
not to the eye, it is desirable that 
melody should be accompanied by an 


and 
your 
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appearance in every way harmonious. Dress 
is a question of taste and expense; but 
whether it be a costly gown from Elise 
or Worth, or a simple dress made at home, 
it should as far as possible be the outward 
manifestation of the inner self—a part of you, 
in fact. If you feed well dressed, it is not of 
much consequence whether people ¢hink you 
are or not, so far as being at ease in your sing- 
ing is concerned. And, if your dress is in 
any sense a part of you, there is no more 
reason for displaying an unnecessary number 
of new costumes than for the face to present 
a constant succession of new features, 

What is true of dress is equally true of 
deportment before an audience, whether 
public or private. There should be no such 
thing as artificial deportment. Treat the 
public as you would strangers met in the 
house of a friend—with dignity, but with 
frankness. If your manner is in harmony with 
yourself, it can displease only those whom 
your personality displeases ; and you must not 
expect to please everybody. Some will under- 
stand and like in you that which might 
estrange others. It is only inoffensive con- 
ventionality that successfully evades active 
dislike. 

These, however, are mere adjuncts. Your 
singing is the important thing; for the only 
legitimate impression made by a singer (off the 
stage) is that which would be produced could 
she be heard only and not seen—heart and 
mind speaking through the voice, divested of 
all surroundings. In singing, distinct pro- 
nunciation is a necessity, and not to make 
one’s self understood is as deserving of re- 
proach as incorrect spelling in writing. The 
intention must be strong and decisive, other- 
wise the effect cannot be satisfactory. The 
clearer your intention, the better your words 
will be heard. Sing the words as you would 
speak them, near the front of the mouth. If 
you experience a difficulty in doing this, you 
will perhaps find it arises from a false pro- 
duction of the voice—possibly from holding 
the throat stiff and swollen, so to speak, 
thinking to produce a “rich” quality of tone. 
Tone does not come from the muscles of the 
throat. This apparent richness quickly de- 
generates into guttural unintelligibility. 

Your selection of songs must, of course, 


* depend upon the occasion, but they should 


always be such as you feel you can do with 
credit to yourself. At one time, a song which 
gives pleasure to the few may seem most 
desirable ; at another, the many may have to 
be considered. Italian music best lends itself 
to a display of voice: poetical feeling finds 
full expression in German and English songs. 
Do not fancy, however, that a song in a foreign 
language is of necessity good, and one in 
English necessarily bad. The Italians, the 
French, and the Germans all hold tenaciously 
to their own songs. Why should English people 
be less national in their love of music? In the 
days of Queen Bess, England possessed musi- 
cians who were the foremost of their time. 
And one has but to call to mind (among many 
others) such songs as Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s 
‘‘Sweet day, so cool,” and Mr. J. W. 
Dayvison’s “ False friend, wilt thou smile or 
weep ?”’—beautiful poetry, associated, in both 
instances, with equally beautiful music—to 
prove that vocal music of a high character is 
by no means impossible in this country to-day. 
English songs are essentially an outgrowth of 
the English love of English poetry, the instinc- 
tive desire to strengthen sentiments which are 
dear to the people. It is the singer’s province 
to bring these sentiments home to many who 
may never really have felt them until thus 
clothed in music. It is also her privilege, 


IN PUBLIC, 


+ 


and in some sense her duty, to give helpful 
words to her hearers. Poets and composers 
may feel impelled to write for future rather 
than present appreciation ; but the interpreter’s 
duty is in the present—one cannot sing for 
posterity. In choosing songs, therefore, one 
should from time to time endeavour to reach 
people of all degrees of culture, forgetting 
none. If in some cases the music is little 
more than a vehicle to convey words of cheer 
or comfort, shall they, because of this, be with- 
held from those persons who need them? A 
simple home song with a touch of nature in it, 
even one which will not bear critical examination, 
may still give pleasure to some, and thus serve 
a good purpose. But the subject, great or 
small, should in all cases be one with which you 
are in sympathy, or your rendering of it will 
be unsympathetic. Not unfrequently a song, 
from its very simplicity, affords scope for, if 
it does not really demand the employment of 
higher powers than are required for one of 
larger proportions. Some artists, whose means 
are equal to music which they consider makes 
far greater demands upon their artistic re- 
sources, often fail to infuse life into a “simple 
English ballad.” 

Hear all the music you can, instrumental as 
well as vocal. Listening to an artist of repu- 
lation is a good lesson, and need not be an 
expensive one: but listen with discriminatton. 
If you hear an unmusical change made in music 
that should be safe from such treatment—made 
perhaps, with a view to creating an effect by 
sheer body of tone—or a sacrifice of quality to 
quantity in any way; if, under the guise of a 
dramatic rendering, you see series of smiles or 
frowns or shakings of the head which are not 
the zatural outcome of the words you have 
learned what to avoid. Some experience 
as a listener will doubtless teach you that 
even the greatest singers have little manner- 
isms—often a slight exaggeration of really 
good qualities. This should not, however, 
cause you to lose respect for a reputation, 
as its possession implies the possession also 
of gifts worthy of respect. 

When listening to artists, while endeavour- 
ing to assimilate what you can of their good 
qualities, be careful not to imitate. Emerson 
says, ‘‘ The imitator dooms himself to hopeless 
mediocrity. The inventor did it because it 
was natural to him, and so in him it has a 
charm. In the imitator something else is 
natural, and he bereaves himself of his own 
beauty to come short of another man’s.” 

Embrace every possible opportunity of hear- 
ing Mr. Sims Reeves. Listen to his pathos, 
his dramatic power, his tenderness, and his 
marvellous tone-colouring. Mark especially the 
variety of colour in his singing, showing how 
completely the voice obeys the heart and the 
head, and how perfectly he enters into the 
very essence of the poetry. 

If you have not a strong: feeling for words, 
strive to awaken it. Read the best poetry. 
Make the songs of Schubert, Schumann, Franz, 
and Rubinstein a part of your musical life 
—they will do much to strengthen your 
poetical bias; acquire a knowledge of German, 
that you may enter into them fully. Read 
Ruskin and Emerson; follow their teach- 
ings, for what we are in our singing de- 
pends upon what we are out of it. Culti- 
vate children—be much with them. Never 
repress your sympathies. Give your heart 
every possible outlet, and your mind 
every possible inlet. It is by enrich- 
ing these that your singing becomes of 
real and living interest. Be worth the giving; 
then give yourself to your listeners, in all 
honesty and truth, for 

‘* Zruth will stand when a’ things failin’,”’ 
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SOME TALKS ABOUT 
GARDENING, 







; ais Be ¥OD Almighty first planted 


Ply. poses : a garden, and, indeed, it 
ARSE ga NB is the purest of aeons 
PaaS : Jleasures; it is the 
We i erento refreshment to 
SA aio =. the spirits of man’ —so 
‘VA. gf, ¢ thought and wrote Lord 
M VeN4ece a3 Bacon more than 200 years 
lige ago, and so now also thinks 
(ty © x, any one who possesses the 
ER We? smallest plot of ground 


ay which can be dignified by 

WAY yy) the name of garden. It is an un- 
EN iP 7 failing source of healthy interest 
Pay and pleasure, and, unlike most 

« pleasures, it need not be an ex- 

: pensive one. Of course, money 

can be spent over the garden as 

well as over the house, but for very little 

outlay very much enjoyment can be obtained. 

Two things are necessary—love and labour, 

which must be bestowed ungrudgingly, for 
endless is the care and patience required. 

Yet what a charm there is in the work and 
howendeared tousdothe flowersbecome! How 
often do we hear the plaintive cry, “ My poor 
little veronica is dead!”—overwatered, per- 
haps, or left in a draught, one day’s neglect 
having killed the object of weeks’ solicitude. 
You cannot exercise too much attention upon 
your plants, for they will amply repay you. 
And by living amongst them and studying 
their habits, their likes and dislikes, their 
birth and their death, you will learn deeper 
and truer lessons from the Book of Nature 
than any reading can teach you. You will see 
the work of the Almighty in its most delicate 
form. You will realise the truth that the glory 
of Solomon was not to be compared to the 
natural beauty of the lilies of the field. You 
will see the same wonderful and mysterious 
laws of life manifested and fulfilled in your 
plants as in yourself. They have their times 
of growth and rest as you have; they need air 
and nourishment as you do; they are grateful 
for love and thought as you are! They are 
links in the chain of creation. 

This is what Longfellow says :— 


‘« And the poet, faithful and far-seeing, 
Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the self-same universal being 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. 


‘In all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like 
wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things.” 


Now having, perhaps, interested you a little 
in our subject, let us tall more practically. 
The variation of the scasons is the first thing 
to be considered: summer, with its long 
days and warm weather ; winter, with its long 
nights and cold weather; and the inter. 
mediate seasons of spring and autumn. The 
gardener’s year properly begins in spring. 
it is then that seeds are sown, and plant life 
begins to revive after its long season of inani- 
tion. No particular date can be fixed upon 
which planting and sowing should begin, as in 
our variable climate much must depend upon 
the weather and the state of the ground, 
Night frosts in May (not at all uncommon) 
will undo all that has been done in April. The 
earth should be warm and fertile, and the 
weather “open,” before any attempt be made 
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to sow the seeds of annuals that are at all 
delicate. Hardy annuals may be sown in the 
ground in March without fear of bad results, 
but there are some beautiful half-hardy plants 
which can be safely sown in the open air 
(without the assistance of a hot-bed) provided 
the conditions of soil and atmosphere are 
favourable. These should not be attempted 
before May, and the thermometer (without 
which no gardener should be) carefully con- 
sulted at sunset, as when it falls the young 
seedlings must be protected at night. But if 
this trying spring-time be safely tided over, 
then summer will bring its glorious wealth of 
sunshine, and the plants will flourish in all their 
beauty. f 

In July and August, during ordinary hot 
weather, the gardener’s chief care must be in 
the watering of the beds. The best time for 
this operation is the end of the evening, unless 
it can be accomplished very early in the morn- 
ing, before the sun’s rays become too powerful. 

The water should be given through a “rose” 
at the end of the watering-pot, and in suffi- 
cient quantity to soak thoroughly down into 
the earth, as mere surface watering does 
more harm than good. Now is the time for 
taking cuttings, and all plants which grow very 
rapidly should be neatly stalked. 

Then comes autumn, which is a very busy 
time. The days shorten perceptibly, and the 
mornings and evenings are often chilly. Pro- 
tection should therefore be given to half-hardy 
shrubs, such as myrtles and fuchsias, to pre- 
vent the ill effects of a sudden change in the 
weather. This is the great time for making 
such alterations as may be thought desirable, 
and the transplanting of shrubs should now 
be undertaken. Keep the beds as neat as 
possible by plucking off dead leaves and 
picking up all those that fall naturally by them- 
selves. A garden, with proper attention, may 
be kept to look gay even until November, 
Then when the first frosts come, and the last 
bloom is over, all the deadsummer plants should 
be taken away, and, as the progress of vegetation 
is now arrested, shrubs and trees should be 
pruned, a process, like transplanting, which 
would prove very injurious were the sap still 
rising. Roses may be planted or moved any 
time up to Christmas on favourable days. This 
also is the period for digging and mulching. 
The ground should be well turned over and 
exposed to the air; then re-invigorated by 
digging in leaf-mould, and a mulching of 
rotten manure laid over the top, round the 
roots of the rose-trees and other plants that 
are allowed to remain always in the ground. 
This mulching protects the roots from frost, 
and nourishes them all through the winter by 
means of the rain which soaks through it, 
catrying with it the nutritive elements of 
the manure. ~ 

Lastly comes winter, forbidding much out- 
of-door work, and the short gloomy days make 
one long so earnestly for the first return of the 
sunshine which will encourage the snowdrops 
and crocuses to show their little green noses 
above the ground. In such a frost as in last 
January of course it is hopeless to attempt to 
keep anything in the beds, and most peren- 
nials which are ordinarily left out all the winter 
should be lifted,. potted, and placed under 
shelter in a cool frame or outhouse. Thus 
each season brings its own cares and duties, 
its hopes and fears—the latter consequent on 
the ever-changing temperature, about which, 
by-the-bye, one little word. Do not grumble 
too much at the weather; it is the gardener’s 
best friend. The rain may spoil your day’s 
pleasure, but recollect that it refreshes and 
fertilises the earth. The frost may bring chil- 
blains to your fingers, but it kills the thousands 
of worms and slugs which are always ready to 
eat up the roots of your flowers. The winter 
gives the plants a period of rest, and enables 
them to burst forth into life again with re- 


newed vigour. In the Scilly Islands, where 
the mean monthly temperature is unusually 
high (45 deg. to 63 deg.), vegetation is always 
going on, and no fruit will ripen thoroughly, 
Geraniums and fuchsias grow to an enormous 
size in the open air, but at the expense of the 
flower-blooms; cold is, therefore, as useful as 
heat. You must stock your garden with those 
plants which will best flourish in that part of 
the country in which you happen to live. In 
the North of England and Midland Counties 
all tender climbers (tea roses, lemon-scented 
verbena, passion-flower, &c.) must be exposed 
onasouth wall, and matted up carefully by 
the end of September. In the South of Eng. 
land much less care is required; indeed, in 
the Isle of Wight in ordinary winters we take 
no precautions beyond a good mulching at the 
roots, as protection, and very rarely lose any 
of our treasures. Plants in a state of repose 
are simply withered by the frost, and after a 
thaw recover themselves again. At first the 
frost only affects the surface of the ground, 
but if of long duration it gradually penetrates 
to the depth of from six inches to a foot, 
which is the maximum of cold in England. 
Below the part affected the ground retains its 
ordinary warmth (48 deg. to 58 deg.), varying 
very little during the whole year. When snow 
covers the ground the plants are protected 
from frost, but when the snow begins to melt 
the snow-water should be suffered to run oft 
as quickly as possible, a3 nothing is more 
chilling to plants-than melting or melted 
snow, the reason being that snow, in melting, 
parts with its cold, and the water that flows 
from it is colder than the snow itse:f. There- 
fore, hasten the snow away from your beds 
when, after a heavy fall, the thaw commences. 
Spring frosts, after a mild winter, are more 
fatal than any other kind of cold, as they 
attack the plant when the sap is rising. 

After climate comes the consideration of 
soil, a knowledge of which is most important 
to the amateur gardener. 

Garden soil usually consists of loam of some 
kind, the consequence of long cultivation. 
Loam is the result of the admixture and decay 
of various earths, and is extremely productive. 
It is the best of all soils as a rule, for it con- 
tains a little of everything. Plants, in order 
to flourish, must derive from the soil certain 
proportions of silica, salt, lime, phosphates, 
alkalies, &c., and we can to a certain extent 
provide the plant with its nourishment by dig- 
ging and manuring the ground. If your garden 
soilis good and deep, it may be frecly trenched 
and dug up, as this process favours the deep 
rooting of your plants. But, if the topsoil is 
shallow, you must be careful how you bring 
up the subsoil from beneath it, as this is 
crude material, and may be totally unfitted for 
planting or sowing. “If you have a clayey 
garden to deal with, you must add farmyard 
manure and an occasional application of lime. 
If your soil is chalky apply stable manure, and 
now and then add some old mud from a pond, 
which is very beneficial. This soil should 
not be dug up until softened by rain. Sandy 
soils are rather hopeless, as_ their gbsoving 
power is very great. A free application © 
Peruvian guano is most suitable is such cases. 
You will now see how necessary it 1s to mei 
stand thoroughly the nature of your Bal 
and to know what will best improve It. Such 
knowledge will also guide you in the 
sowing of your annuals, and in oa 
after repeated failures perhaps, you Wl! 
learn the nature and character of yer 
garden, and discover what will succeed “ 
what will not, It is not every plant that w: 
grow in every garden. Mignonette, for i 


; ae : ate 
-stance, is very capricious, and will not tolerat 


any heavy damp soil. In dry carths it he 
grow likea weed. Lime, again, in the sets 
destroy rhododendrons and other seca 
plants, which require a rich peaty substanc 
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wherein to grow. Many have bought their 
knowledge by sad experience ; but in all cases 
forewarned is forearmed, and if the climate 
under which you live and the ground you 
have to deal with be carefully regarded and 
consulted, much time and patience may be 
caved in the culture of flowers. Plants, like 
animals, require food for their nourishment, 
and, being unable to move about in search of 
it, stretch out their roots into the soil for the 
purpose. ‘Their health and vigour depend 
upon a full and unfailing supply of the par- 
ticular foods on which they subsist. These 
foods are conveyed to them in a liquid state 
by the aid of water, are sucked up by the 
roots through the earth, and are carried up to 
the leaves in the form of sap. But do not err 
on the side of over-feeding, which is quite as 
harmful as neglect. If, through an excess of 
zea), too much liquid manure is supplied, the 
plants will be gorged with undigested sap, and 
bloated leaves will be the result, so nearly 
allied are the functions of the animal and 
vegetable kingdom. And it is not only by 
the roots that plant life is sustained; the 
leaves play an important part in supplying 
nourishment. Plants grow by the absorption 
of water and the fixation of carbon. This 
latter process is performed by the foliage. 
Never therefore pluck the leaves from a plant, 
ith the idea that it has got more than can be 
nourished by the roots, for the leaves are its 
stpports. ‘The nutritious fluid of the plant, 
like the blood of animals, needs exposure to 
the air before it is assimilated in the body, and 
this contact with the air is brought about in 
the leaf, The green colour of a leaf is owing 
to the powerful effect of light upon it, so that 
plants raised in the dark become of a sickly 
white. Vegetable life is an inexhaustible study, 
and a little knowledge of its workings is neces- 
cary to everyone who possesses flowers, be 
they in gardens or in rooms. 

The following is a list of some useful annuals 
which will generally succeed in any ordinary 
garden soil. They are divided into hardy and 
half-hardy kinds. The hardy ones may be 
sown in the ground any time during the first 
fortnight in April, according to the season. 
Those that are half hardy should not be put 
into the ground before the middle of May, or 
even later, if the season is backward. In all 
cases the seeds should be sown on a carefully- 
prepared surface from which all large stones 
have been removed. Sow thinly, and cover 
With a very thin coat of fine dry earth. If the 
weather be dry at the time ‘of sowing the 
ground should be well watered beforehand, 
after which no farther watering will be neccs- 
sary. The mode of sowing is to make small 
circles, according to the size of the border, 
Scatlering the seeds evenly and not too 
thickly. “An excellent way of protecting the 
secdlings of annuals is to invert over the small 
circles Where they have been sown flower-pots 
of Proportional size. These may be raised 
abuve the soil by means of bits of brick or 
oe to the height of an inch or more to 
perk el In case of severe weather they 
a ¢ placed down on the surface and the 
of covercd up. As the plants come up 
rt casional light waterings with a fine-rosed pot 
ete given, provided that the weather be 
ie ice not very cold nor bleak. The evening 
thats basis time for watering in mild weather ; 
riahe ning when there is a frost during the 
st, and the water should be slightly tepid. 


1. Hardy Annuals jor April Sowing. 
Calandrinia speciosa (magenta). 
Gore pana Lorei (light purple). 

andytuft (Tom Thumb) (z/ ize). 

arkia (rosea and alba) (pink and cwhite). 
‘anthus Neddewigii (crzmson). 

"ysimum Peroffskianum (orange). 

Schscholtzia crocea (orange). : 

odetia (Lady Albemarle) (crimson), 


Helianthus (the sunflower) (orazzge). 
Larkspur (dwarf double German) (vaziozs). 
Mignonette. 

Nasturtium (Tom Thumb) (scar7et). 
Nemophila insignis (b/z2e). 

Sweet Peas (zvarivzs). 

Prince’s Feather (Red). 

Saponaria calabrica (#772). 

Virginian Stock (7a7100s5). 


For the guidance of the amateur the colour 


of each plant is indicated in italics. 
Cc. Ds 


THAT AGGRAVATING 


SCHOOL GIRL. 
By the Author of ‘* Wild Kathleen,” 





CHAPTER XXYVIII. 


“‘So unselfish,’’ Helen had been called 
from babyhood upwards by nurses, 
friends, and acquaintances, and even by 
her father and mother. 

‘*So unselfish,’? Miss Nellie had 
hitherto thought herself, because she 
was gifted with an open-handed gene- 
rosity and keen sympathies. She was 
slowly, painfully beginning to learn from 
Josephine what a far more wide and 
wonderful thing unselfishness is than 
she had ever imagined, and how utterly 
impossible of acquirement without the 
help of One with whom all things are 
possible. 

The three companions had been silent 
for some time, cach engaged with her 
own thoughts, when Helen murmured, 
with scarcely moving lips— 

“T am worrying myself so much 
about little Harry. I try not, but I cannot 
help it. Would it be giving you a great 
deal of trouble to let me send an answer- 
paid telegram to Miss Rowe to ask how 
he is this afternoon ?” 

It need scarcely be said that the peti- 
tion was granted, although with some 
fear on Miss Crofton’s part lest the news 
should be bad. Helen dictated the 
message herself. 

‘* Please let us know how he is. Don’t 
trouble yourself to send more than a 
word.”’ 

Her excitement grew so painfully in- 
tense before the answer came that Jose- 
phine found even her soothing influence 
wasted. Indeed, poor Helen could 
scarcely bear to be spoken to. At last 
she burst into tears, and said piteously — 

‘*Oh, Josie dear, don’t be vexed with 
me, but please leave off attending to me, 
and just pray for me, that Miss Rowe’s 
little brother may live. It seems to be 
all self again even now, you see, 
but 1 cannot help it to-day. My head 
won’t let me forget myself.”’ 

And after that outburst she said 
nothing more until Miss Crofton came to 
her with the open return telegram :— 
‘‘Slight improvement again. Doctor 
bids us not despair. Grateful thanks for 
the inquiry.”’ 

This second improvement in the little 
boy’s condition was happily permanent, 
and from that day he began to amend 
far more rapidly than before the alarm- 
ing relapse. But the comfort Helen 
Edison derived from the answer to her 
telegram was all she was capable of 
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receiving on that score for many days. 
The blow on her head proved to be of a far 
more serious character than had been at 
first supposed, and when she woke up 
to consciousness at the end of some days 
she found her mother installed as nurse 
at her bedside, and little Rose seated, 
quiet as a little mouse, on a footstool at 
her mother’s feet, knitting. The pair 
looked so still, so calm, so grave, that it 
was quite restful to watch them. But 
they little knew there was a pair of wide 
opén eyes gazing at them while they 
bent so diligently over their work. They 
were finely startled at last. 

“‘Let’s have a game with your wool 
ball, Rosie, before it’s all used,” said a 
weak, thin little voice, followed by a 
weak, thin little laugh, which was 
repeated at sight of the commotion the 
simple speech had caused. 

The next minute Rose had been gently 
banished from the room to fly wildly all 
over the house, even into the kitchens, 
proclaiming the joyful news that “‘ Helen 
was well again.”’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Milly Wilmot, 
between tears and laughter, ‘‘ well again 
all with one jump ?”’ 

“Well, getting well,’’ corrected Rose. 
‘* But it’s all the same, for I heard the 
doctor tell her mamma that once she 
took a turn she would be all right in no 
time, and she has taken a turn now, for 
she wanted to have a game with my ball 
of knitting-wool ; so you see——’”’ 

And whatever Milly might think, her 
little schoolfellow ran off with the de- 
cided conviction that she had come off 
conqueror in that matter. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Edison held her child clasped 
closely in her arms, while she murmured 
fervently, ‘‘ Thank God for sparing me 
my child !”’ 

‘And thank God, mamma,’’ whis- 
pered Helen, ‘‘ that He has spared me 
that I may learsi to grow like Josephine.” 

‘‘Or, as I suppose Josephine herself 
would say,’’ said Mrs. Edison gently, 
‘to grow to be like her Pattern ?’’ 

“Yes, mamma,”’ 

Mrs. Edison Iet her talk no more 
then, but laid her back on her pillows, 
gave her some beef-tea, and bade her 
go to sleep again. She obeyed the in- 
junction so well that morning had faded 
into afternoon, afternoon into evening, 
before she again opened her eyes to look 
round the room. Her only companion 
now was Josephine, who was instantly 
beside her when she found that she was 
awake. 

‘‘ Have you slept comfortably, Nellic, 
dear?’’ she asked, as she stroked the 
little white hand which had grown so 
very thin during the past fortnight. 

For a few moments there was no 
answer. Then a sigh came, and Jose- 
phine asked more anxiously, ‘“‘ Were 
you in pain again ?”’ 

‘“‘No, not in pain,’ was the quiet 
reply. ‘‘I think I must have slept a long 
time, very soundly indeed. But for the 
past hour or more, as it seems to me, I 
have been dreaming, and dreaming the 
same thing over and over again, till it 
got quite terrible, and I felt I would give 
anything to be able to say the words 
aloud, to get rid of the sort of muffled 
sound of threatening in them.’’ 
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‘What words were they, then? Any- 
thing very dreadful ?”’ 

‘‘They sounded very dreadful to me, 
partly because they were said so often, 
and partly because I have thought lately 
what an impossible command they give: 
‘Be ye perfect, as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect!’ On and on and 
on, Josephine, that text has rung through 
my brain this afternoon while I have been 
sleeping. It seemed as though some 
other voice than my own was repeating 
it, and as though in grim mockery of my 

weakness and wickedness.”’ 

‘ Dear Nellie,’’ said her schoolfellow, 
tenderly, ‘‘ conscience often does seem 
like some other person’s voice speaking 
to one, I think. And it is your 
own fear, you see, which puts 
in the mocking tone. But, do 
you know, I think you are 
beginning to worry yourself 
rather in the wrong direction 
now.” 

“Oh very likely,’’ sighed 
Helen, rather bitterly. ‘‘ What 
ever I do is pretty sure to be 
in the wrong direction. I know 
that as well as you.”’ 

‘But I don’t know it,’”’ said 

osephine, halflaughing. ‘Is 
it likely that you would be 
chief favourite with us all if 
you were always doing things 
in the wrong direction? But, 
like everyone else, you have 
been doing some things ina 
wrong direction, and now you 
seem to think that you are 
expected in your own strength 
to go right. You know our 
Saviour said, ‘ Without Me 
ye can do nothing.’ What I 
think we all want is more faith 
and more love. You will soon 
find that loving Jesus Christ 
is the most wonderful help to 
doing the things that please 
Him.” 

““You love Jesus Christ, 
Josie?”’ said Helen, in a low 
voice. 

‘“Yes, so much !’’ was the 
simple, fervent answer, and 
then the conversation ended, 
for the door opened, and a 
mass of golden curls appeared 
bending cautiously in, and 
then a pair of earnest blue 
eyes, and finally, when the blue 
eyes had discovered that the invalid was 
wide awake, the rosebud of a face full 
of an eager air of importance, together 
with the rest of the dear little maiden 
came bravely in, and broke into a quiver 
of delight. 

All the seriousness faded from Helen’s 
countenance as she looked at the bright 
little being. 

‘‘Come here and be beaten, you little 
impudence,”’ she said, laughing. ‘‘ How 
dared you run off with that ball this 
morning? Lift her on to the bed, Josie. 
There, that’s nice! Now, Miss Impu- 
dence, it looked to me this morning very 
much as if you had been stealing some 
of my mamma’s love—what do you say to 
that, pray, little thief ?’”’ 

“Oh, Helen!’’ exclaimed the child, 
“‘she is so nice, you don’t know! 
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Almost as nice as you and Jose- 
phine!”’ 

‘Don’t I know, indeed,’’ was the 
gratified retort. ‘‘And as to being 
almost as nice as me, you blind little 
bat, why she’s at least one hundred and 
fifty times as nice. Even bread and 
butter is nicer than I am; at least, it 
would be just now.”’ 

Rose laughed and clapped her hands. 
‘“‘ How funny that you should say that ! 
Miss Crofton sent me to say that Jose- 
phine and I might have tea here if you 
were awake and would like it. She told 


me to say ‘and if you would not mind 
seeing us eat bread and butter.’ ” 
‘* Notif I may share it, certainly not.”’ 








‘¢ Ah,’”’ said Rose, rather crestfallen, 
‘‘but that Iam afraid is just what you 
must not do. The doctor said you were 
not to have anything solid till to- 
morrow.’ 

‘*Then he’s a solid old humbug, and 
I’ve a good mind to swallow all the 
brass knobs of the bedstead this 
minute.’’ 

‘Swallow what, my dear?’’ asked 
a bright, pleasant voice in a tone of 
astonishment. 

Helen raised herself with a glad cry, 
and stretched out her hands— 

‘*Oh, madam, madam, how nice to 
see you again! I did talk of swallowing 
the bed knobs to revenge myself on the 
doctor. But I’ll swallow my indignation 
instead now.” 

Miss Crofton smiled, as much in glad- 


ness at her pupil’s recovered str 

at her coor he Sern a 
‘“What is the complaint you have 
against the doctor, lassie? I can asgure 
you that he has been very good and king 
to you.” 

‘‘Maybe, madam,’’ 
little pout. ‘But he 
stingy on the article 
butter.’’ 


with a doubtful 
7s shockingly 
ef bread and 


(Zo be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 





Tue RIGHT HAND oF CHARITY AND THe 
LEFT HAND OF MALICE.—There is no word 
or action but may be taken with 
two hands: either with the right 
hand of charitable construction 
or the sinister interpretation of 
malice and suspicion; and all 
things so succeed as they are 
taken. To construe an evil action 
well is but a pleasing and profit 
able deceit to myself, but to mis- 
construe a good thing is a treble 
wrong—t6 myself, the action, and 
the author.— Bishop Hall, 


DIAMOND PvzzL4. 


THE central letters read down- 
wards and across will give the 

name of a country in Europe :— 

| A vowel, a conjunction, an irre- 
gular verb, a country in Europe, a 
fresh-water fish, to finish, a con- 
sonant. 


NEw NAMES FOR THE 
H Montus.—At the time of the 
| Revolution of 1792, the French 
| 
i 


adopted a new set of names for 
the months of quite a descriptive 
order. They were happily turned 
into ridicule in the following lines 
and soon ceased to be used :— 
Autumn.—Wheezy,  sneezy, 
{ freezy ; 
Winter.—Slippy, drippy, nippy; 
Spring. — Showery, flowery, 
bowery ; 
Summer.— Hoppy, croppy, poppy: 


| BuRIED NAMES. 

1. Of course, the bicycle men- 
tioned in the list is sold by this 
time. 

2. Make haste and come, Valen- 
tine, or you will be late. 

3. Teil the painter to send me 
some stiff red paint. 

4. Auntie is working a daisy 
mat for the Bazaar. 

5. Will Mab eat rice-cake in preference to 
sponge P ; f 
6. Sir Arthur exclaimed, how ill I am, 

fear I shall not recover. 


Duet From “THE MAmD oF HONOURS. 
—‘* Where are you coming from, my te 
maid?” “Coming from Girton, sin 5° 
said. Then I will not marry you, le 
gish maid.” ‘Nobody asked you, 5! . 
said. She was a Senior Wrangler.—Pure hs 

ANSWERS TO BURIED RIVERS (P. 3951- 
1, Orwell. 2. Thames. 3. Ouse. 4. ©™ 
5. Seine. 6. Stour. ; 

Evit Pur to FiicutT.—Evil is a! 
mare; the instant you begin to strive hi fs 
to bestir yourself, it is already ende® 
Richter. ae 

A SAFE GUARD AND A PLEASANT oe 
—He travels safely and not unpleasant 8 
is guarded by poverty and guided by 10" 
Sir Philip Sydney. 





a night: 
ithits 


NEW MUSIC. 





Boosty and Co., 295, Regent-street, W. :— 


The First Letter. Words by F. E. 
Weatherly. Music by J. L. Molloy (in two 
keys).—A first letter from a sailor lad, of 
which the singer says— 


“Tis the first that I’ve had from my sailor 
lad, 
There are no fine words of tender passion, 
But it’s all just expressed as I like it best, 
In his own true, simple, honest fashion. 
‘My dear little girl, I’m so hard and so 
rough ; 
And you’re sweet and good, and I’m not 
good enough,’”’ &c. 


Let us hope that love did not blind the 
sailor lad or mislead him into supposing that 
his “dear little girl’? was better than she 
really was. This is a charming and simple 
song, sure to be successful if sung brightly. 

The Children of the City. Words by F. 
E, Weatherly. Music by Stephen Adams 
(in two keys).—This is a truly beautiful song, 
the study of which is sure to be profitable. 
Tt tells of the unfortunate children of the 
city, with no one to care for them. In the 
‘vorkshops and in the street toiling for bread, 
and life seems so hard for them that— 


‘They lose the glimpse of heaven, 
And there seems no better life. 


Abba Father, Abba Father, 

From their bondage set them free 
Abba Father, Abba Father, 

Suffer them to come to Thee.” 


Stephen Adams has illustrated these beau- 
tiful words sympathetically and well, and we 
heartily recommend the composition. 

That Sweet Story of Old. Sacred song. 
Set to music by Theo. Marzials (compass, 
D to F).—Every girl knows the words, “I 
think when I read.” This simple and familiar 
hymn is suitably set to music, and forms a 
composition admirably adapted for Sunday 
use. 

The Cavendish Music Books.—Messrs. 
Boosey are sure to have a large sale for these 
books (about thirty in number). Each book 
is sold for one shilling, and contains thirty- 
two pages of valuable music—songs, duets, &c., 
No. 1 Book, for instance, is called Songs 
of the Day,” and contains ten songs by Sul- 
nt Molloy, Diehl, Cowen, FPinsuti, and 
others, 


GopparD and Co., 4, Argyll-place, Regent- 
street, W, :— 

Resignation. Words by Longfellow. Music 
by Percy G. Mocatta.—Every girl knows the 
poem — 

“There is no flock, however watched and 
tended, 
But one dead lamb is there hea 


and many will be glad to have this suitable 
Setting of it. 
_Augustus Buhl has written seven short 
Studies for the strengthening and equalising 
the fingers of young players; and ‘a wrist 
and finger exercise” in a single study, which 
must be of immense benefit to any one who 
will carry out the author's advice of practising 
them from ten to fifteen minutes daily. These 
Bhd are not intended for a beginner, as 
well, Tequire the hand to be sufficiently de- 
Pl to grasp an octave. The method of 
oe each exercise should be carefully 

ended to, and practised slowly and firmly 
until quite mastered, 

. Komance Sans Paroles. By Henri Stiehl. 
nie he air, Which is produced by the left hand, 

very smooth and pleasant. The accompani- 


the tek yant and graceful and played with 


NEW MUSIC. 


LAMBORN COCK, 23, Holles-street, Oxford- 
street, W. :— 

Has sent us four of six musical sketches 
by Claudius H. Couldery—Nos. 1 and 2 
separately, and Nos. 3 and 4 together—all of 
which are admirably adapted for young 


players, well fingered and marked, so that, - 


by careful practice, there can be no doubt 
as to the pleasure they will afford. No. 1 
consists of only two pages: an andantino, 
easy to read, and very sweet. 

No. 2.—Another twe-page piece, is of a dif- 
ferent style, graceful, and well-defined. 

Nos. 3 and 4, published together.—No. 3 
is in waltz time, and No. 4 is a beautiful slow 
movement which must become a favourite. 

A Gavotie. By H. Fliege.—A very spirited 
piece in march time, quite military, with its 
staccato and crisp octaves. 

Fragments selected from the instrumental 
works of Haydn: No. 1, a romance from the 
symphony, Za Reine de France. A smooth 
and easy arrangement in three flats, without 
any great difficulties either in execution or 
time. 

An Allegretto Grazioso, by Charles Steggall, 
requiring a little more advanced pianiste and 
careful playing. The composer has marked 
the character of each bar most plainly. 

A Rondo & la Valse, upon one of Rossini’s 
well known operatic airs, not at all difficult, 
and well carried out. 

Gait Réveillé. By Henri Stiehl.—A brilliant 
little piece, working up to an accelerando 
crescendo which will awaken the dullest 
listener. 

Lost. A romance for the pianoforte. By 
Richard Dressel.—The introduction in the 
first page prepares for the andantino move- 
ment, which is “singing,” leaving the player 


to imagine and arrange her own romance ac- . 


cording to the suggestions of the music. 


METZLER and Co., 37, Great Marlborough- 
street, W. :— 


Lhe Language of Flowers (by Frederic H. 


Cowen) is a much more pretentious compo- # > 


sition, capable of testing the high taste and 
execution of the performer. 

Six flowers have been selected: No. 1, the 
daisy (innocence); No. 2, the lilac (first 
emotions of love); No. 3, the fern (fascina- 
tion); No. 4, the colombine (folly); No. 5, 
yellow jasmine (elegance and grace); No. 6, 
lily of the valley (return of happiness); each 
of which is supposed to demonstrate the 
charac er of its subject. 

It is arranged both asa solo and duet for 
the pianoforte, and, if only as a study for 
clever reading, will be found useful to the 
diligent student. 


NovELLo, Ewer and Co., Berners-street, 
W. :— 

Pianoforte Solo. _Gounod’s sacred song, 
‘There is a Green Hill Far Away.” Tran- 
scribed for the pianoforte by Berthold Tours. 
—The namie, both of composer and transcriber 
insures a production of more than ordinary 
merit. The well-known air is treated in a 
simple and effective style, and is sure of 
success. 

An easy arrangement for the pianoforte of 
Fritz Spindlar’s Husarenritt. By Berthold 
Tours. In the key of D. We can recommend 
this as being easily committed to memory, and 
sure to give pleasure. 


THE LeErsuRE Hovur for Apuil, 1881. 
The Girl's Own Paper Ofnce, 56, Paternoster 
Row, London. 


The Sisters. Duet for female voices. Words 
by Alfred Tennyson. Music by Arthur Sul- 
livan. Surely it is a sign that the magazines 
issued from 56, Paternoster-row, are keeping 
pace with the progressive musical culture of the 


English public when we see in its oldest maga- 
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zine, the Lezsure Hour, a duet, the words of 
which are written by the Poet Laureate and set 
to music by Arthur Sullivan. The words are 
taken, by Mr. Tennyson’s permission, from 
“ The Sisters,” a long poem just published in 
his new book of ** Ballads,” and characteristi- 
cally set by Mr. Sullivan in his usual charm- 
ingly-melodious style. Every musical girl who 
desires to keep herself well informed upon the 
subject of new music should at once procure 
the above number of the Ledsure Hour. 


Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 
street, W.:— 

To Inez. Words by Lord Byron. Music 
by H. F. Limpas (Bto D sharp). A graceful 
and superior composition, suitable for a trained 
mezzo-soprano voice. 


J.B. CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street :— 

Minster Window. Words by Jetty Vogel. 
Music by Ciro Pinsuti (in three keys). An 
easy, effective song, with a moral which is 
cheering to a saddened heart. The stained 
Minster window of martyr and saint soften the 
heart, for they “show of a sorrow greater 
than mine.” 


The Dream. Words by Adelaide Ann 
Procter. Music by Luli (compass B to F), A 
pleasant and easy spinning song. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF A YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPER, AND HOW SHE 
OVERCAME THEM. 


By Dora Hore. 
rh INS ~ 






(: ETSY’S return was 
Div =indeed a happy 
event for the 
hae «young mistress 
A of the house. The 
visit home and 
intercourse with 
her sick and dying 
mother had_ had, 
as Margaret 
phrased it, “a 
chastening 
effect,’ and now, 
with the little 
brusqueness and 
angularity rubbed 
off, the maid was 
: all that could be 
SSOP desired, willing, 
neat-handed, scrupulously clean, and honest 
as ever, and it is to be doubted whether Mar- 
garet ever again longed for a pretty, refined 
attendant. 

One fault still remained to trouble both 
mistress and maid, for the latter regretted it 
almost as much as the former, namely, un- 
punctuality. 

‘‘T can’t think how it is, Miss Margaret,” 
she said one morning; “only look at last 
night, I thought as I was sure to be in time 
with the tea, and yet before I'd done laying 
the cloth I heard your pa’s knock, and when I 
finished it off as quick as I could, and run 
downstairs, I give a look at the clock, and 
there it was gone seven, and my meat not 
dished up.” 

“In future, Betsy, you must come up and 
lay the cloth half an hour, or even longer than 
that before the meal, then you will not be all 
in adrive at the last ; there is nothing like being 
beforehand in preparing for everything. You 
know you take your time early in the morning 
and afternoon, and then as the meal hour 
approaches you get quite ina flurry. So try 
to be quicker carly in the day, and get forward 
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with the work beforehand; that is the only way 
to be punctual.” 

‘Then you see, miss, perhaps I shall get a 
a bit too punctual, and have things done too 
soon, and then they’re spoilt that way.” 

‘Quite true, Betsy; that is almost as bad 
as being too late, in cookery. Butif at any 
time you should have to keep roast meat after 
it is perfectly done, you can prevent its spoil- 
ing by putting it in an old dish on the oven, 
with a dish-cover over it, and over that a 
cloth. To keep greens hot you should put 
them into the colander, leaving the water in 
the saucepan; then cover them and set the 
colander on the saucepan, and the steam from 
the boiling water will keep them quite hot 
without their getting either dry or sodden. 
Potatoes are the greatest difficulty; it is 
almost impossible to keep them hot without 
their getting discoloured. The best plan is to 
strain off the water till they are quite dry, then 
lay over the saucepan first a cloth, several times 
folded, and then the cover; take off the lid of 
the boiler, ours fortunately being one which 
you can open, and stand the saucepan over the 
entrance in place of the lid. But of course 
there is no reason for adopting these plans un- 
less papa is late home, or the meal delayed 
from some such reason. Your part is to have all 
ready to the minute ; if you cannot manage it 
you must always be ready five minutes before- 
hand. 

“But now for to-day’s bill of fare. Iam 
expecting two young ladies to dinner, so 
as we shall be sitting in the drawing-room, 
you can lay the cloth as early as you like. We 
will not have soup; but as fresh herrings are 
just coming into season, I should like you to 
boil some, and if you do exactly as I tell you 
they will be as nice as mackerel. When you 
have cleaned them well, get a saucepan of 
water, quite hot, but not boiling. Put the 
fish in with a little salt, and boil them pretty 
fast for about fifteen minutes. You must be 
sure to take them out directly they are done, 
and serve up in a fish napkin as usual. They 
will not require any butter, they are quite rich 
enough without.” 

“There’s no meat in the house but the cold 
beef, miss.” 

‘‘No, but it is no use attempting a great 
meal, so we will make that do. - I want you 
to try some potato-chips to-day. They are 
perfectly easy, and I will tell you how to do 
them :— 

‘“‘Peel the potatoes, and cut them. Give 
me one and I will show you exactly how to do 
it. There, you see, I have cut it into slices, as 
thin as possible, the thinner the better., When 
this is done, take the small frying-pan and 
half fill it with dripping, and as soon as it 
boils put in the slices of potato. Boil them 
for about five minutes, take them out with the 
egg slice, and serve directly on a nice hot dish, 
but do not cover them, as that would take 
away the crispness. The only thing you must 
take particular care about is that the fat is hot 
enough before you put in the potatoes, not 
bubbling up, but perfectly still, which is the 
sign of its being at boiling-point. The drip- 
ping, of course, can be used again, so you 
must save it, and put it away in a jar.” 

‘‘And what pudding will you have, miss?’ 

“T shall make a small rhubarb tart.” 

* Rhubarb! why miss, it isn’t even show- 
ing above the ground down home.” 

‘No, of course what we get now is forced ; 
the garden rhubarb will not be ready for a 
long time. But the forced is not at all ex- 
pensive, and will make a delicious tart with a 
little lemon-peel and juice under a short crust.” 

Margaret had taken the opportunity of 
Betsy’s return to make one or two changes in 
the arrangements which for some time she 
had thought would be an improvement. First, 
as to the maid’s tea and sugar. Hitherto 
there had been no special allowance of these 
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items, but now it was arranged that she should 
have a quarter of a pound of tea and half a 
pound of sugar per week, to use how and 
when she chose, which plan proved more 
satisfactory to both patties. As to beer, she 
never took anything of the sert, and was still 
too unsophisticated to ask for money in place 
of what she never dreamt of requiring ; so that 
Margaret was saved the twopence a day, an 
extortion to which so many housekeepers feel 
compelled to grumblingly submit. Even with 
Spooner she had not paid beer money, as Mrs. 
Trent had advised her to have a clear under- 
standing on the subject before engaging her. 

Then there was the ‘day out’’ question. 
Betsy’s father had now come to live in the 
same town, and Margaret thought it only 
right that Betsy should have a little time with 
him occasionally. So it was arranged that 
once a month, when convenient, Betsy should 
have a half-day to spend with her father, 
besides which Margaret arranged as often as 
she could spare her, to send her out for a 
walk, frequently giving her permission to 
spend half an hour with a triend, on condition 
that she always came back punctually at the 
time fixed for her return, and as Betsy soon 
found that the repetition of these short out- 
ings depended on her keeping scrupulously 
within the time, she took care that there 
should be no complaints about unpunctuality. 

A little management was necessary to 
arrange for the half-days out without incon- 
venience to the household. Betsy cleared 
away the dinner with the greatest expedition, 
and at once laid the cloth for tea. Cold meat 
was made to suffice at that meal on these 
occasions, and everything put ready in the 
kitchen ; there was nothing for Margzret to do 
but make the tea and toast, and bring the 
eatables up into the dining-room, which, with 
the assistance of her brothers, was an under- 
taking she rather enjoyed. 

After tea Margaret and her young assistants 
would carry down to the larder any viands 


which would spoil by remaining in a warm. 


room; then the family adjourned to the draw- 
ing-room, leaving the rest of the clearing away, 
and the washing up, till Betsy’s return; unless, 
which frequently happened, the young mistress 
had a burst of kind feeling towarus Betsy, on 
which occasions she would remove the tea 
things herself, and wash them up too, that her 
gay handmaid might not find a great quantity 
of work awaiting her on her return. The 
only drawback was that callers were sure to 
choose that very day for coming to the house. 
Margaret was forced to open the door to them 
with the best grace she could. If she con- 
sidered an apology necessary, she at the same 
time explained how matters really stood, and 
those whose opinion was worth having thought 
none the worse of her for her candour. 

Amongst other preparations for Betsy’s re- 
turn had been the organisation of a house- 
maid’s cupboard. Hitherto all the requisites 
for housemaid’s work had been kept here and 
there in the kitchen and pantry; but it 
occurred to Margaret that a small cupboard 
under the cistern on the top floor would 
answer the purpose of a regular housemaid’s 
cupboard, though it hardly deserved so im- 
posing a name. Here were to be kept a pail, 
dust-pan and brush, hot-water cans, brush for 
cleaning water bottles, cloths, dusters; in 
fact, everything that was exclusively for bed- 
room use. As there was both hot and cold 
water laid .on upstairs, none of these articles 
had to be taken downstairs, even to be washed, 
with the exception of the cloths which were to 
be returned immediately after drying. 

It was a little trouble to Betsy at first to 
keep all the contents of her upstairs cupboard 
in their place, but she soon came to appreciate 
the increased convenience and orderliness 
gained by the arrangement. 

It must not be supposed that our young 


housekeeper’s mind was so taken Up with 
domestic matters as to have no interest in 
pleasure and amusements. 

As the Easter holidays drew near she joined 
with zest in her brothers’ excitement and 
many were the discussions as to how the week 
should be spent. Joanna’s house boasted but 
one spare room, so that an exodus thither of 
the whole family was quite out of the ues- 
tion. Mr. Colville thought that, for himself 
two or three days spent quietly at home would 
be the most refreshing form of holiday and 
Margaret declared that under those circum. 
stances she could not possibly go to her 
sister’s, even had it been practicable in other 
ways. 

‘For you and Betsy between you would 
turn the house upside down without me to 
look after you,” she cried, when her father 
suggested her leaving him. 

thus it was that the two boys set off in 
high glee, the day after breaking up, to spend 
a week with Joanna and her husband, whilst 
Margaret reconciled herself to the prospect of 
a quiet, very quiet, week. 

As she went to her room the night after the 
boys’ departure, she thought to herself, with a 
little sigh, that now she was indeed settled 
down into a humdrum old housewife. 

“Oh dear! how dull it will be without the 
boys,” she pondered, as she stood brushing 
out her long rippling hair. ‘I never have spent 
such a dull Easter as this is going tobe! How 
different it was last year with Joanna at home, 
and Arthur Helier staying here, and I, a scatter- 
brained young ignoramus, wilhout a thought 
about such horribly prosaic matters as boiling 
potatoes and balancing accounts. Oh! who'd 
be a housekeeper! Fancy a whole week of 
dulness, when everybody else is merry 
making.” 

Then, feeling repentant, she went on. 

“There, now I have grumbled enough for 
one evening I consider, and I shall have quite 
enough to do to keep father from being dull 
when severed from the charms of business, 
without getting so myself; and he certainly 
deserves a good holiday,” and throwing him 
an imaginary kiss, she hopped into bed, and 
was soon asleep. 

The dreaded week passed only too quickly ; 
Margaret had never had her father ‘‘all to 
herself’ before, nor had she ever before 
thoroughly appreciated his companiorship and 
bright clever conversation. Mr. Trent, too, 
must have shared Margaret’s fear lest Mr. 
Colville should find the leisure days dull, for 
he came in repeatedly, and seemed to have an 
unfailing supply of new books and pictures for 
his entertainment, though, as Mr. Colville re- 
marked privately to Margarct after one of 
his visits, he must have thought him interested 
in a strauge mixture of subjects, for a large 
number ef the books and magazines seemed 
much more adapted to interest a young lady 
than an elderly gentleman, but he supposed 
he bought anything the bookseller recom- 
mended without troubling to look into them. 

Easter Monday was the day Margaret had 
most dreaded; for, as usual on Banl: Holi- 
days, the town was not agréeable, being full 
of holiday makers mooning about and wearing 
anything but a festive air, though certainly 
as the day wore on they became decidedly 
noisy. ; 

Mr. Colville spent the day in a long well 
out into the country with an old friend. 
Hearing of his intention, her mever-failing 
friends, the Trents, insisted on Margaret > 
accompanying them to the house of a relatiy: 
some miles away, which was reached hy & 
pleasant drive through pretty country ene 
along which the trees and hedges were Was 
bursting forth into foliage, and the fields 
were dotted with early spring flowers. 

Here, far from the haunts of men, one 
could go one’s own way without being con 
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stantly reminded that it was Bank Holiday., 
After early dinner, a walk through the woods 
was unanimously agreed to. Under a blue 
sky, the air filled with the songs of birds, and 
the clear April sunlight, it was hard to realise 
that it was not already summer. 

“Tyeally think spring is the jolliest season 
of all the year, don’t you, Miss Colville ?” 
asked Wilfrid. . 

«‘T used to once,” replied she, plaintively, 
“but now I always associate it with that 
dreadful spring cleaning; however, I suppose 
you don’t know what that means ?” 

“Oh! don’t I? I assure you I am 
not so ignorant as you might suppose, for 
anyone who has once suffered from a spring 
cleaning will never. forget what it means, 
Every article of furniture put out of its proper 
place and turned quite upside down wherever 
such a revolution is anyhow possible; meals 
eaten in any room but the right one, and all 
for no earthly reason that I can discover, for I 
declare when it is all over everything looks 
precisely the same as it did before, neither 
better nor worse.” 

“ Ah, that is because gentlemen never do 
appreciate clean furniture and rooms; but I 
assure you it is the proper thing, or else why 
does everybody do it ?”” 

But though Margaret expressed so decided 
an opinion, she was far from feeling cqually 
sure as to its necessity, in her own mind, and 
determined to consult Joanna on the earliest 
opportunity as to the possibility of doing 
without the disagreeable affair. 

It had been arranged that Mr. Colville 
should terminate his walk at Mrs. Trent's 
house, and, accordingly, soon after the return 
of that lady and her party, he arrived at the 
hospitable mansion, and, as Margaret said 
after they reached home, “Their delightful 
day was wound up with a still more delightful 
evening.” Mr. Colville was in his most 
lively mood, and kept the whole company 
merry, while Margaret frequently enlivened 
them by some of her sweetly-sung ballads. 

Seizing an opportunity when the gentlemen 
were deep in talk, Margaret whisperingly 
asked Mrs. Trent whether this alarming 
spring cleaning were really necessary. 

“Well, dear, not to the extent to which 
some people carry it. Ifyou keep your house 
clean all the year there is no need for a 
thorough upset in the spring, though a little 
extra ‘doing up’ of the house for the summer 
ls certainly advisable. It is a great mistake, 
however, to do this until it is warm enough 
to leave off fires, for the dust and dirt arising 
from them soon sullies the purity of the most 
spotlessly ‘ cleaned’ house.” 

“Oh, thank you; I should never have 
thought of fires ‘affecting the question at all. 
There is one other thing I want to ask you 
about. You promised the other day to tell 
me of some variety in the way of sweets, and 
as fruit is still so dear I thought you would not 
iad my reminding you of it.” 

a: Have you ever tried:a prune tart? No? 

oT think your father would like it. You 
te stew the prunes till quite tender; being 

ty, they require a good deal of water, about 
ae and a half to a pound of fruit. Let 
- em get cold, put them in a pie-dish with the 
Juice and a little sugar, cover with a rather 
thick crust, and bake it. 

“The other receipt I spoke of was simpl 
a ‘on but most economical plum puddings 
ce hat it can be considered a ew dish, but 
hn ae a favourite with young people I 

‘ a will find it useful. It is this: Take 
4 Geet. Suet, sugar, and scraped carrots each 
ion at of a pound; half a pound of pota- 
ean, ed and mashed, and half a pound of 
Pe peers flavocring add a little spice 

~ sence of lemon, and boil it in a cloth 
or six hours,?? 


hy, do you know, Mrs. Trent, there is a 


s‘milargrecipe in Joanna’s old miscellany book, 
but I thought it such a repulsive idea to make 
a pudding of vegetables.” 

“Tt is only in idea that it is repulsive, I can 
answer for the pudding being well received ; 
but now, dear, try and forget your house and 
its puzzles. My nephew has been frowning at 
me for the last ten minutes for monopolising 
youso. If*you are not too tired, give us my 
favourite ‘Maty Morrison,’ please, and you 
shall come and lunch with me on my ‘repul- 
sive’ plum pudding to-morrow.” 

Thus ‘the days passed by happily enough. 
Tom and Dick were heartily welcomed home, 
and their first evening was merry with tales 
of the adventures and fun of the holidays. 
As the family separated for the. night, 
Margaret said, with an arm round the neck of 
each sturdy boy: ‘Well, father, boys are a 


" great trouble in some ways, but I should not 


like to be without them after all, should 
you?” ‘ 
(Zo be continzzed.) 
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COOKERY. 


Mariz Stuart.—Put one egg less in the recipe, as 
there may be too much liquid. The oven should 
be a cool one for cocoanut cakes also. Your 
writing is neat, 

Curisrmas Rosz.—Inquire at a furnishing iron- 
monger’s for the frying basket. It is a light wire 
one with a wire handle. If desirous of continuing 
the acquaintance, recall yourself to bis memory by 
mentioning where you were previously intro- 
duced. 

F. T.—The oven used for your cake was probably too 
hot—a cool oven being requisite, as the cakes must 
first dry a little, so as to turn out properly. Wash 
the combs in tepid water, though, if cleaned with 
bran and well rubbed, they really do not need 
washing, but they take more time in the cleansing. 

Jeanre L. M.—Buckmaster’s recipe for hotch-potch 
is as follows :—“ Grate coarsely two young carrots, 
and slice three carrots, three turnips, and three 
onions; then cut up one lettuce and a bunch of 
parsley. ‘Take a pint of green peas, shelled, and 
the sprigs of a cauliflower, and put half the peas 
away ina basin. In _a four-quart saucepan place 
three pints of mutton broth, and all the vegetables 
save the peas in the basin, as well as some half- 
dozen cutlets off the neck of mutton. Let them 
‘come slowly to boiling. Add two ounces of rice or 
pearl barley, and simmer till the meat be ready. 
Skim, and season with pepper and a little loaf 
sugar. Boil the remaining peas separately, and 
add them to the hotch-potch just before serving, 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Porsry.—We have just given full instructions to 
another correspondent about to be married respect- 
ing the house-linen that may be required. As to 
materials, that for the table should be damask 
linen, more or less fine; the sheets either of linen 
or calico, or perhaps linen for the top and calico for 
the under sheets; and calico sheets and pillow cases 
for the servants’ beds. Huckaback and Russian 
diaper for the towels, and some Turkish bath towels. 
Linen for she best pillow-cases. 

Marpen Hatr.—For restoring a marble chimney- 
piece read what has been said at pages 223, 255, 
511, and $92, vol. i, Your Tudor bedstead, which 
you say has been already painted, might be made 
very handsome by means of good “' decorative panel 
painting; but to pa te pictures over it, in patch- 
work screen fashion, would be in very bad taste. 
Had it been of old oak, we should have advised the 
removal of the paint with emery paper, and a 
thorough waxing and polishing. 

A. Daucurer or Eve.—tTry putting some unslaked 
lime in the kettle to remove the coating; and, when 
clean, keep an oyster-shell in it. 


ART. 


Vipa.—We propose to give some instructions on the 
art «f colouring photographs. Grey hair at an 
early age might be an hereditary peculiarity, or 
they may show a need for the strengthening of the 
general health. 

A Native or Hosarton, TasMAnrA. — Our com- 
petitions take place about three times a year, or 
every four months. If you were prompt in your 
response, and as the mails take{six weeks only, we 
think you might be intime. Thank you for your 
kind letter of acknowledgment. 

Cria.—We could not tell you how much it would 


Als . 


cost, but it could be made byan ordinary carpenter. 
Probably the cheapest way of procuring a screen 
would be to utilise a common clothes’ horse, which 
you might cover for yourself. Your writing is 
very faulty. 

Cxarice.—1i. Procure a manual on the subject of 
painting. You may paint in oils either on canvas 
stretched on a frame or on prepared millboard, also 
on panels. 2. The origin of calling the first four 
weeks after marriage the ‘honeymoon ” is derived 
from a. practice of the ancient, Teutons, who drank 
hydromel, or horcy-wine, for thirty days after 
marriage. Attila, the Hun, died of his excessive 
drinking of this wine at his wedding feast. ‘ 

Pansy and Forcrr-me-Nor.—Perheps an article on 
leather work may be given, 


MOSIC, 


Barsrion.— Go toa good second-hand musical in- 
strument dealer. We have lately seen a very 
excellent violin which cost under 30s. second-hand. 
We should advise no delay in consulting a doctor, 

Haureur.—Unless they had arranged to have wusic, 
or you thought. them likely to have it, you would 
not take it. We could not say, unless we know 
what kind of a spedtormes you are, 

Epitu A. W.—We think you could improve yourself 
much during the winter with one music lesson a 
week and diligent practice, Weknow of no method 
except advertising. 

TrRpsicuore.—Read “How to Play the Harmo- 
‘nium,” page 472, vol. i. Grease your skates to 
take off the rust. Your. writing is shocking. 

G. J.—Your writing is good. We do not give 
addresses. 

FLossy.—We do not advise you to sing under the 
circumstances. As you know nothing of music, we 
think it extremely likely that you will break down. 
You spell very well, but write a poor and badly- 
formed hand. 

Irene Herren M. and Ava.—Judging from the list 
of your acquirements, music appears to be the study 
in which you are most at home, and for which you 
possess certificates; so we should advise you to try 
oo of work, and endeavour to find employ- 
ment. 

Miranpa.—All the hospitals appear to be glad of 
magazines and newspapers. ‘The house surgeon is 
interested in the question sometimes, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Economy.—Apply for information on correspondence 
oo to Miss Arabella Shore, Taplow, Maiden- 

ead, 

Ivy.—The first step to knowledge is to know your own 
ignorance. The most learned have bcen ever the 
first to feel how small is the sum of their own 
acquirements; so do not be discouraged by your 
“profound ignorance.’? We think that “ ‘Ihe 
Handbook of English Literature,’’ by Angus, 56, 
Paternoster- row, E.C., would be a most helpful 
book for you, and would instruct you how and 
what to read. You could learn French alone, but 
you would need lessons in the pronunciation of it. 

Junz.—The ‘New Companion to the Bible” is 
especially suitable to your purpose, 56, Paternoster- 
row, E.C., price 2s. 6d. We could not give advice 
on the entire discontinuance of your musical studies, 
unless we were better informed, 

Bric A Brac.—lf the lessons be gratuitously given 
in a friendly manner, you would probably give pain 
by offering money for them, but there would be 
no objection to your taking advantage of the 
Christmas scason to make some preity acknow- 
ledgment. 

Dory.—All maps issued for the current time and 
suitable for candidates for the Cambridge and 
Oxford Fxaminations are to be found in the map 
shops round Trafalgar-square : one in the square, 
one at the top of Parliament-street, and a third in 
pel Strand. Your writing is good, but too up- 
right. 

Guarevert.~The correct way of writing the French 
sentences which you quote is ‘‘ Mon pére et moi 
nous irons,” ... “‘ Jouir de ma visite,” ... ‘‘ Jouer 
aux cartes,” “ J’y a étépour prendre le thé.” We 
cannot give adyertisements. Inquire for the book 
at your bookseller’s, who could procure it. You 
write well. 

Sruprnr.—It is quite impossible for us to tell you 
what an imaginary foreigner may charge for private 
lessons in modelling, ; 

A Lowtanp Lassrz.—Your question seems so entirely 
a personal one that we can give no opinion on it, 
as we do not, of course, know of what value your 
services are to the managers of your school. The 
whole question hinges on that. 

W. A. S.—Consult Dr. Angus's ‘‘ Handbook of the 
English Tongue,” page 118. You will find excellent 
and clear rules in the use of the letter ‘‘h,’’ 
which he says ‘‘ ought always to be pronounced at 
the beginning of words.’”’ ‘The seven exceptions to 
this rule are—‘‘ heir, heiress, hour, humour, 
hostler, honesty, honourable.’’? Your handwriting 
is clear, but irregularly formed. 

An Appreciative Reaper.—1. We should not 
advise your proceeding to the Cape without having 
previously obtained a situation, unless, indeed, you 
have friends there with whom you could remain. 
2. It would be advisable to have your mother’s 
advice. 
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Lizzie Lee.—If you apply by letter to the Secretary, 
H. Bonham Carter, Esq., 91, Gloucester-terrace, 
Hyde-park, W, you might possibly enter St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, Westminster-bridge, to be 
trained as a nurse, as a Nightingale probationer. 
You would then receive _a rising salary, beginning 
at £10 per annum, and be supplied with partial 
uniform, oe and lodging. But then your ser- 
vices would be at the disposal of the committee for 
a period of four years after admission. You might, 
if failing to obtain a free entrance here, be ad- 
mitted at the Royal Free Hospital in Gray's Inn- 
road, W.C., where probationers are given a salary 
equivalent to fourteen guineas, rising in time to 


425. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


May Puesy.— The eat salt-mining districts in Eng- 
land are in Cheshire, and the principal seats of the 
manufacture of “rock salt’? are Winsford and 
Northwich. In all ages salt has been used; and 
its employment is referred to in the Book of Job, 
vi. 6. Where there are no salt mines 
“bay salt” is procured, by evaporating sea- 
water in large reservoirs by the heat of the sun. 

Bosa.—The rules for competition are very plain, and 
are usually understood by those who compete. For 
a girl of fifteen the handwriting is good, and we 
appreciate the kindly feeling of the letter. 

Petite (Addiscombe).—1. Blue blood has no refer- 
ence to venous as contrasted with arterial blood. 
It is only by a figure of speech we say that persons 
of high rank have “‘ blue piead in their veins.”’ “ Of 
gentle blood ’’ is a phrase used by Shakespeare, and 
long familiar. Blue blood is of more recent use. 
It is probably taken from the Spanish ‘Sang 
azul,’”’ when the old Castilian families disclaimed 
any taint of Moorish or other connection. 2. Ats- 
thetic signifies that which belongs to good taste. 
Like many other words of modern introduction, it 
is often used in a burlesque or ironical way. As 
tastes proverbially differ, so does the application ot 
the term ‘Afsthetic.” There is much affectation 
about “culture” and “high art’? in our time, and 
those who talk most about such things are often 
very deficient in good taste and common sense. 3. 
We wish all our correspondents wrote as clearly 
and as briefly. 

Zurt-—Corned beefin tins, if of a good brand, from 
some respectable firm, is made from the best meat, 
and is often more wholesome than fresh b: ct ic that 
is not of first quality. Sometimes, but rarely, a tin 
is bad from imperfect exclusion of air in closing, 
and it is well always to make the retail dealer open 
the tin when for immediate use. Poor people and 
nprvante are usually prejudiced against anything 
cheap. : 

Goopy Two Suors.—The tinted paper makes your 
letter almost illegible. Sensible peop!e prefer white 
paper. The medical questions can only be an- 
swered by a doctor, after exa.:ination. If the lungs 
are diseased the treatment would be different from 
what an attack of pleurisy » ould require. Removal 
from the sea would not necessarily be beneficial. 
It may be colder and bleaker inland than on the 
coast, as of the Isle of Wight or Devonshire, for 
instance. 

Liry oF rHeE Vattey.—You will find the information 
in vol. i. of THe Grryt’s Own Paper in articles on 
crewel work. 

CaroLine.—The most suitable dress depends on the 
figure as well as the taste of the wearer. 

Martz.—A song can always be better 
sung and better listened to if the per- 
former knows the words and music, 
and can sing without the usual large 
music sheet, which seems to cover 
the whole of the figure, and is always 
in the way. Madame Antoinctte 
Sterling and many other vocalists 
sing with the words written on a sheet 
of writing paper, or in a small me- 
morandum - book. As an amateur, 
you must be careful to sing with 
modesty, and with only sufficient 
declamation to render intelligently 
to th: audience the inte: tion of the 
song. But, Marie, when you do sing, 
we hope the hearers will be morc 
satisfied with your voice and manner 
than we are with your handwriting. 


BrenpsA Ronarpson.— The Editor 
thanks you heartily for your kind 
gift of a box of beauti.ul snow- 
drops. 

¥F. C. G.—Carbolic soap is more likely 
to irritate than to cure if left on 
the face so long. Your letter is very 
clearly written. 

Porsiz.—‘* The old Saturnian reign,” in Longfellow’s 
poem and elsewhere, has no reference to’ the planet 
Saturn, nor to Saturnalian festivals, but means 
“the golden age,” which, according to ancient 
mythology, was under the reign of Saturn. The 
earth is said to have then produced fond in abund- 
ance without labour, and there was f cquent int-r- 
course between gods and men, which ceased in the 
brazen and iron ages. Astrzea, the goddess of 
justice, who tarried Jonger than other deities, at last 
provoked by the wickedness of man left the earth. 
The only heavenly visitant then left was Hope. In 
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all this legend there is a beautiful tradition of the 
early days of Paradise, the Fall, and the hope of 
better days to come through the promised Messiah. 
‘“The Saturnian reign”’ is a poetical phrase for 
prosperousand peacefultimes. As to the Tennyson 
tamily, the poet laureate’s elder brother, Charles 
Tennyson-Turner, was a poet of no mean rank. A 
portrait of him, with memoir and specimens of his 
poetry, will be found in the Sunday at Home, 
volume for 1876, page 724-28. 


Sensitive.—The rite need not be in the great con- 
gregation, nor by immersion, in order to confirma- 
tion in the Church of England. We do not give 
advice or opinion upon subjects of theological or 
ecclesiastical controversy. About baptism there 
are wide diversities of opinion, from the Friends, or 
Quakers, who recognise no baptism with water, but 
only with the spirit, to those who deem water bap- 
tism necessary to salvation. 


K. O. P.—May 20, 1874, was a Wednesday. Latin is 
useful, though not necessary, in education. It helps 
aoe, in the understanding of a words in the 

nglish tongue, and in acquiring the continental 
languages chiefly derived from Latin, especially 
Italian, Spanish, and French. 

A Cartow Girit.—There are boarded covers for 
preserving the numbers of Tue Giri’s Own Paper. 
Cases for binding cost 2s. 6d., to which a small sum 
would be added by a bookbinder. 

Tureg Buinp Micz.—We advise you not to use the 
remedy advertised, but to trust to diet and exercise. 
For the etiquette of visiting, see our first volume. 
A hedgehog is nota suitable pet, especially if on 
duty as a policeman against the black beetles. 

Itt-Usep Girt.—We hardly believe that any lady 
would shut up a child in a dark room all day with- 
out food as a punishment. You ought to be glad to 
be sent to post letters and to do other little services, 
instead of showing temper on such occasions. 

Pink and Biue.—Both unusually clear and good, 
though so different. Some would prefer the pink, 
and others the blue as more marked in character. 
For keeping a kettle free from fur a couple of white 
playing marbles may be used. Some coarse saw- 
dust is said to guard even large boilers from any 
incrustation. Hops arealso said to be effective, 
but for drinking or cooking purposes something 
must be used at once tasteless and not needing 
filtration. 

Pussy.—Garibaldi’s chicf claim to honour is his help- 
ing to free Italy from foreign power, and destroy- 
ing the despotic rule of the King of Naples. The 
Boers in the Transvaal are fighting for indepen- 
dence. Britishrule would interfere both with their 
own ways and with the treatment of the native 
races, The causes of the South American Wars 
it would take longer time to explain. 

Ava E. T .—Wear the cape as it is. If good 
lace, the yellow hue of age only makes it look 
better. ie a8 round the neck in folds, caught up 
in front and behind with ribbon bows. 

Amy.—Perhaps brushing your hat with a damp brush 
may restore it in some measure. We are glad to 
hear our papers have been of so much service to 
you. Your writing is beautiful for your age. 

Diana.—How happy we should be if we could help 
our many correspondents to earn some meney! 
But we think you are well offas you are learning 
to earn your livelihood, and it is better to do one 
thing well than to attempt too much. 

Fiorry.—Tur Giri’s Own Paper was commenced 
in January, 1880, and the bound volume can be 





“ OH, THOSR GIRLS, TO THE EDITOR DEAR, 
WILL KILL HIM AND ME IN TIME, I FEAR.” 


ordered through any bookseller from 56, Pater- 
noster-row, E.C. 

Twerepsipg.—As your parents are Scotch, you 
must be Scotch too. Your writing is very 
pretty. 

TeRpsicHORE.—The largest letter in a monogram is 
usually tLat of the surname, the next in size that 
by whichthe person is called. ‘‘A.E.G.’ is the 
monogram, “G,’’ being the surname. 

Me issa.—We fear you will not succeed with your 
beaver hat, and should advise having it re-dyed by 
a proper person, 


Datsy-zvep Sunrrower.—Gold and silver brace. 
lets are both “worn at the present day,” 
judging by your writing we suppose you are a very 

ittle girl; and if so, your hair may hang down at 
the back, and the front hair can be drawn back 
over it, and tied together with a ribbon bow, 

Dotorys.—Say, ‘‘ Between you and me.” You write 
a very good hand; and we offer our best acknow. 
ledgments to the ‘‘ Pére et Mére’’ for their kind 
message of approval of our paper. 

Mary.—You wish us not to repeat your quest} 
which makes it difficult to give an eclanene 
Your whole sentence is incorrect, and does not 
keep up throughout “ correspondence in time: " 
“You were naughty when you broke,” &c., would 
becorrect. ‘Do not disappoint me after having 
promised,” &c., is also correct. Study the various 
tenses of the regular and irregular verbs; and be 
careful not to write half the sentence in one tense 
and the remainder in another, 


Manx Cat.—Whether or not you should knock at a 
door before entering depends on whose door it is 
and who you are. _At any other person’s bed. 
room door you should always knock; or at the door 
of a study, where privacy is desired. But you need 
not do so at a dining or drawing-room door. 

Bo Peer.—The method of making the paper rosettes 
you require is too complicated to be explained with- 
e@ut demonstration. Your writing is not yet 
formed, but promises tolerably well. 

Antiz.—Ot course if your father be gratified by your 
writing verses from time to time, you are right in 
giving him pleasure. But, as you say, the speci- 
men you have sent is not strikingly like the 
style of Lord Byron, nor of the Poet Laureate, 
With the pious feelings expressed we must warmly 
sympathise, but advise you to improve your 
composition, by counting the feet in each line, 
placing the emphasis (or beat) in the right places, 
and attending tothe rhymes. ‘‘Thoughtful’’ and 
“ out’? do not rhyme very successfully together, 
and you should not repeat the same word to rhyme 
with itself. 

MAncHESTER.—For directions respecting the clean- 
ing of black silk, we refer you to page 46;, 
vol. i. 

Cartteu wrote a very good hand when she penned 
her letter ot November 5th. The variations in her 
writing from day to day may be consequent on the 
change of her pens. 2. We advise you to take your 
swimming lessons in the summer, in preference to 
any of the other seasons, as you are tempted to 
remain in chilly water much longer than is good 
for your health. ; ; 

THomasinA L.—The term “crewel” is a corruption 
of “ clewel,” from ‘clew,’’ a ball of thread, 
or “the thread that forms the ball.” The English 
term “clew,’? or “clewel,” is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon cleow, a ball of thread. Tc guide 
people who become confused in the mazes of 2 
labyrinth, a ball of thread, otherwise called a 
“clew,”? was emp!oyed, which, unwinding as 
they went formed a guide to them to find the spot 
where they had entered. Your writing is fairly 
satisfactory. 

C. A. pz Lynpgesye.—Barbers used to act as surgeons 
in former times. ‘The striped pole which they 
have long adopted as their sign is emblematic 
of their original profession. The gilt knob at the 
end represents the brass basin, the pole a sta 
held by the person bled, and the spiral ribbons 
painted round it the two bandages 
emp'oyed on that occasion. h 

Avtocraru.—The idea that the mont 
of May is an “unlucky” season. for 
marriages is derived from an ancien 
Roman superstition, and is ae 
tioned by Ovid. ‘lhe feasts of the 
dead were held in this month, ia 
perhaps such a time was waite F 
Suitable for so different a kind 0 
ceremony. AS, a1 

ArpHa.— Personal application Wl) 
always prove the most satisfactor} 
method of obtaining any situation oF 
employment. 

Gaeseif you wish to wear natural 
flowers when in mourning white one 
would be the most suitable, or a bunci 
of violets. Your writing istoo UP 
right. ’ 

Tuas Frienps.— We prefer iat fs 

writing. Alice promises wel 

her hand is not quite formed. sll 
of Gertrude is cramped. She ike 

practise making graceful flouris 5 

as to arriveat a more free an fowls 


style. 


*..* The Editor begs to announce that in che ng 
monthly part for May two new serial stories ies a oy 
King and the Author of “ The White Cross an ‘at 
of Pearls,” ‘A Sister’s Love, &c.,” will cla - 
Also that particulars of new Prize ET catia 
be given. Our girls are asked to make this oa 
to their friends, in order that new ST elt 
commence to purchase the magazine with the 
monthly part. 
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FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 
A STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


ALICE KING. 
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CHAPTER I. 


NE evening in late 
Ey mo e-p.- autumn, when the 

ys rain was falling in 
short heavy showers 
». and the wind was 
bounding with a 
vid shout over field and 
@y , eafless woodland, two 
g Carriages, coming from 
entirely different direc- 
tions, were driving 
along muddy country 
roads towards an old- 
fashioned grey house, 
that stood in the midst 
of wide gardens and shrubberies, whose 
prim arrangement told that they had 
been laid out and planted in days now 
long gone by. In each carriage sat 
a very young lady, and, strange to say, 
in each of these young ladies’ minds 
exaetly the same question was being 
repeated over and over, till the very 
hoofs of the horses and the sound of 
the wheels and the Sora pattering 
against the window of the fly and drip- 
ping from its roof, seemed to be re- 






echoing it, ‘‘ What will she be like? - 


what will she be like ?’’ 

The occupant of one of the carriages 
—the one which had come from a little 
distant country station—was a slight, 
graceful girl, with a very pretty face, a 
face that had something of the sparkle 
of water in the sunshine always aboutit, 
in the lively intelligent, brown eyes, and 
the smiles which were often flickering 
about the red mouth, and the bright, 
changeful colour on the cheeks, which 
was ever ready to come and go fitfully, 
often telling many a secret about what 
was going on in the heart and mind 
within. When this face was in repose, 
there was a certain resolute look in the 
firm way that the lips rested one on 
another, that gave the idea that the 
young lady might have’ a will of her 
own; and when she was excited about 
anything there was a flash in her eyes 
which suggested that:the,young lady 
might have a temper too. Even‘héfvery 
movements, as she sat there alone in 
the carriage, told of energy of character ; 


one or two of the parcels she had with’ =. 


her were shaken by the jolting over. the 
uneven country road off the backseat, 
and she picked them up in a quick, 
petulant way, and put them in their 
place with a little shake, that seemed to 
say she was determined they should stay 
where she had placed them. ‘ 

The girl in the other carriage, which 
had only come from the station in the 
neighbouring town, appeared to be cast 
in a very different:mould. _ It was a 
placid, goodtempered face, but a. face 


without any decided: beauty of feature.;have an easy-chair and a-fire; those 


were things which we never had in our: 


or expression, which looked out.,from 
beneath the black hat ornamented with 
a long white feather; she was dressed 
in deep'mourning, but mourning which, 


in richness of material and fashionable 


elegance, seemed to tell that she who 
wore it was not too deeply plunged in 
grief to think of what was becoming. 
She lay back on the cushions of the car- 
riage with a contented, rather indolent 
air, and never once took the trouble to 
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look out of the window to catch a glimpse 
in the twilight of the country she was 
passing through ; her chief interest, and 
that was shown in a quiet, languid sort 
of way, appeared to be in preventing a 
drop of rain from finding its way through 
the fly windows on to the handsome fur 
mantle in which she was wrapped, for 
the evening was chilly as well as wet. 

“Ella Ringwood,” so ran the 
thoughts of the pretty girl with the face 
like rippling water, for to her we will 
now return; ‘‘ what a nice sound there 
is in thename! I do hope she will be tall 
and dark, and something like an Italian 
lady; I never saw an Italian lady cer- 
tainly, but then that is how Ihave always 
pictured to myself all the great women 
in Rome and Milan I have read about in 
the history books, and I want her to be 
like it. Did not someone tell me she 
got her pretty name of Ella from an 
Italian duchess who was related to her 
mother? Yes, I am sure they did, and 
that is then what she must be like. I do 
hope she will be fond of music, or read- 
ing, or drawing, and very enthusiastic 
about whichever she has a taste for; if 
she is not she will be dull, and then I 
shall be quite sure to quarrel with her, 
which won’t be nice at all. 

‘Oh dear! these fancies about my new 
companion are putting everything about 
the old place out of my head already. I 
am forgetting all about the pony and the 
flowers and the cows—yes, the pony 
and the cows and the flowers are 
the only things which will miss me. If 
aunt and uncle and cousins had 
cared for me more, I should not 
forget so soon. What a good, sweet 
thing it must be to have a deal of love 
around one; if only father and mother 
had lived long enough for me to remem- 
ber their faces ;’’ and tears rose up and 
filled the clear eyes. ‘‘ Poor Ella, she 
has just lost her father; how sad she 
must be, and how kind that ought to 
make me be to her! but I never am kind 
when I ought to be, that’s certain, though 
if anyone else should sayit except myself, 
I daresay I should not be very pleased 
with her. HowI do wish I were better 
than I am, but I see no chance of it, 
till I get someone to show me the way.” 
Now let us peep fora moment into the 


“thoughts of the other young lady. ‘All 


that I hope is that she will be peaceable 
and quiet,’’ so ran her reflections in a 
tranquil stream. ‘If she’s always want- 
ing to be routing me up like that horrid 
French teacher at school did, now call- 
ing me to take a long walk, and now 
wishing me to read some hard book, she 
will be simply insufferable, and I shall 
shut myself up in my own’ room all day; 
I can always do that, and 1 shall be 
quite sure to be comfortable if I can only 


bedrooms at school, but they are what 
I am determined to have now. I wonder 
whether she will be good-looking? ‘I 


shouldlike her to be, for I like seeing 


pretty things, and I should enjoy having 
a pretty face always near me; but I 
expect she is short and fat and red- 
haired and plain; I don’t know why, 
but I have a vague notion that that is 
what she will be like. Well, it’s not 


worth the trouble after all of wondering 
so much about her, for I shall soon see 
her,’’ and she settled herself in a yet 
more easy position in a corner, and drew 
her warm cloak a trifle closer, and closed 
her eyes. 

But enough about the young girls, 
We will next take a look into the house 
to which they are going; we shall have 
plenty of time, while they are jolting 
over the mile or more of road which lies 
before them before they turn up the 
avenue. In an oak-panelled room, a 
room which, doubtless, beheld hoops and 
patches pass in and out when hoops and 
patches had their day, sat a lady anda 
gentleman. They were both elderly and 
there was between them that shadowy 
likeness in face, in voice, and even in 
their way of moving about and express. 
ing themselves, which we often see 
between the members of the same 
family ; they were evidently brother and 
sister, and not husband and wife. Yet, 
though they were alike, there was a 
marked Gifference in their appearance. 
They had neither of them friendly faces, 
faces that would make anyone in trouble 
or difficulty go to them for comfort or 
advice. So far there was a perfect simi- 
larity between them, but in one thing 
they were not at all like each other—the 
man’s features were cold and stern, the 
woman’s were full of restless activity. 

‘How late they are,’’ said the old 
gentleman, looking at his watch. “I 
sha’n’t wait dinner for them ; six-thirty is 
my dinner hour, and at six-thirty I shall 
sit down, six-thirty sharp, whether they 
are come or not.”’ 

‘Oh, Matthew,”’ cried his sister, ‘‘ we 
can’t be so uncivil to such a young lady 
as Miss Ringwood as to sit down to 
dinner without her. The other child of 
course does not matter in the least, but 
she——”’ 

‘*But she,’’ broke in her brether, 
taking the words out of her mouth, anda 
turning tkem as he pleased—“ but she 
is a rich heiress, who must be treated 
with all manner of respect ; and it is just 
because she is an heiress that we bother 
ourselves at all with such uncomfortable 
bits of goods as two girls, and just 
because we like the increase made to our 
income by what we are allowed for 
taking charge of her. It’s always as 
well to speak out the truth at once, 
Nancy, especially when we» are sitting 
together by ourselves.’ | tee 

“Matthew, you always put things 1 
such a coarse, plump way,” said Miss 
Nancy, bridling angrily. ‘‘I hope you 
won’t do it before Miss Ringwood—I’m 
sure she won’t like it if you do.” 

“‘T am not going to let Miss Ringwood 
or Miss anything else put me one inch 
out of my way,” growled the old gentle- 
man. ‘It was your.! covetousness, 
Nancy, that made‘us think of having 
two such inmates, and now you have got 
them I wish you joy of them; all I have 
to say is, that I won’t have one single 
thing which I am concerned in changed 
in the house for them—no, not so muc: 
as the standing-place of my arm-chalr. 
I always hated visitors, because they 
force one to alter one’s ways; so fromt rf 
very first I am going to put a stop to al 
encroachment of that sort.” 
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_. Miss. Nancy made no answer to this 
speech, nor did she seem to pay much 
attention to it; those who live near a 
waterfall get so used to its roar, that 
they sleep through it soundly, and per- 
haps it was from some such cause that 
Miss Nancy often appeared to heed 
very little certain words of her brother. 

‘‘T expect Miss Ringwood is a hand- 
some, commanding-looking girl, such as 
her position requires her to be,’’ she 
began,, following calmly the course of 
her own reflections. ‘‘ Now Ruby Stan- 
ton will, no:doubt, have all sorts of sly, 
creeping ways, as people always have 
who have’ lived in a house in the situa- 
tion she has. Don’t you go and spoil 
her, Matthew, just because she makes up 
to you ‘with’ a few buttery words, and 
soft, sneaking ways.’ 

‘‘T shall-do just as I please,’’ retorted 
the amiable brother in his usual key. 
‘‘T shall——”’ 

But here the conversation was inter- 
rupted by the sound of wheels on the 
gravel outside. 

(Yo be continued.) 4 








THE GOVERNMENT OF OUR 
COUNTRY. 


By the Hon, Mrs. Armyrace. 








England 
—* King 
(or Queen 
Lords, ne ee 
mons,” and _ this 
month, taking them 
in the order of pre- 
ity ape, cedence, I must 
ae ny, begin with the head of 
L all, “Our Most Gracious 
vy, Sovereign Lady, Queen 
Victoria.” It may be interesting 
to note the succession in which 
; the royal titles have swelled 
since the time of Henry IV., “Grace” and “ My 
Liege” then being conferred on him. ‘Ex- 
cellent Grace”? added in 1422. Edward IV. 
Was styled “ Most High and Mighty Prince.” 
Henry VII. and VIII. were variously styled 
“Highness” and “Grace”; but on the 
memorable Field of the Cloth of Gold the 
French King addressed his Royal brother as 
‘Majestie,” ever since retained, with the pre- 
sent addition made by James I. of ‘ Sacred” 
or “Most Excellent Majesty,” but it was 
reserved for the later years of Queen Victoria’s 
relgn to add yet one title more, and in the 
year 1877 Her Majesty was proclaimed ‘Em- 
Press of India.” “Fhe present line of succes- 
fee to the Crown was regulated by an Act in 
C € reign of William III., by which the Roman 
Catholic branch of the Stuart family was for 
ever excluded from reigning; neither can a 
matiage be contracted between any member 
th the Royal Family and a Romanist. At 
es si of our Queen’s engagement to the 
disc mince Consort the subject was under 
: masta, and Lord Lyndhurst, in a speech 
‘the House, reminded the nation that there 


could never be a question as to the legality 
or not of an alliance with a Romanist, as such 
a marriage necessarily involved forfeiture of 
the Crown, and if the Heir Apparent were to 
contract such a marriage he would from that 
moment forfeit his position. 

“The King never dies” is a very old 
saying, the explanation of which may be 
found in the fact that when the official 
announcement is made of the death of 
the Sovereign, the successor is at once 
publicly proclaimed. Some of us can re- 
member that lovely summer day when a vast 
crowd assembled in the courtyard’ of St. 
James’s Palace, and there watched for the 
moment when a young fair girl, dressed in 
deep mourning, appeared at the open window, 
and the heralds proclaimed aloud the royal 
titles of Victoria, Queen of England. In the 
following year she was solemnly anointed and 
crowned in Westminster Abbey, according to 
the Divine institution, and her person is for 
ever sacred. The maxim of the law is that 
the sovereign can do no wrong; that is, 
cannot be responsible for any act, as of course 
there is no human tribunal ‘competent to call 
him to account, and no admission upon his 
part can be taken advantage of. Certain 
rights, belonging exclusively to the sovereign, 
are often spoken of as the prerogative of the 
Crown, and these inelude pardon to convicte 
offenders, the creation of all titles of nobility, 
the gifts of all civil and military orders. Besides 
the multiplicity of other State documents, 
every commission in the army bears the royal 
signature, by which my readers will see that 
the duties of our Queen are not a mere sine- 
cure, but that many, many hours of her life 
must be devoted to real business often of a 
very uninteresting description. 

The taxes forming the revenue of the king- 
dom and the rental of certain estates through- 
out the country, which are called Crown lands, 
are collected into the funds out of which 
large sums have to be paid for the support 
of the Royal household and the dignity of the 
Royal state, and from this source the expenses 
of keeping up the army, navy, &c., are 
supplied. The Queen has another title, that 
of Duchess of Lancaster, and as such she 
receives the rents of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and they are not paid into the national 
funds. 

The State ceremonials and the many old 
customs attendant thereon would provide 
material for an article to itself. Fhe Lords 
should next demand our notice, and the roll of 
peers is now over 500, in which, are included 
the five Royal Princes (the Prince of Wales 
and his three brothers and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge). Since their union with England, 
both Ireland and Scotland have representative 
peers in the National Assembly: 16 Scotch, 
who are elected at each new parliament, and 
28 Irish, who are elected for life. The Sove- 
reign can add to the number of English peers, 
ad lé., and such elevation is often the reward of 
illustrious generals in our army or distinguished 
statesmen. Buta peer of Scotland is no longer 
created, and only one Irish peer when there 
have been three lapsed peerages through the 
failure of any heir. Twenty-four bishops have 
a seat in the House of Lords, besides the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the 
Primate of Ireland. 

On the creation of a new peer there is a 
quaint ceremonial connected with his first 
entry into the House which may amuse my 
readers. 

At the appointed time the Lord Chancellor, 
who is the President of the Upper House, as 
the Speaker is in the Commons, takes his seat 
on the woolsack (of which more hereafter) 
with robe and Chancellor’s wig, and mace by 
his side; a few peers in ordinary moming 
dress are on the benches, when through the 


doors at the lower end of the House a small - 
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procession advances. First a herald in quaint 
dress precedes the Duke of Norfolk, Marshal 
of England, following the Usher of the Black 
Rod, and the newly-created peer comes next 
between twosupporters, and peers ofolderstand- 
ing, all wearing their scarlet robes. Passing 
round the House, all make low obeisance to 
the Chancellor and to the empty throne; then, 
advancing to the table, a clerk reads the style 
and title of the new peer, who signs the roll, 
and again the little procession walks round the 
House, and then the three peers take their 
seats on the lower side of the House; each of 
them puts on a small cocked hat, and three 
times removing it as they bow low to the 
throne, the ceremony is over and the proces- 
sion leaves the House. The scarlet robes are 
set aside, and they appear in their places-in 
usual attire. The peers never wear their 
robes in the House except on this occasion, 
and when Parliament is opened by the 
Sovereign in person. The distinctive marks 
of a peer’s rank are the bands of fur on his 
robes, and the bright new shade of the cloth 
betokens new creations, as of course they are 
hereditary, and their antiquity is their special 
value. 

I have no doubt my readers will feel curi- 
ous about the Lord Chancellor’s seat being 
called the’woolsack. It is best described as 
an ottoman, having neither back nor arms, no 
luxurious change in its shape having been 
made since its first introduction, which dates 
from the time of Henry VIII. or Queen 
Elizabeth, some difference of opinion among 
historians existing upon the point. From the 
“Lives of Lord Chancellors” we read that in 
an Act respecting the precedence of the Lord 
Chancellor it is stated that he should “ take 
his seat upon the uppermost sack in the Par- 
liament Chamber, called the Chancellor’s 
woolsack.” Others state that when an Act 
of Parliament was passed in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign against the exportation of wool 
from this country the Chancellor took a sack 
of wool for his seat as a memento of the Act. 
It is also known that in the earlier days of 
history sacks were placed for the members to 
rest upon, and no doubt, wool being the 
staple commodity m England, 1t was chosen as 
the seat of honour for the President of the 
Council; but I think its official recognition 
and establishment may be reckoned from the 
reigns of the Tudor Sovereigas. Upon one 
memorable occasion during the present cen- 
tury, during the great debate on the Reform 
Bill, Lord Breugham in an ecstasy of enthu- 
siasm threw himself upon his knees on the 
woolsack at the close of his own speech. 

Curiously enough, when the Lord Chan- 
cellor would make a speech he cannot do so 
from the woolsack, but has to move to the top 
of the dukes’ bench on the left of the throne, 
he taking precedence of all temporal peers, 
save Princes of the blood royal. History ex- 
plains this by saying that in olden times the 
Lord Chancellor was not of necessity a peer, 
and therefore had no right to a seat in the 
Lords’ Chamber, so the woolsack was brought 
in, but is still according to law no fart of the 
House, and therefore a speech cannot be made 
from it. 

The peers have some privileges which do 
not extend to other‘persons. They have the 
right of audience with the Sovereign upon any 
occasion. A peer cannot be arrested for debt, 
and by his brother peers alone could cne of 
their order be tried for felony or treason. In 
the House of Lords a vote may be given by 
proxy as well as in person, a privilege not 
accorded to the Commons; ard in the details 
of any debate in their chamber a slight differ- 
ence is perceptible. As I have before said, all 
alteration of law, or introduction of any new 
bill, must originate with Parliament and receive 
the assentof the Sovereign; there is, however, 
one exception to this rule. Should it be the in- 
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tention to pass an Act of General Pardon, this 
must be an original act of the Crown, who 
sends it to the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
where, after being ovce read, it is passed. 

The old French terms are still much used in 
official documents and announcements, and 
the Clerks of the House may still be heard to 
say, “La reigne remercie ses bons sujets, 
accepte leur bénévolence et ainsi le veult,” 
when a Bill of Supply has been granted on the 
occasion of some allowance to any member of 
the Royal Family, &c., &c. 

As a rule the debates in the House of Lords 
are less frequently of the exciting nature of 
those in the Commons: the reasons are many. 
‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer has his place 
in the Lower House, and there the great 
financial question of the Budget is discussed. 
‘The members of the Lower House are chosen 
from every phase of political opinion, and 
thus arise discussions on points which would 
receive unanimous support in the Lords. But 
great orators are alike to be heard in each 
fouse when some great event of national 
importance is before them. 


RACK-FRAME KNITTING. 


UNDER this new name Iam not going to intro- 
duce to you any novel work. A look at the 
illustrations will show you at once that you are 
familiar with a few of them. You have all 
made, or at least heard of, this kind of knit- 
ting as scarf or frame-knitting, which is, in 
fact, its trade designation. Neither term, 
however, conveys a fair idea of the work; 
there is another sort of frame used for the 
same purpose, and scarves too can be done as 
well with needles as with pegs. Moreover, 
with the latter other things besides comforters 
can be turned out ; therefore to the uninitiated 
the trade-appellation is perfectly vague. Now, 
being rather old-maidish in my ways, I am 
most particular to have a place for everything 
and everything in its place, and for the same 
1eason I like outspoken things, which lead to 
no indecision or equivoke. ‘A spade isa 
spade,” that is my motto. Hence, for your 
better enlightenment, I have coined the speak- 
ing title of rack-frame knitting. I had first 
thought of calling it deg, but this would not 
have beer. so precise. Pegs take different 
shapes and may lie in different sorts of rows, 
while a rack is even one of the toys of a baby, 
and our frames have the pegs set in just the 
same straight way. 

You see that in the most trivial matters a 
little thought and trouble are always indispen- 
sable; never forget this if you want to do 
your duty and to succeed in the world. The 
new title explained, I must tell you why I 
considerd such easey work sufticiently import- 
want to rite a paper upon. I acknowledge 
that for a long time I looked upon the occu- 
pation as a childish pastime, but one day, 
being very ill and unable to see, to think, or 
even to bear the slightest sound, I listlessly 
took up a frame which happened to be near 
me, and almost unconsciously wound the wool 
round and round until, behold! I saw that I 
had got through quite a good piece of knit- 
ting! This surprise rather roused me up, and 
gradually I seemed to feel better as the work 
proceeded. How true it is that the best solace 
for physical and mental depression lies in 
some trifling employment which will divert 
our thoughts froin our sufferings and prevent 
the hours lagging so wearily! Indeed I 
believe the rack-knitting is just the very thing 
for elderly ladies and invalids, it does not call 
for any attention or good sight, so large are 
its wooden spikes and so thick the wool. It 
has also another advantage: it can be made 
in a recumbent position, either with the right 
or left hand, and requires but little motion, and 
that only from the elbow. 
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Mark well that when I said invalids I did 
not specify ladies, for I think the frame will 
be quite as much a boon to the infirm or 
rheumatic man, and not less so to the boys 
during the long winter evenings or wet half 
holidays, when, for want of something to do, 
they drive the whole household nearly out of 
their wits. I really wonder that in these days, 
when so much is astir for the distraction and 
improvement of our boys, nothing as yet seems 
to have been done to give them alove for some 
quiet fireside pastime, which, keeping them at 
home a little more, will preserve them from 
the society of bad companions, and later in 
life from the inducements of the publichouse. 
I have well studied the subject, and have been 
struck by the difference between the homes of 
idleness and those where father and sons take 
to some little hobby, such as fretwork, knit- 
ting, &c. The Kinder-garten system has this 
very end in view; unfortunately it is not 
sufficiently followed, specially in the lower 
classes. Anyhow I strongly advise mothers 
and sisters now and then to induce their sons 
and brothers to share their occupations, 
were it only for peace’ sake. 1 have generally 
found boys very much delighted with the 
framework, particularly as they had no tools 
to buy for it, and with a little coaxing they 
will manage a very fair piece to help you on. 
Therefore to the invalid, the blind, and the 
young of both sexes the work may prove 
useful. 

Like everything else, this knitting has a 
drawback; no attempts seem to have been 
made in England to extend its application 
beyond mufflers, nor to greatly diversify the 
stitch. Yet, as shown by the illustrations, 
there are many innovations to be brought in, 
and no doubt when once the class of workers 
whom it specially benefits will have taken it 
in hand, they will soon discover fresh and 
pretty moues of turning it to account. I have 
never tried it, but it occurs to me that the 
braid for bath towels might readily be made on 
the spiked frames in any width, for although 
from twelve to thirty pegs are current in the 
trade, any size could be ordered of a turner. 


As I told you, the work is very old, and in 
all our grandmothers’ workboxes might be 
found a small ivory tube fitted with pegs. 
This tiny instrument is the origin of the frame- 
knitting, and by schoolgirls it is replaced by a 
more primitive tool—the reel. 

The cut represents a cork, another thing 
always ready at hand, but I far prefer the 
machine reel as being so much firmer ; besides, 
the hole is already bored, needing only widen- 
ing to the required size. The cork or recl 
prepared, you have but to fix in the four or six 
pins or needles, which serve as tiny posts on 
which to twine the stitches. Now, with a bit 
of wool, silk, narrow braid, or whatever you 
have at disposal, lay the foundation round, 
thus :—Pass the wool from left to right at the 
back or inside-of the poles, twist it round one 
peg, pass to the next, twist again, and repeat 
for the remaining two or four. You have now 
fastened a loop on each pin. In the second 
circle, do not coil the wool round the pegs, 
but merely hold it in front, with the left hand, 
and make it secure at each post by lifting over 
it, with a large pin, the loop of the first circle. 
‘Work thus, round and round, always keeping 
but one set of loops on the pins; little by 
little you will see your small tube-chain 
emerging down through the hole of the reel ; 
continue till you have the length desired. 
Fig. 1 shows the work mounted on the cork, 
and fig. 2 the pipe in course of execution, 
though very much enlarged. 

Necessarily the cord obtained by the reel 
cannot be very wide, and is only suitable for 
watch-guards, eye-glass chajns, &c. As 
children are seldom trusted with a largeamount 
of silk, they spend their pennies in skeins of 
some hricht, Berlin wool, always giving the 


preference to the shaded and the Dolly Varden 
Then they race one another as to ‘who will 
make the greatest 
number of yards, 
and I assure you 
the boys are not 
by any means the 
drones of the hive. 
When they can 
proudly display 
six, eight, or even 
twelve yards of 
tubing, they re- 
move the loops 
from the pins, 
and fasten off by 
drawing the wool 
tightly through 
all at once. 
“What is to be 
made with that 
endless pipe?” 
you may ask, 
Very pretty and 
compact mats by 
sewing the cord 
round and round, 
just as for the 
string mats, 
and finishing off = 
by an upright wavy border, similar to 
those you have probably often made for 
crochet cuffs. Into one hole work a scal- 
lop of seven long 
trebles, and, without 
any intervening chain, 
make the same number 
of trebles a quarter of 
an inch or so higher up, 
but exactly in the same 
line of holes, To de- 
scend and complete the 
wave make one single 
crochet a thread farther 
on, then seven trebles 
again, slantwise down- 





Fig. 1.—COMMENCEMEN? 
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wards on the level of 
the first group of i 
trebles. Naturally the Wh 
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space between depends 
on the desired depth of 
the fluting. 

A much stouter cord 
can be obtained by 
working it upon two 
opposite pairs of pegs 
on the rectangular 
frame, of which I will 
speak by-and-bye, In- 
deed, many other con- 
trivances will suggest 
themselves to the in- 
telligent girl. 
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ROUND OR CROWN 
FRAME. 

Now, to pass to a 
more important under- 
taking, 1 will tell you Fig, 2.—Cuain Ex- 
how to make a scarf on LARGED. 
the round or circular 
frame. Choose a coarse 
wool. Any of the Scotch fingering yarns are too 
thin, but double Berlin, or, for less expense, 
three or four thread fleecy, will all do very 
nicely. These round frames are not ruinous. 
One of twenty-eight pegs costs about cnt 
shillings, and with it you will produce a at 
less tube, 15 inches in circumference—*. 
right round; the prongs stand a little Ou 
than an inch high and half an inch apart. ae 
your wooden crown in the left hand, seizing * 
inside of the rim with the fingers and rest! 4 
the thumb on the outside. Under this cis 
secure, for a little while, one end of the eae 
and going from left to right, twist 1 x ou 
every peg, gradually twirling the frame a bi 


til you have returned to the starting- 
vemne, whe will always be indicated by the 
end of the wool, just as in the rounds of your 
stockings. At the back of the spikes you 
will have reproduced the continuous line seen 
in fig. 4; the coiling here has formed two 
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Vic. 3.—ROUND FRAME. 


loops, whilst in front there is but one loop 
like for knitting. Work a second round in 
the same way, but instead of twining it all at. 
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once you may do a few at a time—say, six or 
cight—and with your finger or knitting-pin 
lift the under loop over the upper one and let 
it drop at the back. 

_ You have now the whole secret of the work ; 
is it not easy and regular fun? So quickly 
made, too, you will find a quarter of a yard 
oozing out below the frame in no time. When 
you have a good length for a comforter, mind 
that there is but one loop on all the pegs, then 
remove them, and with a threaded needle pass: 
through the loops, puckering them up and 
making them fast by a knot. Repeat this at 
the opposite side and add pretty tassels. Your 
scarf will show large loose webs, whilst the 
Inside will, of course, have the purled appear- 
ance of a stocking. There are several ways 
of slightly altering the web; I will only men- 
tion two or three, leaving to your imagination 
the pleasure of finding out new things. A 
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DEraAIL. 


KRACK 


slighter make consists, for the second row, 
in slipping the loop over a stretched thread, 
instead of the regular loop. In another 
maethod the continuous line lies in front, as 
in fig. 4, which you obtain by curling from 
left to right. In the returning round you pass 
the wool as shown by fig. 5. 





FRAME KNITTING. 
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able to manage many useful articles, as sack- 
slippers, bags for the dressing-room, and even 
straight under-sleeves, supposing you have.a 
smaller frame containing, perhaps, twelve 
teeth. Crochet or knitted lace is a tasteful 
finish to the work. However, before quitting 
the subject, 1 may as well deseribe how to 
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Tic. 6.—RiGur SIpE. 


When instead of three rungs on the peg 
you have four by an exact repetition of the 
first round (fig. 4) you obtain no longer a web 
but a rather pretty open work with a right 
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form, on this frame, a plait-web (see fig. 7), by 
making two rounds according to the first 
explanation, and commence a third one, which 
gives three loops on each spike. Then draw 
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lic. 7.—WRONG SIDE. 


and wrong side as beautifully delineated in 
figs. 6 and 7, for the better understanding of 
the young ones. 

I think with these few directions you will be 


the lowest loop over the two above, and 
repeat as long as required. Evidently the 
scarf becomes closer, and hence warmer, the 
crossing threads of the web are doubled, and 


A422 


when removed from the frame two loops 
necessarily lie together, and must be threaded 
together. If you prefer a strip to a tube, 
work backwards and forwards, the width of 
the band depending on the number of pegs 
taken. 


Lone FRAME Yor FLAT KNITTING. 
With the long frame every one of the above 
stitches can be reproduced, only in lieu of the 
boa you will have a flatter doubling. 


The 
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rectangular frame much resembles the one of 
fig. 10, except that a connecting peg is fitted 
at each end; this kind is, I believe, the sole 
one known in England. A frame of twenty- 
six teeth gives a breadth of’ about twelve 
inches, twofold if worked right round, and 
single if made on one row of spikes. But 
should you not like, for a change, to learn how 
to produce a warm strip without any wrong 
side? 1 will just give you two examples: tic 
the wool round one of the end pegs, leaving 
aside the two corner ones, pass it round the 
opposite spike, and from thence thread it 
from one side to che other, forming a series of 
V’s similar to the foundation of your Swiss 
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dayning. Half of the pegs on either side are 
still empty, now come back in the contrary 
direction, thus shaping X’s or lattice-work 
(hg. 8). 

Lhere is but one strand on every tooth, to 
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obtain @ second bne go through this process 
again, then carefully pull every under strand 
over the upper. Repeat. This method makes 
a double-faced knitting, as in fig. 9, composed 
of webs, separated by straight bars or purls. 
Replace these X’s by eights or a double 
herring-bone, twine a second layer, and again 
draw the first loop over that above and you 
will produce a double-crossed knitting, divided 
not by straight bars, but by a strange inter- 
lacing not unlike the rib of the brioche (figs. 10 
and II). 

To make things quite clear I will go over 
with you the respective ways of making the 
stitches. Iwill dividethem into two classes, 
viz., those adaptable to both round and long 
frames, and those reserved for the long ones 
alone. In every case remember that to 
form a stitch you must always have two 
loops on a prong, the entire work being 
done on the under loop, which, slipped 
ever the peg, falls inside. When pos- 
sible, always pull with the finger instead 
of the needle, as it is net only easier but 
We quicker. 

* 1.—Left to Right.—Pass the wool to the 

back between two spikes, bring it again 

forward, then round to the back again 
passing it this time behind two pegs ; bring the 
wool forward, and from right to left, curl it 
round the second peg, then behind two and re- 
peat to theend. Second round alike ; you have 
two loops, at each prong lift the under loop 
over the top one. At the end of the circle 
one loop only remains on the pegs, as in fig. 3. 


For a thicker rib twine three rounds before 
one is picked up; consequently when the 
under one has been dropped there must always 
be two loops instead of one on the spikes. In 
a lighter make only prepare one round, and 
for every succeeding circle drop the stitch 
over the strand of wool just held in front. 

Right to Left.—To bring the wool 
in front, exactly the reverse of the 
preceding method, drop the end of wool 
inside, and_ twist it round each post from 
right to left, back to the right and across 
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iwo pegs, bringing the 
wool inside, to the 
right again between the 
two enclosing pegs. 
Continue thus. At 
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the end of the circle you will have ty 
twirls on each prong (fig. 4). For the 
second round proceed with a single strand 
as shown in fig. 5. ‘Two rows similar to the 
first will give four twirls, two of which 
are dropped each time, and thus produce an 
open work, with a wrong and a right side, as 
exemplified by figs. 6 and 7. 

2. This class includes the two fancifyl 
foundations representing X’s and herring. 
bone. 

All the various ways are now, I hope, tho- 
roughly mastered, and the only puzzle that 
remains is what to do with these tubes oy 
strips which we cannot shape with our ele. 
mentary machine, the forerunner of the round 
Rapid or the long Lamb’s knitting-machines, 
Besides the bed-socks, little bags, and scarves 
already alluded to, I would suggest an 
attempt at the large carriage purses, provided 
they have a lining of sateen or sarsanet. 
These fashionable pouches, enlargements of 
the old money purses, could be made in strips 
seamed together, leaving, of course, a large 
centre slit for the hand; the ends, drawn 
tightly, terminate, like the mufflers with 
tassels; each compartment is separated by 
big ivory rings. The circular Imitting might 
also answer the purpose, if, to form the slt 
the tube was broken at the right height, by 
working backwards and forwards instead of all 
round. A nice cover could likewise be con- 
trived for a chair-bolster, and numberless 
petticoats, straight vests, wraps, quilts, sofa 
and carriage rugs, &c. The colouring need 
not be uniform; contrasting horizontal stripes 
are obtained in the usual manner by changing 
the wool at regular intervals. Longitudinal 
bands cannot be executed on the frame, but 
evidently the effect may be produced by sewing 
together stripes of various colours, their ends 
being mounted on a large wooden pin and 
cast off as for ordinary knitting. A fringe ora 
crochet or knitted lace will prettily complete 
the whole. I would further advise you to try 
to introduce simple little patterns so much in 
vogue for knitted gloves. PENELOPE, 
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WOMEN OF INTELLECT. 


MADAME DE STAEL. . 


x 


(iO ADAME. DE 

STAEL was 
| born and lived 
ave) during a period 
‘| i when the lite 

Wi. rary career was 
V. not recognised 
















“aia, so distinctly 

“pase HER! es open towomen 
Git nit ed as it is in the 
Ni aC present cen- 
sani . Car. -, works were, no 
NOU ns ‘doubt, hailed 
HN ‘ake and read with 
wa _applause and 


appreciation, but:there was probably a feeling 
that in adopting a literary ,career she was 
seeking to overstep the legitimate sphere of a 
woman’s influence, which, together with her 
love of political intrigue and the dangers and 
persecutions which this entailed, combined: to 
prevent her from reaping the full satisfaction 
that she would otherwise have derived from 
her undoubted celebrity. ee 

Anne Louise Germaine Necker; born in 
1766, was the daughter of the celebrated 
financier who strove in vain to stem the tide of 
the French Revolution, whose~enlightened 
views were too advanced to be acceptable to 
the King and the corrupt. privileged classes, 
yet whose timidity prevented him from boldly 
casting in his lot with that of the best’ leaders 
of the popular party. A native of Geneva, 
and sent to Paris at the early age of fifteen, he 
rose from the post of clerk to that of partner 
in Kelusson’s bank. He was appointed Resi- 
dent of the Genevese Republic at the French 
Court, and the Duc de Choiseul subsequently 
made him administrator of the French East 
India Company, in which capacity he managed 
to accumulate a considerable fortune. To his 
essay, written in 1773, and entitled ‘‘ Eloge de 
Colbert,” the Academy prize was awarded; 
he also attracted public attention by his 
writings on the corn Jaws, and having estab- 
lished his reputation as a financial adminis- 
trator, he was appointed Director-General of 
the finances in 1777. 

Necker had married Mademoiselle Curchod, 
the daughter of a Genevese Minister, a lady 
remarkable for her beauty and her accom- 
plishiments, the tendency of whose intellect, 
however, was heavier and more profoundly 
learned than that of her witty and vivacious 
daughter. This daughter was an only child, 
and Madame Necker, who had an exalted 
standard of education, and who was probably 
encouraged in the pursuance of the high-pres- 
Sure system by the precocity which the child 
displayed, accustomed her from an early age 
to the society of grown-up people, to draw- 
mg-room conversation, and to an atmosphere 
of political discussion. Madame de Staél was 

red up to publicity from her cradle, and this 
early training, combined with an active restless 
intellect to produce that habit of mind from 
Which she never wholly set herself free, and 
which.made her shrink from a secluded life 
as a peculiarly terrible doom. 

But the undue strain upon imperfectly 
develcped powers produced its inevitable 
result, and by the time she reached the age of 
‘ourteen it was necessary to send this preco- 
sci child mto the country for rest and 
hi ange. Even under these circumstances the 
' id oer intellect asserted itself, for we are 
o’d that she and her friend, Mademoiselle 

uber, spent their time in writin plays and 
Poetry, which they themselves recited, dressed 
in the character ‘of muses ! This,. however, 


. collapse in health, ceased to take: any. 
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was probably all.in. the. way-of- amusement, 


since Madame Necker, after her ‘daughter’s 


whatever in the progress of her education, A 


‘clever woman and'a good woman, I yet gather: 


that Madame’ Necker was essentially dui? 
She would have moulded her daughter, accord- 
ing to her own notions, into a pedant, but 
when these notions were thwarted, she could 
not perceive that the girl possessed any genius. 


,-Wit she probably could not understand, and 
: therefore failed to appreciate, and her frequent 


answer to those who sought to gratify her by 
praising Mademoiselle Necker’s powers of 
conversation and repartee Was, ‘All that is 
nothing—nothing to what I intended to make 
her ! 


’ The result of the little encouragement or 
-, French-Court, placed her once more in the 


notice which she received from her mother 
was to bring Madame de Staél into closer 


companionship with her ‘father.’ Necker’s ~ 


affection for his only child was intense, and as 
the girl grew up to womanhood he watched 
the development of her genius with pleasure 
and with pride. He superintended her educa- 
tion, exercised her intellect, corrected her 
errors and affections ; she, on her part, strove 


to cultivate her-powers from a- praiseworthy- 


desire to fit herself to be his companion, and 
thus to afford him some relaxation from the 
daily cares of public responsibility. The 
mutual love aud sympathy thus early estab- 
lished continued unchanged till the day of his 
death. Many years after, at a time when the 


words were an epitaph, she wrote; ‘I. owe no 


gratitude on earth but to God and my father ; 
the remainder of my days has passed in con- 
tention; he alone poured his blessing over 
them.” And however much posterity may 
dissent from her estimate of Necker as a 
statesman, the devotion which prompted her 


‘unqualified eulogy: of his: abilities shows at 


least that in Madame de Staél, restless, vain, 
cynical though she was, cold though she may 
have been in some of the relationships of life, 
the teachings of her heart were yet not wholly 
subservient to those of her head. 

In 1781 Necker published in his “ Compte 
Rendu,” addressed to the King, a statement 
of the finances past and present, which occa- 
sioned no little excitement, and which was 
virulently attacked by Maurepas. Necker de- 
manded a seat in the Cabinet as a sign from 
the king of his support and favour, and on 
this being refused, fe resigned the office of 
Director-General, and retired to Coppet, near 
Geneva, an estate which he had recently 
bought. ie 

An account of the different financial ad- 
ministrations which succeeded one another 


during the period that elapsed between. 
Necker’s first resignation and his second‘: 
acceptance of office would belong rather to ’ 


the history of the nation than to the sketch of 
the life of an individual. For the next six 
years, while the French Revolution was inevi- 
tably tending towards its consummation—a 
consummation which neither Calonne nor 
Loménie de Brienne, nor Necker himself 
could by any management of financial affairs, 
have possibly prevented—Madame de Staél in 
the comparative seclusion of Coppet, was 
training and testing her literary talents, was 
winning applause from those with whom she 
associated, and was acquiring confidence in 
herself. 

Life at Coppet, as compared with that in 
Paris, was no doubtdull; but, as compared with 
the life that many English girls are accustomed 
to lead between the ages of fifteen and twenty, 
it must have been full of excitement and 
variety. ‘The house of a distinguished exile 
‘was not likely to be wanting in guests, and 
long before she flashed upon fashionable 
Parisian, society, Madame de Staél had found 
a public in her father’s friends. In accordance 
with a social custom of the day, she was ¢ne 
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couraged to read out in company the tales, 


poems, and plays with which her imagination 
teemed. .No doubt a good deal of flattery 
was bestowed upon her ‘as an eminent man’s 
daughter; no doubt much indulgence was ex- 
tended towards the productions of a lovely 
-and agreeable young” lady; probably her 
earlier writings possessed but slight intrinsic 
merit; nevertheless they must to a certain 
extent have been interesting as the work 
of a young intellect and as giving promise 
of the fine fruit that was to follow. Any- 
how, these early publie readings and the 
applause with which they were received gave 
her confidence and taught her to believe in her 
own genius. 


midst of that brilliant society which by her 
wit and conversation she was peculiarly fitted 
to adorn, and the exclusion from which in 
after yeats*was one of her bitterest trials, 
Upon: her marriage, and in her new capacity 
as ambassadress, she was presented at Court, 
and shortly after made her literary début by 
the publication of her “Letters -on the 
Writings ‘of Rousseau.”, Courted as a con- 
versationalist, applauded as an author, with 
the' prestige of a high social position and the 
reputation of a wit and an improvisatrice, it 
must have seemed to her then as if the ideal 
existence of which she had probably dreamed 
when at Coppet was destined indeed to be 
hers.. But’ Madame de Staél began her 
brilliant career at the critical moment when an 
‘old order of things was about to be swept 
_ away to make room fora new. Her place in 
society and the places of such as her were 
speedily to be included among the infringe- 
ments of the “rights of, man”; and, for all 
her wit ‘and:all her talent; she was as power- 
less to preserve her sa/on 4s Marie Antoinette, 
with all her beauty and all her courage, was 
powerless to save her husband’s sovereignty. 

In 1788 Necker was recalled to the Ministry; 
and not long after, the convocation of the 
States-General being loudly demanded by the 
people, the King, by the advice of his 
Minister, was induced to make this concession 
to popular claims. The event was fixed for 
May 5th, 1789. Madame de Staél, who 
shared her father’s liberal views, hailed the 
assembling of the States-General as a first 
step in the right direction. Long afterwards 
she wrote: “I shall never forget the hour 
that I saw the twelve hundred deputies of 
France pass in procession to church to hear 
mass. the day before the opening of the 
Assembly. It was a very imposing sight, 
and very new to the French.” She admitted 
that she ‘ gave herself up to the liveliest hope 
on seeing national’ representatives for the first 
time in France.” But Madame de Staél, 
whose lessons in liberalism had been taught 
her by her father, looked to the establishment 
of a constitution framed on the English model 
as the remedy for all the evils of which the 
people complained. Necker trusted, by the 
introduction of such a measure, to avert im- 
pending calamities, but Necker, though his 
daughter naturally failed to perceive this, was 
really too weak to guide the temper of the 
times, and he fell between his loyalty to the 
King and his desire to serve the suffering 
people. His half measures alienated the one 
without conciliating the other, and, after the 
insurrection of the 14th July, his popularity 
gradually waned, till, in 1790, he recéived his 
final dismissal, and retired once more ta 
Coppet. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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PRAYER FOR GIRLS. 


AOS i? G iver of all, to Thee my heart is given, © 
: Ve I.n Thy almighty arms I peacefully would rest; 


ry is R enew in me the precious gifts of heaven, 
L ove, joy, and peace—which make one truly blest. 


S oon shall we see Thee in Thy glorious beauty. 


Aa 


fabcte 


O Father, make me pure and true of heart, 
W illing to follow in the paths of duty, 
N ever to forsake the noble ‘ better part.” 


IO 
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Be 


P roduce in me a wish to love and serve Thee, 

A messenger of Heaven to all around me here; 
P revent in me whate’er Thou seest unholy 

E ver to hide Thy image—to my heart most dear; 
R eveal Thy presence, Lord, and drive away my 


ae 
Ze 


si 
ph 


\Y \) 
, 
\ 


A. O. DUTT. 





EXAMINATIONS, AND HOW TO PREPARE FOR THEM. 


A GIRL’S INFLUENCE. 






| ONG ago, in the 
x= days of the fairies, 
it is told that girls 
were sometimes 
known to have the 
gift of healing by 
touch, and you 
may guess they 
were then much 
run after, and of 
great use among 
their friends. 
‘These days are gone, and that gift is now 
rever heard of, but you, girls, have a power 
remaining quite as wonderful and every bit as 
serviceable. And what is that? Spiritual 
influence, young folks. Indeed, I am not 
sure but that the spiritual influence you may 
exercise, if you choose, is worth any number 
of the gifts of that age of sleeping beauties 
and enchanted castles. 

Most of you—there are just a few sleepy 
heads excepted—are eager for power of some 
sort. You see that life is too serious an affair 
to be frittered away in doing nothing, and you 
don’t want to be spoken about in the long run 
as having lived altogether in vain. Sensible 
girls! There is nothing like leaving one’s mark, 
though it be but a little mark, on the world. 
‘Try, then, to have influence, for by it we may 
multiply ourselves to almost any extent, and 
have a hand in many another person’s schemes 
and—not in a bad sense—a finger in many 
another person’s pies. 

“Tt is a fine subject,” says Mary, ‘‘but of no 

practical account to me, for influence I have 
none.” Don’t you remember, Mary, how the 
wren said, as he dipped his beak into the lake, 
“Thou art lessened by this mouthful”? The 
wren, no doubt, expressed himself boastfully, 
but he spoke sound philosophy, for even the 
least has some power. You have relations and 
Inends and acquaintances, so you have plenty 
of influence, and you could hardly be without 
it even if you went to play the hermit in a 
wood and live on crusts and watercresses. 
_ The first field for the exercise of influence 
1s certainly home. Never go out of your 
way, but siart with what lies nearest. There 
are most difficulties there, for it is much easier, 
as everyone knows, to appear a model worthy 
of imitation to people we meet, say, once a 
week, than to those who see us every hour of 
the day. But at home you should begin. Be 
good daughters and loving sisters, and the 
greater blessing will follow that influence for 
which you have leisure out of doors. How 
much a girl can do to make her father’s house 
brighter and happier, and how sweet a tran- 
sition it will be when she comes to supply 
sunshine to a house of her own! ‘You have 
cver been an angel to me,” a poet said, when 
on his death-bed, to his wife. May many a 
one, girls, have as good reason some day for 
using the same words about you ! 

Be eager for opportunities both at home 
and abroad, but not too eager either, for we 
may become greedy of power just as we may 
ua money. Keep within bounds in this as in 
Fite aig and indeed the sober joys of in- 

uence are enough to satisfy anyone. 

The best influence lies in example. In real 
fentleness and a consistent life there is some- 
thee very persuasive ; never forget that. Be, 

}, 4S Near perfection as you can. 
ee a ae am I saying? ‘Whatever you 
feet ink about yourselves, my friends, per- 

women, as perhaps I have told you before, 


do not run thirteen to the dozen. Indeed, 
someone says there are only two good women 
in the whole world, and of these one is dead 
and the other cannot be found. I only men- 
tion this calculation, however, as a curiosity, 
my own opinion being that it would be absurd 
to make a lower estimate than half a dozen 
good women at least to every good man. 

If the best influence lies in example, the 
worst very often lies in advice. You think, 
Julia, this is a hit at you. Well, if the cap 
fits you, little one, wear it. Nobody likes 
being preached to, or to have even the best 
counsel administered for all the world as if it 
were a black draught. Do it gently if at all, 
just like my Nanette, who wrote the other 
day a letter of advice to her brother, and “I 
know you will not take it amiss,” she added, 
‘from your poor sister who loves you.” 
Who could take it amiss when it was put in 
that way? 

When you have influence, don’t boast about 
it or encourage other people either to boast 
about it for you. A friend once told me he 
had overheard a girl’s mother telling how her 
daughter could twist him round her little 
finger. ‘‘ From that moment,” said he, ‘the 
feat was impossible.” His self-love got upin 
arms at the suggestion that he was not quite 
a free agent. So if any of you girls think 
yourselves born to rule the universe, or any 
single individuals in ‘it, you had better keep 
the notion to yourselves. 

Influence is not to be measured by the 
stir it makes in starting. Kisses, it is said, 
are not accompanied by so loud a ss al as 
cannon-balls, but they echo a great deal longer 
through the universe. Example, too, is a 
silent sort of speech, but it is far more power- 
ful than if you kept your tongue wagging all 
day like a lambkin’s tail. 

‘Werds, however, are not to be despised ; the 
great thing is to take care to have them few 
and choose them well. Such was the case 
with one I remember, whose name the world 
never heard, and whose address, if she is still 
living, Ido not snow. All I am quite certain 
about is that Ly gentle words, united to a 
most perfect character, she acquired so great 
an influence over all her friends, that one of 
them said to me no later than yesterday, 
«‘ As to my thoughts, Iam not sure to whom 
they belong: I know not whether they are 
hers or mine.” JAMES MASON. 


EXAMINATIONS, AND HOW TO 
PREPARE FOR THEM. 


Qaee?” HERE can 


scarcely be a 





Girt’s Own 
PAPER who 
does not know 
something 
about exami- 
nations, either 
by reading, by 
conversation, 
or from prac- 
tical experi- 
“ence; and it 
wis not in the 
ff}. least to be sup- 
/.. posed that all 
our readers 
hold the same 
views with regard to them. Some like ex- 
aminations ; some dislike them; some think 
they do good, while others think that they 
do harm. Let us try to discover some of the 
causes for these widely different views, and 
calmly consider the question of examinations 
generally. 

The word examination Jitevally means to 


«reader of THE 
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test by a balance, to weigh exactly; education 
ally, that is, in the sense in which we wish 
to examine it, it means to inquire into, to try 
by question. An examination may test our 
general knowledge without any special pre- 
paration for it, or it may follow a particular 
course of study, and it may be either writtez 
or oral. 

Everyone knows that there are some things 
about which one has ‘‘asort of idea,” a hazy 
kind of feeling that one knows “all about it,” 
but that if one were called upon to makea 
speech, or to give a written account of the 
subject in question, one would make rather a 
sorry figure. This being admitted, it becomes 
clear that we donot always know as much as 
we think we know. The difference between 
what some people know, and what they think 
they know is often very considerable! One 
strong argument in favour of examinations is 
that it is good for us to know exactly what we 
know, or at least to be tested by another 
standard than our own, in order to prevent our 
falling into false positions, or attempting to 
undertake work for which we are totally in- 
competent. 

Imagine some one who thinks he knows 
“all about”? medicine and setting up for a 
doctor, or someone who thinks he knows all 
about ships and the sea and applying for the 
office of captain! What would be the inevit- 
able result if each of these men was able to 
command the position sought withqut any 
form of inquiry being made or proof to be 
shown that he was “ duly qualified”? That 
people have acted in this way, if not exactly 
in these special cases, is a fact, and a fact 
which has been productive of very injurious 
results. Notably has this been the case with 
teachers, it not having been unusual to suppose 
that axyone can teach! 

Happily this way of thinking is. now 
beginning to be old-fashioned, and examina- 
tions are doing their utmost to place educa- 
tion on a higher level. Schools are inspected, 
pupils are examined, teachers obtain certifi- 
cates, and many positions both for girls and 
boys, men and women, can only be obtained 
by public examination. It is less a question 
now whether the place suits the person, than 
whether the person suits the place. 

Examinations are certainly an established 
fact, and it is probable that the earnest desire, 
on the part of those who are real workers and 
thoreughly honest, is the main cause of their 
enormous extension. ‘That they may be 
carried to excess is possible. That intensely 
competitive examinations are healthy is doubt- 
ful. ‘That a/Z examinations are préjudicial to 
health is an utterly false assertion. The causes 
of the disrepute into which examinations some- 
times fall are worthy of investigation, and they 
must be sought for in the many and various 
motives of the different grades of persons con- 
nected with them. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that none of these persons are entirely 
disinterested ; they include children, parents, 
teachers, and examiners. I think I may safely 
say that some faults belong to each of these 
classes, and though I do not propose to dis- 
cuss each seriatim, yet the general bearing of 
this remark will be borne out by what follows. 

Examinations have a right use and a wrong 
one; they have their advantages, but they 
also have their disadvantages; and conse- 
quently we find that there are bad results as 
well as good ones to be traced to them. A 
few words as to their right uses. 

1. As tests of exact and real knowledge 
they are invaluable; they place one in an 
honest position with regard to one’s fellows. 
They help us to distinguish what we know 
from what we fancy we know. They point 
out to us those subjects of study which require 
our special attention; they show us our weak 

oints, besides giving us the satisfaction of 
fnowing that we have accomplished some- 
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thing. In other words they encourage us to 
work and correct our errors in working, and 
help us to become ‘realities’ and not 
“shams.” 

2. As encouragements their value is scarcely 
of less importance, and to those who are 
brave enough to work for the love of the work 
itself the satisfaction which comes from 
having done well in an examination is beyond 
description. 

3. As guides, especially to private students, 
who have few opportunities of judging from 
any other standpoints than their own, they 
point out the position they take in the world 
at large when measured by a general standard 
of opinion. 

Many points might be given here, but we 
will pass on to another view of the case, what 
has been called the wrong uses of exami- 
nations :— 

1, The narrowing of the depth and breadth 
of intelligent culture and the degeneracy into 
a system of cram and superficial knowledge in 
order to secure a ‘‘ pass” must always be 
looked upon by true educationists as a wrong 
use of examinations. A necessary evil some 
people call it, surely without having sufficiently 
weighed the matter. Where does the fault 
lie? Inthe pupil? Inthe teacher? In the 
examination questions? Where? 

2. The pushing on of quick pupils to obtain 
distinctions, to the disadvantage of the mode- 
rate and slow workers in aclass, is another 
wrong use to which some persons put exami- 
nations. 

3. The undue pressure put upon some to 
secure success, whether self-inflicted or other- 
wise, cannot be a good or right use of 
examinations, and yet how often one hears of 
this pressure. Injudicious parents in some 
cases urging their children forward; enthu- 
siastic and eager teachers overtasking young 
brains; or ambitious and over-wrought stu- 
dents pursuing a reckless and ill-regulated 
course of study to pass an examination, which 
in its very preparation has eaten out the life 
and health ! 

The inquiry into this phase of the subject 
might be pursued much further, but we will 
proceed to find out some of the effects of 
examinations, both good and bad, and leave 
our readers to decide what they consider to be 
advantages or disadvantages. In their re- 
flections here, too, we would ask them to con- 
sider whether the system of examinations is 
always al fault, or whether the evils which 
arise may not spring in many cases rather from 
its abuse than its legitimate use. 

1, Examinations help us to establish an 
approximate standard of the acquirements and 
culture of people in the mass. This enables 
us to classify and arrange persons and things. 
It helps us to put “the right person in the 
right place.” 

2. Examinations often require great detail 
and minuteness of work, hence they encourage 
patient research and steady perseverance. In 
many cases they create a desire for the dest, 
for excellence in everything one undertakes, 
for reading up much more than is required to 
“‘pass”’ the special subjects of study, for wider 
and better reading than one has been accus- 
tomed to indulge in, for real thought and seri- 
ous inquiry for legitimate grounds upon which 
to form a judgment on a given subject; in 
fact, they tend to produce the most admirable 
order of mind. 

3. But examinations are often productive of 
undue emulation, jealousy, and prejudice. They 
sometimes, especially when success (as often 
happens) follows ‘ cramming,” produce a 
conceited, ill-regulated, and contemptuous 
order of mind: we know these people toler- 
ably well, and give them a class to themselves 
in the world. We call them “ prigs.” 

4. Some examinations have .such . definitely 
marked features that, after a little careful ana- 
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lysis of previously given questions, their re- 
quirements may be reduced to the state of a 
series of probabilities. This often leads 
“adventurers” both among teachers and 
pupils, to “cram” up to the particular points 
and produce an artificial and much-to-be- 
deprecated educational polish. One might 
compare this to veneered furniture, plated 
metal, &c., which are often well got up, 
expensive, showy, but valueless. 

5. Examinations are accused of producing 
nervous diseases and mental disorders. We 
cannot deny that they sometimes do this. 
But why? Are there no circumstances to 
blame outside the examination ? 

What little child is there who is incapable 
of answering a question? Who is thrown 
into a state of nervous excitement because a 
question has been asked? There may be some 
children of this kind, but are they healthy ? 
What boys or girls are there who will not 
have to answer many questions during life; 
accept many positions not always quitein keep- 
ing with their wishes ; fulfil many duties which 
are not real pleasures? What man or woman 
is there who will not be called upon to pass 
many judgments; to take decisive steps in 
many duties of life; to undertake many 
duties which will not be perfectly agree- 
able ? 

My reader who has so far followed will 
agree with me that some sort of preparation 
should be given to the little one for the duties 
of youth, and to the youth for the duties of 
maturity. Perhaps no better preparation 
could be given in many cases than by a steady 
system of examinations. One point only I 
insist on, ze examination shall be sutted to the 
age, acquirements, and temperament of the 
examined. By degrees the nervousness, in- 
decision, hesitation, fear, &c., will all dis- 
appear, and aclear, cool, decided, well-regu- 
lated mind must be the natural outcome of 
such a course of training. When people 
plunge headlong into impossible studies and 
work at impossible speed to make up for 
defective training or idleness, or to satisfy an 
unworthy ambition, or from some other cause, 
then these evils will result; but I dezy that the 
examination itself is the sole cause of the 
evil. 

6. One evil I should like to point out specially 
to the readers of THE GIRL’s Own PAPER. 
It is the increased production of unsatisfactory 
books—“ cram-books.”” They are, as a rule, 
replete with errors, but they are cheap and 
have a wide circulation. They should be 
avoided. They are deceptive, and those who 
build up their minds on such a foundation will 
be shallow, frivolous, and conceited. 

Let us now for a short time turn our atten- 
tion to the best methods of preparing for an 
examination. 

All who have read carefully up to this point 
will realise that the writer assumes that no 
one would attempt to pass a public examina- 
tion without having a good foundation of 
general knowledge. Now we yamay fairly 
launch out into the question of partieilars. 

I. First obtain the syllabus of subjects which 
you will be expected to answer questions upon. 

2. Obtain the necessary books required. 

3. Fix the certain amount of ,timé€’ to: be 
devoted daily to each subject, andkeep to’it. 

4. Concentrate your whole thotiZht and at- 
tention on the subject -in hand. “Bo-not for 
one moment suppose that you can comfortably 
carry on a conversation with your friends while 
you are ‘getting up” the prescribed pages. 

5. Make from memory notes of the por- 
tions you. feel you have mastered, and compare 
these with the books you have studied. 

6. Clear up every difficulty as you .go, 
either by reference to other books or to per- 
sons to whom you can apply. ce 

7- Never be satisfied with ‘that will do” 
unless you have done your best. 


which have already been given in previous 
examinations, and test yourself by them, 

A good preparation for examination can 
scarcely fail to produce a good pass, and to 
secure this let us sum up a few points to be 
remembered :— 

1. Carry out fully all the printed rules 
provided for you. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, 
well. 

3. Write your answers (for the most 
at once on the examination paper. Do not 
make. rough copies. There. is not time to 
copy, for one thing ; and in copying. mistakes 
often occur. ie 

4. Do not write something that you happen 
to know in the place of something that you 
happen not to know. Answer the question 
asked of you, and keep to the point. The 
question, the whole question, and nothing but 
the question, will be a good motto for 
examinees. 

5. Do not spend too much time over the 
first few questions. Find out how many 
questions are expected of you and arrange the 
time given to the best possible advantage. 


6. Read your question at least twice before 
writing your answer, and be sure that you see 
exactly what is required of you. 

This inquiry, though far from complete, will 
perhaps open up a new vein of thought to 
some who are interested in examinations. It 
will be clear that there are several ways of 
viewing an examination before we givea judg- 
ment as toits use, and that there are certain 
natural defects in examination, systems as in 
most other things in this life. We donot put 
them forward as being perfect, but we do wish 
to show that those who dread them most and 
abuse them most are probably the people who 
have never thought of them in the true light, 
and who include among them some persons 
who regard them in the light of modern inno- 
vations, and as instruments of torture. 


J. P.M. 


8. Provide yourself with copies of questions, 


and spell 


part) 


HOME TRADES—III. 


BooKBINDING (continued). 


EXT, prepare the 
plough, securing 
the cutter, or 
shear, wiih the 
screw, and wedg- 
ing the frame of 
the plough with a. 
scrap of paper, 1 
unsteady. Let the 
point of the shear 
just touch the 
when fixed into 





volume : 
the vice. Measure on the outside leaves i. 
each end how much may be spared from the 


leaves of the 


cutting off as little as possible, con- 
o a clean border. Take 
the back and top of 


margin, 
sistently with obtaining 
the hammer and knock 
the book quite square. Place the cutting 
boards on each side, respectivel , the ae 
one beyond the margin of the. leaves to i 
cut, and the top one so as to form a line Indl 
cated by the marks already measuring the oa 
margin. Fix all in the Jaying-press, the et 
being perfectly even, and turned downwards, 
ready for the cutting of the. foredge ~ 
long way of the leaves. Take the. plough by 
the screw-handles on seen sty ad 
laning, or ploughing, backwards ane ©" 
fonda” your Wott hand to the book, tarning 
the handles at each forward pass of the shea 
from you, but very slightly indeed, becauses ! 
it were pressed violently forwards, it ve : 
force its way through too many leaves 4 


a] 


~ 
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time, and probably tear, or rub them out of 
lace, and fail to make a clean cut and to 
fave a polished surface. As the process of 
shearing is going on remove any loose shreds 
of the paper which may be in the way. 
Having ploughed the foredge, leave the head 
and tail of the leaves uncut for the present. 
The next business is to glue up the back to 
hold all the sewn compartments the better 
together, and to make them take the form, 
and retain it, produced by the process called 
«younding.” Take the backing-hammer and 
beat the book at the back and head, and when 
quite true place it between old boards of any 
kind, firmly screwing it into the laying press, 
the “slips” being well drawn down out of 
the way on either side, underneath the old 
boards, to preserve them from glue. Then 
apply the latter well heated, but in no great 
uantity; remove what is superfluous, and 
leave it to dry for about three-quarters of an 


hour. 

All books should be more orless convex in 
the back, and proportionably concave in the 
foredge. To effect this change in form, so 
hold the book in the left hand as to force out 
one edge of the back into a sharp angle, 
making the back to form a continuation of the 
side. Lay it thus held on the table; then 
beat the back with the face of the hammer 
to flatten it on the latter, and, after several 
firm strokes up and down, turn the book, re- 
versing the angle of the back, and treating it 
inthe same way. On closing the book after 
the repetition of this process it will have 
assumed the form desired. 

The time has now come for ploughing the 
head and tail, and the cutting-boards are to 
be placed again in position, first for the head 
and then for the tail, always keeping the back 
of the book towards you, and then the edges 
Will be ready for colouring, if desired. 

In case you should wish, for example, to 
give your book red edges, procure some pow- 
dered vermilion, and mix it with paste; lay 
down all the leaves on the table askew, or 
“fanning” them, z.e. opening them all out, so 
as to show each other’s edges successively, one 
beneath another. First hold one end of the 
book, and when the other end is “fanned” 
pass a brush dipped in the vermilion paste 
over the edges, then hold it at the other end 
as soon as dry, and fan the uncoloured portion, 
painting it also. Afterwards turn the book 


on the other side, and repeat the double - 


operation as before described. 

The colour being dry, draw the slips out of 
the way, replace the backing boards, the thick 
edge of the boards towards the back.of the 
book, at about the sixteenth of an inch from 
It on either side. Tighten the vice of the 
lying-press on the boards and book, the back 
upwards. Then (the glue being tacky, and 
hearly dry) the grooves on either side of the 
back have to be formed. ‘To accomplish this 
take the hammer and beat the back with the 
sharp, adze-shaped end, crosswise (or slant- 
Ing), not on the rounded centre of the back, 
ut down one side in regularly successive 
lines, and then down on the other side, always 
taking the same forward direction. This will 


Press the angles of the back over the backing: ° 


_ Doards, forming a groove on either side be- 

, Neath them. 

It is time now that the millboard covers be 
Mepared, That called the ‘ Buckingham,” 
of Maidenhead, is one of the best desoriptions. 

All kinds are sold by weight, and the heaviest 
ave Superior in quality, the black being made 
3 old naval tarred rope, and the darker and 
larder the better. A new sort of board has 
ately been manufactured, which is composed 
of Wood-pulp, and intended to supersede the 


ni ean strawbgard, Whichever kind may 
nit your purpose? lay. a sheet.on:the table and’ 


the 00K upon it, and measuré ‘accurately ‘with 


t “Wwing-compass, Obtaining the width by ex-. 


Pavers 


tending it from the back of the book to the 
edge of the smaller bolt, or fold in the foredge. 

Then mark the length and width on the 
millboard with the bodkin. After screwing 
them up, knock them square, they can be cut 
by the plough laid up against a ‘‘cut-against,” 
or held steadily by hand in a cutting-press, 
under the sort of lever-guillotine knife; or 
else by means of ‘fixing one handle of the 
large shear-scissors in the vice of the lying 
machine, and pressing down the other to cut 
it. When the covers are ready, lay them on 
each side of the book, respectively ; mark the 
inside of each, and arrange where the several 
pairs of holes are to be pierced, those nearest 


to the back being opposite the hemp cords. 


belonging to them; open out the strands of 
the slips, scrape the points, and taking a little 
paste between your thumb and forefinger, twist 
them into points so as to pass them easily 
through the holes to be made in the covers. 
Take the bodkin, or awl, and pierce the first 
hole slantwise through the cover, first on the 
outside, about half-an-inch from the edge which 
is to lie in the groove of the back, and then 
turn the cover, and make the fellow-hole out 
through the cover again in a sloping direction 
from the first, and about half-an-inch from it. 
Pass the slips through the holes, and ‘draw- 
in” firmly, tapping them gently so as to close 
the frayed pieces of the holes closely upon 
each; after this cut them off flush with the 
covers, and lay the latter alternately on the 
knocking-down iron, and, holding the hammer 
very square, beat them gently, till quite flat 
with the boards, 

The pasting of end-papers should now be 
finished ; two leaves on each side will be loose, 
the third or coloured leaf is to be pasted down 
inside each millboard cover. The millboard 
may be lined if desired, but this should be done 
when the boards are made. 

This accomplished, fix the book into the 
laying-press, and cut out the thick brown-paper 
for making a spring back. It should be made 
double the width of the back, and an inch 
longer at each end, and then folded double. 
Glue the back of the book, and lay one-half of 
the brown paper along it, taking care that it be 
laid on the outer side of one of the folds. 
Rub it down well with the folder; lay back 
over it the loose half of the brown paper, and 
make a cut at each end, exactly in the crease 
of the fold, dividing the loose from the glued 
portion at each end, head and tail of the book, 
making the cutting in the crease of the fold 
nearly as far up as the first bands, respectively. 
Then cut off the ends of the glued half of the 
brown paper quite flush with the head and tail 
of the back. 

The binder’s cloth should next be prepared. 
Cut out a piece a good inch wider than the 
covers of the book every way. Lay it on the 
table upon a clean sheet of paper, the inside 
upwards, and brush some hot, but rather thin 
glue quickly all over it with a large firm brush, 
and not very thickly laid on. Remove any 
scraps that the brush may leave, and fix the 
book as soon as possible into the cloth cover, 
first one side, and then turning it over on the 
back to lay it on the other side. Take the 
folder then and rub the cloth very care- 
fully and rapidly over, that it may adhere to 
the covers in every part, and fit well into the 
grooves. Next, hold up all the leaves with 
the left hand, resting the back of the book on 
the table, and tuck in the margin of the cloth 
under the back of the book at head and tail 
with the folder, there being an opening in the 
spring-back to allow for its insertion. After 
this, take the shears and cut off the four 
corners of the cloth, but not quite flush with 
those of the millboard. Indent the bend of 
the cloth:corners with the tliumb-nail; so as to 
make a sharp fold closely to the mill-board 
when tuming in the cloth. Draw the margin 
evenly over at the side, and then each end 
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successively, repeating the operation -at ‘the 
other side. Shut the book speedily when the 
work is done; lay the pressing-boards on 
either side, within the grooves, and place all 


exactly in the centre of the press, or under a 
heavy weight. 


(To be concluded.) 


THAT AGGRAVATING 
SCHOOL GIRL. 
By the Author of “ Wild Kathleen.” ” 
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| CHAPTER XXIX.. | 


“WISE AS SERPENTS, HARMLESS AS DOVES.” 








ELEN! Oh! Helen, 
I want to dance 
up to the moon,”’ 
exclaimed Rosie - 
Bell, by ‘way’ of 
morning greeting; one 
day as she:danced into 
her schoolfellow’stoom. 

Helen Edison’s ‘con- 
: valescence was’ suffi- 
jy Clently assured not to be very 
w, Sreatly endangered by any 
ordinary shock, but-neverthe- 
less the colour that. rushed 
into her cheeks was somewhat 
too brilliant as she looked at 
the child’s beamingly: happy 
face and started forward to ask .what 
caused her excitement. ; 

‘Come here, little one,’’ called . Mrs. 
Edison ; -“‘ come here and sit down, and 
tell Helen you are to give her no ex- 
planation until she comes back to her 
breakfast. To-morrow morning,’’ added 
the mother, smiling, and addressing her 
daughter, ‘‘ you shall have it in bed 
again by way of punishment for getting 
up from the table in this fashion.”’ 

“Suppose I sit on the bed to eat my 
dinner to-day instead, please ma’am ?” 
was asked demurely and with folded 
hands, and then an eager return to the 
little schoolfellow. i 

** But now, Rosie, out with that: news 
of yours. It will: burn a hole in your 
mouth as money does in my pocket.” 

‘‘T think it’s much more likely to serve 
me as that sugar-plum did yesterday, and 
choke me,” laughed the child. « “But 
you know, Helen, .I ought not to’ have 
made you think:so much about it, for it 
is nothing» much to concern ‘you,' after 
all; excepting as youcare about me and 
Josephine. For they are not your papa 
and mamma, you see, and you’ don’t 
even know them a weeny bit.” 

As Rose finished this long and’ some- 
what incoherent speech, she wound up 
breathlessly with a ‘“‘ Don’t Helen! how 
can you ?) ‘What an ugly face!”’- 

‘“‘Mrs. Edison also laughingly ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘ Don’t Helen ; you look a perfect . 
little fright.”’ “t ees EG 

‘«« Little,” mamma?’ was the slow, 
grave ‘inquiry ;' “rather a lanky’ little,’ 
isn’t it? But I am‘sorry | look a fright. 
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I only ought to fook stupid, as I feel. 
Rose has been telling me something 
that is harder to understand than Ger- 
man grammar, and yet she understands 
it all, though she is such a mite. I won- 
der whether if I parsed it I should make 
out the sense better. ‘ Your,’ pronoun, 


possessive pronoun. ‘That means 
mine——”’ : 
“Oh, Helen! I said——” 


‘““And I said ‘Hush, Rosie; don’t 
interrupt.’ ‘Papa and mamma,’ nouns, 
active nouns—at least, sometimes—they 
are under the head of Varieties, I sup- 
pose — not always amusing. Then 
‘weeny’ —Greek participle — obsolete 
—word used by pre-Adamite man—no 
longer, understanded of the common 
people.’ No, Rosie, I giveit-up. The 
only bit I understand is the active 
nouns.”’ 

‘And you certainly don’t understand 
them,’’ was the retort, with a toss of the 
golden curls. ‘‘ For you said they were 
yours, and all the while they are mine, 
and they are coming home to England, 
and then you'll see. And, oh! I—I— 
am—so glad.” 

And to prove her gladness, with those 
last words the child jumped off her 
chair and ran to hide her face and tear- 
filled eyes in Mrs. Edison’slap. And 
Helen tried to get out an, ‘‘ Oh! I am so 
glad for you both, Rosie,”’ but her voice 
choked before she could finish the sen- 
tence, and the tears rolled down her 
cheeks instead. 

Josephine looked as really puzzled 
when she came into the room as Helen 
had pretended to be. 

‘‘Has Rosie hurt herself? Is Helen 
worse ?’’ she asked, anxiously. 

Mrs. Edison opeued her lips to reply, 
but Miss Nellie was too quick for her. 

‘* Worse! I should think I am worse, 
indeed. Riddles are bad enough when 
they are served up as dessert in the even- 
ing with chestnuts and a big fire. But 
administered raw, in the moming, they 
are simply awful.”’ 

‘‘Then you certainly should not be 
administering them to me,” said Jose- 
phine, smiling. ‘‘ What is the matter ?’’ 

‘Riddle, you mean. Why, given a 
papa and mamma bound to stayin. India 
another three years, how can they be 
coming home in three months? That 
mean little thing, Rose, hid her face 
so as not to tell us the answer.”’ 

‘*Oh, Helen !’’ expostulated a rosebud 
mouth, as an April little face raised it- 
self from Mrs. Edison’s lap to lean itself 
instead against that lady’s arm. 

But little heed was paid to the expos- 
tulation, as Nellie pulled the elder sister 
down on to the half of her own chair, and 
repeated her demand for explanations. 

‘‘ They are very simple after all,’’ said 
Josephine, with a tremor of, gladness in 
her voice. ‘‘ There is some important 
Government inquiry going on over here 
into some Indian affairs. And it seems 
that our father has made himself so much 
better acquainted with the matter than 
anyone else, that it has been found almost 
necessary to send for him to discuss and 
help to arrange the business... Mamma 
says it is considered that he has won 
great. honour for himself, and at any rate 
he has won great happiness for us.”’ 
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“Yes, indeed,’’ said Mrs. Edison, 
with the heartiest sympathy. ‘I don’t 
wonder that you are both bright at the 
unexpected prospect before you. It will 
make an especially great difference to 
you, Josephine, too, 1 suppose, for no 
doubt you will live at home with your 
mother ?”” 

““Yes, so mamma says,’’ was the glad 
answer. ‘‘Il am to have a teacher at 
home, and learn under mamma’s own 
help and guidance.” 

‘What do you mean?” asked Helen, 
in a tone suddenly grown so sharp and 
hard that all her hearers started. She 
drew away the hand linked in Josephine’s 
arm, and turned to face her as she put 
her imperious question. The gladness 
that had begun to make the pale, care- 
worn face more like those around it died 
away, and the old look of troubled per- 
plexity gave all the answer Josephine 
found power to make. 

Helen shrugged her shoulders im- 
patiently, and pushed her plate from her, 
as she said, passionately— 

‘Oh, of course. You are just like 
everybody else, after all; I was a ridicu- 
lous donkey te suppose anything else. 
You were willing to do a good work here, 
so long as it was no bother to you, but 
the very moment there’s anything nicer 
you rush off as if the place were on fire. 
Very well, then. Only I tell you this, you 
need not be surprised, if you leave me, 
to hear that I have falen back into being 
as bad as ever again.” : 

‘* That cannot be much worse than you 
are showing yourself while she is still 
with you, Helen,”’ said Mrs. Edison in a 
voice of shocked reproach. ‘‘ Where is 
your hope suddenly fled to that you would 
never again let self usurp the whole of 
your thoughts? Oh, Helen, my child! 
truly you make me ashamed of you, and 
still more ashamed of myself. I am 
beginning to learn, but almost too late, I 
am afraid, that I must have been cruelly 
injudicious in your upbringing to foster 
you so in selfishness.”’ 

Mrs. Edison stopped speaking, and 
Rose, who had been looking in great 
bewilderment at her companions, echoed 
the word ‘‘selfishness,’’ as though she 
could not believe her ears. 

“Please, ma’am, you don’t mean that 
Helen is selfish, do you?”’ 

‘* Aye, indeed, little one. What is it 
but selfish to want to keep Josephine 
here, instead of rejoicing that she should 
go home to be with your mamma ?”’ 

However, instead of looking convinced, 
Rose only answered, ‘‘ Ah! but that is 
because she is so nice, and loves Jose- 
phine so much.”’ 

‘‘ Of course it is,’’ broke in Helen, but 

with the passion in her voice changing 
into a sort of doleful little growl. ‘‘ And 
because [ look up to her so much, and 
because I trust her so much, that I know 
it is no good for me to hope to leave off 
being a plague if I haven’t her to help 
me.’ * 
Josephine began to smile again. ‘I 
think you are flattering me, Nellie, as 
you do when you tell me I shall find out 
some day that Ihave learnt as much 
as most people.”’ 

‘“‘ That’s not flattery.” 


“Well, at any rate, it is pleasant to 
believe, and ahelp to me too. And if 
if—’’ timidly, ‘‘ you really think I can be 
of any little help to you, I will tel] 
mamma I should like to stay another 
term.”’ 

Helen put up her hand again, not to 
her schoolfellow’s arm this time, but 
around her waist. ‘* You’ll do no suck 
thing, my dear. But I wish Milly Wil- 
mot were here now.”’ 

‘‘Why do you wish that?’’ asked 
three voices at once. 

‘* Because when I told her, a few days 
ago, that Josephine was the sort of stuff 
martyrs and missionaries are made out 
of, she said, ‘ Nonsense, girl, stuff was 
never strong enough for that sort of 
wear.’ And now she could just see who 
was right.” 

‘‘ And do you mean that it was only 
to prove this that you spoke and acted 
as you did just now?” asked Mrs. 
Edison. 

‘*Not altogether,’’ was the answer 
with a grim little smile. ‘‘ The fact is, 
mamma, as I heard that dear wise old 
Doctor Humbug telling you yesterday, 
my nerves are rather weak just now, and 
Josephine’s announcement came with- 
out any preparation, like a bombshell 
into the midst of all my diligently matured 
plans, hopes, and aspirations for the 
coming term. And, really and truly, do 
you know, I think you had bettez take me 
away now, before I get into any more 
scrapes ; for whatever I shall do without 
this dear old Josie I don’t know.” 

‘““* Take care of me,’ Josie said,” 
whispered Rosie, coaxingly, as siie 
slipped her little hand into Helen’s. 

elen’s eyes opened, and the expres- 
sion in their dark depths deepened and 
softened wonderfully. ‘‘ Did Josie really 
say that?’’ she asked, in almost as low 
a whisper as the child’s. 

Josephine answered for herself. ‘‘Yes, 
Nellie. I hoped that you would. Iwish 
you would. It wouldmake me so happy 
and at rest about her to think she had 
you for her friend here.”’ 

‘‘You would really trust me, and trust 
me gladly, to look after your pet and 
darling ?”’ 

‘‘ Aye, indeed. Only help her to grow 
as worthy of love as you are yourself, and 
I shall be content, and papa andmamma 
also,’’ wasthe hearty answer. 

And Helen laid her cheek against her 
companion’s, and said quietly, “‘ Clever 
Josephine.”’ 

Soon after the two sisters went oft 
together, and as the door closed behind 
them Mrs. Edison asked, ‘‘ What was 
your thought, my child, awhile ago, 
when you said, ‘ Clever Josephine?) Gan 
you tell me ?”’ ; 

Helen was seated on the floor before 
the fire with her head resting on her 
mother’s knees, but she locked up now 
as she answered— st] 

‘Since she is not going to stay he 
me any longer herself, she is leaving 
her trust in me for my safeguard. 

*¢ And you will not abuse it? 

“‘ Please God, never !”’ the 

‘Clever Josephine,”’ murmured . 
mother in her heart, as she also uttere 
a prayer.and a fervent blessing. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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BITS ABOUT RATS. 


Tue following anecdotes illustrative of the 
marvellous sagacity and strategical powers of 
yats were told me by a gentleman who, during 
along life, had been much given to studying 
the habits and natures of animals; he assured 
me there was not the least exaggeration in 
his account. Should any doubt arise as to 
its veracity, I have no objection to giving my 
informant’s name. ; 

As far as I can remember I will repeat 
them in his own words— 

“J used to keep in a cupboard, in my 
studio, a stone jar partially filled with oil. 
When I left home for a few days, I dipped all 
my oil-painting brushes in this jar to keep 
them soft, not, of course, leaving them there, 
Naturally they absorbed but a small quantity, 
yet I invariably found on my 
return my stock of oil con- 
siderably diminished. i had 
stric.ly forbidden the servants 
interfering with any of my 
painting materials, and they 
assured me they had never 
done so. One dayI took the 
key of my cupboard away 
with me, so you may imagine 
how surprised I felt when, on 
my return, I found my stock 
of oil had disappeared at a 
greater rate than ever. 

“One day I found some 
clue to the mystery. I had 
mounted a ladder outside my 
window to nail up a clematis 
which grew round it; as I 
looked into the room I saw 
arat come out of the cup- 
board, look cautiously round 
in every direction, then rush 
across the room; his flight 
was followed by that of four 
others, and they all disap- 
peared under the skirting 
board, 

“‘T went indoors at once, 
visited my oil jar, and found, 
as 1 expected, it was emptier 
than when I last saw it; but 
what thoroughly puzzled me 
was, by what means these 
little thieves obtained the 
luxury they were so fond of. 

‘After various conjectures 
on my part, I could come to 
no conclusion on the subject. 
I therefore determined to 
watch them at work. The 
next day I left the oil jar in 
the middle of the room, and 
again mounted the ladder out- 
side. In a very few moments a large rat, 
evidently the leader of the troupe—the one 
Who had first come out of the cupboard 
the day before, to see if the coast was 
clear for their escape—ran across the floor 
towards the cupboard, but stopped short as 
he passed the jar, attracted by the odour of 
iis favourite beverage. 

“He walked round it, stood on his hind 
legs, {eaning against it, and then rushed back 
to the hole in the wall, He instantly re-ap- 
peared, followed by his companions; there 
was evidently a consultation as to whether an 
“tlempt would be safe; they ran round it, 

ooked in every direction, and finally decided 
the chance was too good to be lost. 

u May imagine how excited and in- 
terested I was, and if you did not know me 
Well enough to be sure I would not tell a 
falschood for your amusement, you could 
hardly believe what I there saw. One rat 
stood on his hind legs, leaning against the 
ie his face towards it; a second climbed up 

1s back, and stood in the same position; a 
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third mounted on the shoulders of the second. 
Clever as this certainly was they could not 
reach the oil by this means, and I was all 
excitement to see how that feat was to be 
achieved. A fourth rat climbed up the others, 
and, turning round carefully on the shoulders 
of number three, sat on the edge of the jar, 
his face turned my way, his long tail hanging 
within the jar. In a moment or two he turned 
round again; the secret was discovered. The 
aforesaid long tail had been thoroughly soaked 
in the oil, and the head rat, the captain of 
these brigands, standing upright, with evident 
relish licked the oil off the instrument his 
friend had kindly lent for the purpose. 
‘When his appetite was satisfied he changed 
places with the top rat, and performed for him 
the same service; the other rats then took it 
in turns to feed, and he fed them. After they 





had washed their faces with their paws, just 
as cats would have done, they returned to 
their hole in the wall.” 

‘* My next experience in the intelligent ways 
of these animals was even more wonderful, 
and showed an amount of determination, 
patience, and hard work that would be credit- 


able to any of us. One day, entering my 
studio suddenly, I heard a great rush across 
the floor, and trod on something just inside 
the door, which I found to be an egg. Surely, 
I thought, the rats cannot be answerable for 
this ; but, after making inquiries from every- 
one in the house, I received no explanation, 
and my mother told me she had missed an 
egg from her bedroom, where she had taken 
it the previous night, having been ordered a 
raw egg before breakfast. ‘his bedroom was 
separated from the studio by five or six stairs 
only. After what I had seen the rats perform, 
I thought it very likely they might be the 
thieves in this case, and lay in wait 
to watch their method of performing so 
wonderful a feat as taking an egg down a 
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flight of stairs without breaking it. The cup- 
board I spoke of before faced my door. I 
made in it a small hole through which to 
watch the operations ; I then left the room 
door wide open, and placed an egg on the 
landing outside my mother’s door. I did this 
two or three days after treading on the egg in 
my room, expressly to give them time to re- 
cover the fright Thad caused them before. My 
cupboard wasa very large one, and I was 
enabled to sit down and wait patiently for the 
entertainment.I expected. 

“‘ Before long a rat crossed the room and 
went out at the door, came back directly, and, 
I suppose, told his family of the grand find he 
had made, for they all followed him up the 
stairs, walked round the egg, smelt and 
touched it, then coolly rolled it to the top of 
the stairs, one going in front, I suppose, to 

..¢ break its fall. Now comes 
, the" marvellous part of the 
affair. When within five or 
six inches of the top stair, 
the rat in front turned over 
on his back, with his four 
feet in the air; then turned 
on his side towards the egg, 
and the other rats arranged 
it for him between his four 
legs, with which he tightly 
grasped it. His friends then 
raised him till he was on his 
back again, the egg safely 
resting on his chest; two 
took him by the head, two 
by the feet, and lifted him 
_ to the very edge of the stair ; 
‘then two went to the next 
‘step to receive him, and he 
' was absolutely lifted down by 
the two left above, the other 
two breaking his fall. The 
. other steps were descended 
in the same manner, and 
‘when they reached level 
ground they rolled the egg 
along, preserving the same 
precautions as adopted be- 
fore starting their clever de- 
‘ scent. 


you I allowed them to carry 
'. It safely home, before I came 
out of my hiding place.” 

M 
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THE Lowry PILGRIM.— 

Here is a verse from an old 

- poet, which in these days, when 

pride seems to flourish everywhere, it will do 
us all good to commit to memory :— 

‘‘ Humble we must be if to Heaven we go; 
High is the roof there, but the gateis low: 
Where’er thou speakest, look with lowly 

eye, e 
Gisce is increased by humility,”’ 
NUMERICAL CHARADE. 

My whole is a battle fought in the reign of 
Henry V. My 2, 3,4 isa spirit. My 1, 8,4 
is part of the- verb ‘“‘to be.” My 6, 7, 9 is 
not at home. My 5, 1, 9 is a domestic 


animal, 
ANSWER TO DIAMOND PUZZLE (p. 412). 
E 
AND 
FIGHT 
ENGLAND 
ROACH 
END 
D 


ANSWERS TO BURIED NAMES (p. 412.)— 
1. Clement. 2. Eva. 3. Fred. 4. Ada. 
5. Beatrice. 6, William, 


_ “Tam sure I need not tell 
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THE QUEEN 0’ 


yJCHAPTER 
XXXVI. 


THE FIRST OF 
MAY. 















BT was the first 
of May, and 
Madeline 
Goldworthy 
was the hap- 
piest of May 
Queens. She 
undrew the 
cretonne cur- 
tains very 
early in the 

; morning, and 
looked out upon the little walled garden. 
It was quite like a paradise, for had she 
not worked in it, and planted spring 
flowers, and was it not dedicated to 
her? She sang as. she dressed for very 
joy of heart. She smiled and thought 
of her grandfather, as she tried to re- 
strain the exuberant golden head-gear 
by a piece of blue ribbon; for the ‘hair 
was as restive as ever, and called torth 
as much remark. 

*“‘ But for it I should never have found 
my dear papa,”’ she said. 

She was usually down stairs long 
before the others; but on this first of 
May they were awaiting her, and—oh, 
surprise and joy !—there stood her dear 
cousin Meredith. 

‘Meredith! come at last!’ she ex- 
claimed, putting her hands in his, and 
receiving the old cousinly embraée. 
‘‘How is great-grandfather? how are 
they all? Now you will see the pic- 
tures | ”’ 

While she was speaking, and before 
Meredith had time either to release her 
hands or to reply, her father and Mr. 
Minister stood behind her and placed a 
wreath on her head. She felt its slight 
pressure, and turned to see what they 
were doing. 

‘Grandfather sent it, cousin May,” 
said Meredith. ‘‘He got the children 
to make it yesterday of all the flowers 
you loved best. I had to come up on 
business by the night mail, so I brought 
it, and it is quite fresh. He told me to 
give you his love and blessing, and 
to say he hoped to see you again 
before-—— ”’ 

‘Hush! ’’ interrupted Minister. ‘‘No- 
thing but life on the first of May. Look, 
Madeline, what a pretty crown it is,’’ 
and he led her to an oval mirror that 
hung against the wall. 

“Oh, how pretty! How kind of 
great-grandfather!”’ she exclaimed, tell- 
tale tears springing to her eyes. 

‘*My May Queen, indeed! Crowned 
to inaugurate a new era of joy and suc- 
cess,’’ said her father, pressing his lips 
on her fair brow. - 

‘How fresh, how sweet, how wood- 
like it is!’’ cried bewildered May, 
standing in the midst of her friends. 
‘It’ is like being under the oaks at 
Derwen. The hyacinths overpower the 
violets; but then we have so few scented 
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violets in Wales—and there is actually 
hawthorn.”’ 

“Yes; grandfather sent ever so far for 
it. He was quite poetic, and said he must 
have the May for his ‘child.’ And I was 
to tell you that little Gwen, Leah’s eldest 
girl, helped to make it. She is quite 
clever at stringing berries for New Year’s 
Day, and twining spring garlands.’’ 

‘We will paint her, Goldworthy, just 
as she stands, admiring herself in the 
mirror,’’ laughed Minister, who was for 
ever sketching May in some attitude or 
other. 

‘* Oh, please, not looking in the glass,” 
exclaimed May, hastening to the break- 
fast table, and appearing quite abashed 
beneath her pretty crown. 

She was no longer awkward in the 
duties, but began to perform them 
naturally, while her father and Minister 
opened their letters. 

‘* T have actually a friendly letter once 
more!’’ said the former. ‘‘ Thisis neither 
from dealer nor dun, but from our bene- 
factor, Mr. Everton.”’ 

‘*Not to put us off !’’ exclaimed May. 

‘“No, but to ask us to bring cousin 
Meredith with us. Mr. Richards has 
written to say that he is to be in town 
this morning, and Mr. and Mrs. Everton 
greatly hope that he will join their little 

arty.” 

‘Thank you, but will you say I can- 
not? I have an engagement,” stam- 
mered Meredith. 

He looked at May, and met her 
anxious and appealing glance. 

‘‘Oh, do come, dear cousin! Thenit 
would he quite perfect,” she said. 

‘* Of course, he will come, my queen,”’ 
said Minister. ‘‘ This is your day, and 
you are to be denied no request. But 
we must not lose time in discussion, or 
we shall come in for the crowd at the 
Academy. And your cousin must be 
famishing after travelling all night; 
besides the anxiety he must have passed 
through concerning the wreath.”’ 

‘To say nothing of the soaking,” 
laughed Meredith. ‘‘ For the moss in 
which it was enclosed was so wet, that 
it soon saturated the box, and penetrated 
to the skin.” 

‘“You have not taken cold?’’ asked 
May, alarmed, which elicited a laugh 
from her three admirers. 

Meredith did honour te his good 
breakfast, and as May watched him, 
she said to herself, ‘‘ There is no one in 
London half so nice or so good-looking 
as cousin Meredith,’’ which was, cer- 
tainly immoderatecommendation, seeing 
that London contains some four millions 
of people. 

Still he was a very comely young man 
and quite presentable in any society. 
‘He and May were equally remarkable 
for a certain adaptability, which inherent 
nobility of character gives. His ad- 
vancement in this world’s good was 
rapid, and his talent and industry, to- 
gether with his devotion to the interests 
of his employer, bid fair to raising him 
to the rank of master. 

May could neither eat nor drink for 
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watching and wondering. Her life-long 
fairy tale seemed to have come to its 
climax. There was cousin Meredith 
quite a gentleman. Mr. Minister, bene- 
factor, poet, artist, allinone ; and there 
was her father, ‘‘clothed and in his 
tight mind; ’’ while she, the poor little 
pantomimist, was almost, nay quite as 
happy there with them as she had been 
in the old place, to which she was, 
nevertheless, longing to return. God 
had, truly, ‘‘tempered the wind to the 
shorn lamb.”’ 

They were soon, all four of them, 
seated in a Brompton omnibus, on their 
way to Piccadilly, and finally reached 
Burlington House. May had been there 
with her father to see the winter exhibi- 
tion, so it was not altogether new to her. 
But she had only one object at that 
moment, and scarcely glanced at the 
pictures, until she stood before the land- 
scape she had watched until she loved 
it as a personal friend. 

‘* Here it is, cousin Meredith!’ she 
cried. ‘‘ Hung on the line, in one of the 
very best places, and not skied! Is it 
not beautiful? Do not the sheep look 
as if they were going to the fold with 
Hedfa? You see it is sold already,” 

And such was the case. The picture 
so fitfully painted, so long in progress, 
was amongst the gems of the exhibition, 
and had been sold for five hundred 
pounds. Meredith had a taste for all 
that was beautiful, and his expressions 
of admiration satisfied May. They were 
more to her than the praises of the 
public. 

‘‘Now we will come and see Mr. 
Minister’s pictures,’’ she said, perceiv- 
ing that theirearnest comments attracted 
the attention of the bystanders. ‘ Thev 
all admire it,’’ she added, in a whisper, 
as remarks were made in its praise. 

Her father and his friend had with- 
drawn to a little distance, and the young 
people joined them. : 

‘“‘Tt is nature itself. Oh, sir, nothing 
could be more truthful and beautiful!” 
said Meredith, and no words of com- 
mendation could have given greater 
pleasure to the painter or his child. 

“It is all May’s work. Had I not 
found her it had never been finished!” 
said Goldworthy. 

Mr. Minister was an artist of reputa- 
tion, and had several pictures in the 
exhibition. He was chiefly a figure 
painter. They went from one to anotner, 
until Meredith exclaimed— 

“Why, May, this is you!”’ j 

“Oh, no. It is a young lady going 
toa party; only Mr. Minister took my 
hair, you see, because it is exacily like 
the hair they used to wear frizzed up 
above the face and neck, like ‘quills 
upon the fretful porcupine,’ he says. 4 

It was May, nevertheless, albeit attire 
in brocade and lace, with pearls in her 
hair, and fan in hand. Be 

“ Tlike you bestas you are, dear May, 
said Meredith. a3 

“Oh, yes, cousin; but Mr. Minister 
wanted me so, and called me his “at 
tist’s model.’ ”’ 
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And so they wandered through the 
rooms, till the crowd thickened, and 
Goldworthy, anxious to escape observa- 
tion or recognition, proposed that they 
should withdraw and return another 
day. As Meredith had business in the 
City, and Minister elsewhere, May and 
her father went back to Brompton 
alone. q 

They did not remain there long. They 
took a hasty luncheon, after which May 
withdrew to her room to change her 
dress. How pretty she looked in that 
soft, dove-coloured lama, with its pink 
bows and white lace ruffles! It was a 
present from her father, and worn for 
the first time. As she gave the finishing 
touch to her attire she caught Terpsi- 
chore’s eyes glaring at her from 
her seat on a neighbouring chest of 
drawers. She laughed merrily, as she 
said aloud— zy 

‘How proud grandmother would be 
of me in this new dress !”’ 

Her father was waiting for her. He 
had carefully replaced the wreath in its 
box of damp moss, and enveloped the 
whole in brown paper. 

“You must show Mrs. Everton your 
great-grandfather’s crown,”’ he said. 

‘Oh, yes, dear papa. She will think 
she is inthe woods again when the scent 
of the hyacinths greets her, just as I did 
this morning.’’ 

A slight shadow passed over the 
father’s brow. 

“We also will have our sketching 
tour, my darling,’’ he said. 

“Oh yes, dear papa. But I was not 
thinking of that. Mrs, Everton and I 
ate very happy, only we love the country 
and the flowers.”’ 

They were soon on their way to 
Sydenham, and reached the Crystal 
Palace about four o’clock. Here Mr. 
and Mrs, Everton met them, and took 
them to a private room, where a lady 
whom they knew personally was about 
to give a tea to the ladies and children 
of the ballet. May was asked to preside 
at one of the tables, and was soon sur- 
tounded by a score of children. 

She knew them to be little dancers, 
though they dressed like ordinary poor 
children. She was at home with them 
at once, remembering her own child- 
hood. They were as ready to talk as 
to eat and drink, and she rejoiced to 
think that their wearied limbs were rest- 
ing and their bodies strengthened by 
food during the briefinterval ‘between 
the acts,” a 

“Give them plenty of cake, dear 
Papa,”” she whispered to her father, 
Who was waiting upon them at her 
re 

nd he obeyed, delighting the youn 
People by his lee sal ae 
While the meal was in progress, May 
learnt that allthese children were play- 
ng mvchthe same 7éle as she had played, 
and Cetermined, with her father’s per- 
uission, to help them if she could. This 

Hi the second year that good Chris- 

‘an people had sought to benefit them, 
and Mr. Everton had told her that their 
udeavours were already blessed, and that 

fuds were seeking to aid them round 


about other th ae 
Crystal Palace cates besides that at the 


While she was pouring out the last 
cup of tea she was startled by the 


-words, in an eager voice— 


‘“‘ Were you not once the May Queen 
at the —— Theatre ?”’ 

Giving her father the cup, she turned 
to see a girl about her own age, and pale 
as herself, who was poorly, though 
tidily dressed. a 
' Yes. How did you know me? 
Who are you ?’’ she asked. 

“I knew you by your hair. I was 
Mother: Hubbard. You had a doll you 
called Terpsichore. I hadadog named 
Cerberus.”’ 

‘TY know—I remember,” cried May, 
rising and grasping her old friend’s 
hand.’’ 

“Where do you live? Can I come 
and see you ?”’ 

‘We lodge with Mrs. Pope, but not 
where you used to lodge,’ was the 


reply. 

‘“Mrs. Pope!’’ exclaimed May. 
“Oh! I am glad! What is the 
address ?”’ 


There was a sudden call for silence, 
and a request that all would take their 
seats, 

“Hush! May I sit by you? The 
kind gentleman is going to address us 
who spoke to us once before. They are 
trying to help us to lead good lives in the 
midst of our many temptations,”’ whis- 
pered May’s friend. 

They seated themselves side by side, 
Mr. Goldworthy standing behind May’s 
chair. A hymn wassung first, in which 
she heartily joined, sharing her friend’s 
book. 

“TI suppose you are a public singer 
now !’’ said the latter, when the hymna 
was done. ‘ 

“No; but I have found my father,” 
replied May. 

Then she gave all her mind to Mr. 
Everton, who addressed the young 
actresses, by whom he was surrounded, 
kindly and appropriately. It is not 
necessary to give his brief sermon here. 
Suffice it to say that it was suitable to 
the needs of those to whom he spoke; 
and that net only deep attention but 
occasional tears accompanied his words. 
Another hymn, another short‘ addréss, 
and a prayer concluded this, to May, 
especially interesting reunion. 

“Tell Mrs. Pope that I will come 
and see her, then I shall meet you 
again,’’? she said, as she wrote the 
address of her old landlady on her 
father’s tablets. 

‘‘And you will come and see my 
child »”’ .btgke in Mr. Goldworthy ; then 
whispering*to May, ‘Now Mrs. Pope 
will help us to find your dear mother’s 
grave, and we can raise the monument 
and plant the rose.”’ 

‘*Good-bye! good-bye!’ said the 
children, pressing round May, and 
she perceived that the party was 
breaking up, for its members would 
soon have to ‘‘play their mimic perts 
again.”’ 

Shaking hands with one and another, 
and embracing her old friend, she and 
her father watched them as they dis- 
persed. Each received a book or tract 
as they passed through the door, and all 
bore away with them a sense of thank- 
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fulness for the Christian love that 
prompted the gathering..,..~.; 


‘*T might still have been thus but for 
God’s mercy and great-grandfather,’’ 
thought May. ra 

And that evening, ‘when’: she; “her 
father, Mr. Minister, and Meredith were 
quietly conversing about many things 
with Mr. and Mrs. Everton, she in- 
quired the way by which she might be of 
use in this mission. As she sat amongst 
her friends with her pretty wreath on her 
head, she felt bewildered by the. events 
of the day. She was thankful for its 
many blessings, and her heart beat joy- 
fully at sight of Meredith, who: was 
apparently quite self-possessed in the 
presence of ‘‘ Miss Edith.’’ Indeed, 
the evening was as pleasant as the day 
had been. The old friends sang and 
talked of Derwen, while the new ones 
discussed art and the miracles always 
enacting in London, silently acknow- 
ledging that not the least of these was 
the meeting as friends of that little 
party at Norwood. 

(Zo be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Daisy.—Your writing would be improved by more 
roundness, as it is angular and a little stiff, 
Memory may be improved by the practice of learn- 
ing by heart. 

Latta Rooku.—The poet alluded to in the verse 

uoted is Longfellow. The original idea is from 
St. Augustine, we believe. 

Brussets.—You are too young by four years to be 
trained as an ambulance nurse; twenty would be 
quite young enough. Wethank you fer your nice 
letter. ‘Pry not to forget your mother tongue. You 
shouid not say “ the kind Mr. who answers letters,” 
but ‘the Editor,” or ‘‘ the gentleman.” 

M. Brese.—Write for all particulars to the Landon 
School of Medicine for Women,. 30, Henrietta- 
street, Brunswick-square, W.C.; Mr. A. T. Norton, 
Dean of the school. 

Nzz Retrousszr.—A German translation book or 
Reader may be ordered through any bookseller. 
Your writing is excellent. 

Winrut.—Such homes are best found by advertise- 
ment. We could not give addresses of this de- 
scription. 

A Poupit Feacuer.—The “ Home and Colonial Train- 
ing College Kindergarten,” Gray’sInn-road, W.C., 
would probably suit your purpose best, as we sup- 
pose you intend to be a teacher. 

Grrmania.—If you can procure the 7?mes at your 
place of residence you will probably find something 
in its advertising columns or obtain an idea for an 
advertisement of your own. 

M. A. M.—Write for the particulars of the Oxford 
Examinations for Women_over Eighteen, to the 
Rev. S. Edwardes, Merton College, Oxford. Threc 
examinations are held:—x. Preliminary, fee £2; 
2. Pass; 3. Honours, fee f? 10s. 

PENELOPE.—Write to the Rev. G. I. Browne, St. 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge, and inquire, sta- 
ting particulars. 

Micnon.—We do not give addresses of the sort you 
require. Inquire at a good musical instrument 
maker’s. We do not see that your being a good 

‘pianist would make any difference. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


A Servant Girt (Coventry).—Take a soft piece of 
flannel, roll it tightly round your finger, dip it in 
whitening moistened with water, and rub the ivory 
handles the right way of the grain as hard as you 
can, and then polish with dry whitening. 

ApbgLAIDE May.—Make a solution of alum in water 
for the frosting of windows. You write rather 
nicely. 

An Accravatine Girt.—We do not give addresses, 
but we have no doubt if you goto a really first-class 
grocer and make the inquiry you will obtain all the 
information you need. ; 

Butrercur.—We could not undertake to advise you 
as to the best kitchener, as we do not give ad- 
dresses. Your writing is not at all formed; though 
a'very neat and correct round hand. - 

Guapys.—We never find any difficulty in getting 
crewels or wool-work washed. The only secret 
seems to be in speed. Wash through a tepid lather, 
rinse, and if possible wring until nearly dry. if 
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you have no wringer use a succession of dry towels, 
and wring the articles through them. If left with 
too much moisture the colours will run. Press on 
the wrong side with a comparatively cool iron. 


InquisiTIvE.—Both felt and oil-cloth may be used, 


instead of the linen covering, or the Indian and 


- Persian rugs which are now so common. 


WORK. 


A. Rose.—The silver-grey Japanese silk might be 


renovated by adding deep red satin, plush, or vel- 
veteen to it, or else asuitable shade of blue. The 
underskirt should be of the velveteen or plush, if 
possible. Your writing is rather careless. 


Dittis.—See pages 37 and 189, vol.i., for most careful 


descriptions of tracing on material. 


GrrtrupE CAMEeRoN.—As your dress has been worn 


but a few times, we should advise your leaving it as 
itis. For advice on ‘‘ weak eyes’ see page 288. 
Do not read nor work by a bad light; gaslight is 
also unsuitable for you. 

. E. 8.—The material you send usis a beige. Read 
‘* Seasonable Clothing,” page 72, vol. ii., and take 
an idea from theillustrations. For a woollen anti- 
macassar, see page 376, vol. i. Your writing and 
spelling are both very poor indeed for your age. 


Pariznce.—The pattern for a netted bed rest will be 


found at page 557, vol. i. A description of a 
crochet half shawl, which might be tied at the back 
by strings, is given at page 508, vol. i. 


Nancy Lrez.—We should advise a card or millboard 


foundation as being the strongest. Your writing 
is singularly masculine in appearance. 


Spes.—We consider your writing well formed and 


elegant, and we are grieved to hear that you are 
such an invalid. We hope you will find our articles 
on “ Occupations for Invalids’’ useful to you in 
every respect, and especially in the way you 
need. 

N.—The cardboard is cut out in a 
pattern on each of the four sides and the top, and 
they are then lined with coloured ribbon or silk 
gummed on. They may be tied together at the 
corners by narrow ribbon. Your writing is very 
good indeed. 





WOOLGATHERER.—We can give you a very simple 


method for washing an Eiswool shawl, kindly sent 
us by a correspondent. Make a lather in some 
hot water, bearable to the hand, immerse the shaw] 
in it, shake about and rinse it in the lather, but 
abstain from rubbing it. When clean, rinse it in 
clean warm water to remove the soap, then lay it 
spread out on a clean cloth or sheet, roll it up, and 
gently wring it, and hang it ona clothes-horse well 
a from any fire,so as to be dried without 
eat 


Jean.—We think if you wrote to your present source 


of supply in Glaszow and explained your wish to 
obtain a finer thread, they would either procure it 
or tell you where it could be had.. 


E.O.—We do not agree with you that the stitch 


would make a nice doll’s cuunterpane, as it is too 
open, but you could finish it as you began by knit- 
ting a band and taking up every alternate stitch on 
the edge. 


ART. 


M. P. L.—We have always found the milk and water 


method of setting pencil drawings to answer, and 
we think your failure is due to some fault of your 
own. They can also be set with water starch (of 
such a strength as to form a jelly when cold), 
‘,applied with a broad camel’s hair brush. Thin cold 


yasinglass or rice water may also be used for the 


purpose. 


Puss.—Use either water-colours or oils; no varnish is 


required. The ‘“‘w” in German is always pro- 
nounced like “‘v.’’ The best German is not spoken 
in South Germany, but in Hanover. 


JeannE.—We do not give addresses. Try anumber of 


pens, and make your selection from the most suit- 
able for etching. Your writing is legible. 

Pzeari.—To enlarge designs, see the instructions 
given at page rit, vol. 1. Your writing is peculiar, 
not pretty nor elegant. 

Katuerine C.—The translation of the Italian sen- 
tence is as follows:—‘‘ This music must be played 
with great lightness, if not with a little playfulness, 
but not without feeling and softness.” Water- 
colour paintings do not require “‘ setting,’ but 
both chalk and pencil drawings do. TheSchool of 
Art recipe for setting chalk drawings is—two ounces 
of methylated spirit and half drachm of gum mastic, 
applied with an odorator or spray diffuser. See 
answer to M. P. L. for the method of setting 
pencil drawings. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Lizziz.—Twenty-oue is the legal majority. 

A. B.—We have advised the use of rain-water, where 
it can be procured for washing in, many times. Your 
writing is good. 

Rupy.—We do not give addresses, but we may in- 
form you that it is not easy to obtain an 
opening in either an architect’s or engineer’s office 
without a premium. 

Hitpa Marcus.—Keep the books as in ordinary 
business, with “credit”? and “debit” sides, all 
receipts and expenditures being carefully entered. 
The list of subscribers, dates of subscriptions due— 
Wheltier paid or unpaid—at the beginning of the 
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GERTRUDE TREVOR.—We fear you would find some 
difficulty in getting the boy into an orphanage, as 
he is not really an orphan. As he has been at 
school for the past four years, would it not be wiser 
to endeavour to place him with a stationer or book- 
seller, where he would obtain his board and cloth- 
ing, and could continue to attend school at night. 


Exuwor P.—Thank you for your kind note. Read 
a Hesitt and Beauty for the Hair,’ page 259, 
vol. i. 

Dunetm.—You do not tell us what your own feelings 
are, so our advice would be useless. But we should 
think that you had better speak to your father if 
you wish to put an end to the acquaintance, and 
let him act for you. We regret that your writing 
should have been so much neglected. 


A Curious Girt (Dalston).—-We quite understand 
your feelings and difficulties. Those whose hearts 
cannot be drawn towards God by love and gratitude 
—to One to whom they owe every comfort in this 
life and hope for the hereafter—are urged, by Him 
who ‘‘ desireth not the death of a sinner ’’ by the 
dread of punishment. So that strorg inducements 
are held out suitable to the higher and the lower 
matures amongst us. Observe, secondly, that we 
are not to be judged of by comparisons with mur- 


derers and thieves, but by our faith, penitence, love, _ 


and gratitude, so influencing our wills and works 
that every kind or useful act is performed with the 
grand view of pleasing Him who gave His life for 
our redemption. Failing in this respect we are 
monsters. Ingratitude towards a tender earthly 
parent stamps a child as an odious, hateful, un- 
natural being. What then must those who despise 
the infinite mercies of their God and Saviour 
appear in the eyes of the angels and the redeemed? 
Do they deserve to be with Him forever whom the 
neglected and judged so harshly all through the life 
that He gave them on earth? We should like to 
hear from you again. 

Axpine Saptinc.—The “ Willow Pattern” illustrates 
an old traditional Chinese story of two young 
people who married clandestinely, were pursued by 
the bride’s father to be beaten to death, but were 
changed into turtle doves, and so escaped. The 
three \figures are represented on the bridge; that 
nearest the willow is the mandarin with the whip. 
On the right is his country seat ; the small cottage 
is that of the gardener from whence he watched 
them. Theisland home in the distance is that of 
Chang, the young lover of Lichi, the mandarin’s 
only daughter. 

Bratricr.—Because you have been seven years in 
your situation you wisb to change. You had better 
think twice and oftener about it. There are hun- 
dreds and thousands who would gladly take your 
place if you left it. 

Faitu.—No letters are answered privately, but all 
our correspondence is cénfidential, not going 
beyond the Editor or those who assist in various 
departments. The answer to your chief question is 
what we may give to many :—If there is no stronger 
call, the duty is clear to remain in the position 
where the providence of God has placed you. If 
for your good, or the greater good of others, He 
will open a way for change. 

Exta.—lIt is foolish to compare ‘‘accomplishments’? 
and domestic work. Both are good in their place. 
As to which is the best and most useful, let us 
quote an old ditty :— 


Some people choose wives who can sing, 
While others choose those who can smile; 
Or because they love books, or are nice in their 


looks, 
Or by talking a dull hour beguile. 
I don’t care who ’tis, but he’ll have to pay damage, 
’ If, in learning all else, she’s not learnt ow fo 
manage. 


But there is a higher merit even.than this; and itis 
when the good manager also knows that the soul, 
as well as the body, has to be cared for., The best 
woman is “‘true to the kindred points of heaven 
and home,” and tries,‘‘to have Mary’s heart as 
well as Martha’s hands.” 


Atmonp TreEe.—Very dark hair often turns white 
sooner than lighter hair. It is not a sign of ill 
health as much as is early losing the hair. 

Sp.—Wait for five years. What is done in haste will 
be repented of at leisure. ; 

Acnrs.—It is not possible to ‘reply to individual 
inquiries about what has been published in previous 
numbers. . 

Bessir Haptry.—The old English rhymes, like 
many proverbial sayings, are by-an unknown 
author. 

Torcu.—A handwriting society would ‘involve too 
much labour if on a large scale. Better arrange it 
among local friends. ; 

CorisANDE.—There is no dependence to be put on 
such a complexion as you describe. It may be from 
nervous disorders, without any lung disease. You 
must consult friends or a doctor. 

Connis.—The “ gangway ’’ of which you read ‘in the 
debates in the House of Commons means a space, 
or gangway, separating the seats which are nearest 
the Speaker from others more distant. Members 
wishing to be independent of the two great parties 
sit below the gangway. 

Snowprop.—March 10, 1861, was Tuesday. There 
is room for much improvement. 


‘examination is Friday, July 29, 


Juan.—The photographs are of scenes in the Passion 
play of Oberammergau, a place where there site 
dramatic representations of the scenes of Passio 
week. You will find an account of it jn Dr, 
Green’s book on Germany, published at 56, Pater. 
noster-row. 

PyGmer.—Several hundred letters of correspondence 
come every week. It is possible to give replie: 
only to a selected number, which seem to ber 
special interest. Many are about trifles, or ask 
questions which anyone at hand could answer i 
asked. Never be ashamed to confess ignorance h 
seeking information. of 

Mazer Boron, of Weymouth, writes to say, “1 shall 
be obliged if you will intimate that the Mabel 
Bolton whom you advise not to waste her time and 
fancy on attempting to write verses is some other 
than myself. I ask this because your criticism and 
the somewhat uncommon designation of your co;. 
respondent have misled my friends and exposed me 
to some unpleasantness.” 

H. Becxetr.—Certainly we will take the certificate 
of the old friend of your mother as your mother 
is not alive. We congratulate you on living such 
an earnest and useful life. 

Lizziz.—Your nice letter has greatly interested us 
You can exercise an influence upon your poor 
father for good if you like by reading to him lon 
the Bible, by interesting him in your Girt's Owy 
Paver and getting him to read it, and by your own 
example. Go to work in a delicate manner to 
reform him, for he naturally would resent being 
preached at by his own child. Cannot you be of 
service to your stepmother also? for as you are not 
at home a great deal of your tather’s time must be 
spent in her company. Pray for his reformation 
and ask God to give you strength and wisdom. 

Emirvy P.—Thank you for your kind suggestion. Ve 
will gladly think it over. 

Ox1on.—We know nothing of the person you mention, 
and cannot recommend you to respond to her 
request. 


THE NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 
I.—Essav WRITING. 


Tae theme for the next competition in 
essay writing in which all our readers, young 
and old, are asked to join, is— 


My CHRISTIAN NAME. 


The treatment of the subject is left entircly 
to each girl to think over, and to decide for her- 
self without aid from others ; and no question 
referring to it will be answered by the Editor. 
Books relating to any branch of the subject 
may, of course, be read by the competitor, 
but the language must on no account be 
copied. 

Two Prizes of THREE GurnEas and Two 
GUINEAS will be sent in purses, accompanied 
by Prize Certificates to! the two most succe'- 
ful competitors of or between the ages o! 
twenty-five and twenty. 

Two Prizes of Two Guineas and Ove 
GUINEA will be sent in purses, accompanied 
by Prize Certificates, to the two most success 
ful competitors under the age of twenty and 
above the age of sixteen. 

Two Prizes of ONE GUINEA and HALF-A- 
GUINEA will be sent in purses, accompanied 
by Prize Certificates, to the two most success: 
ful candidates under the age of sixteen. 

The last day for receiving es essays for 
1881, 

Certificates of the first, second, and third 
classes will be awarded to girls of any 28° 
obtaining the necessary number of marks. | 
_ The essays should he written upon one S! : 
only of four pages of ordinary foolscap aye 
These four pages must be sewn together 
_the left-hand top corner. 

Each essay ia bear on its back the a 
‘name, age, and address of the competitor fon 
underneath the same the following ipo! _ 
written and signed by a parent, minister, 
teacher :— ' -- tine sole 

“T hereby certify that this essay 18 “iter 
work and in the handwriting of oir her 
full name is again to be written), and tha 
age and address are correctly stated. . 

(Signature and address of the pa 
minister, ar teacher). 


ent, 


Youiie = ——— 
VE SRF 
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oe “he aot 


On, April, fickle April, with thy sunshine and thy showers, Mixt with infant forms of beauty and childish prattle heard, 
Thy breath of soft sweet perfume from the many-coloured In mingled happy harmony with the song of early bird. 
flowers ; 
Oh, April, fickle April, I love thy changeful face, Oh. Asti : ; . 
te Re ge a ie , April, changeful April, how like thou art to life, 
With its varying lights and shadows of beauty and of grace. Now bright with joy and sunshine, now dark with care and 
strife ; 
Oh, April, lovely April, with the garland on thy brow, But the beauteous bow of promise, like a halo round thy brow, 
Of the violet and primrose and the budding hawthorn bough, Speaks in comfort to the Christian of a better life than now. 
Coming smiling through thy tears, we hail thee with delight, 
As the harbinger of other days both beautiful and bright. 










I see thee in revision in days long since gone by, 
In life’s drama then enacted beneath thy chequered sky, 









\ 
: NX oe 


Ny NY ao XS Soon shall all thy woes and sorrows be for ever past, 
SS Nae And thy weary feet stand firmly on Zion’s hull at last. 


\. \ S ae a Oh, pilgrim, weary pilgrim, to glory pressing on, 


Sa 
x ‘ 2» We oN 
WOR AAS See: grim, 
SAE AES Where bright angelic spirits are clustering round the throne; 
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FROM STRENGTH TO 
STRENGTH. 
A STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
By Auice Kine. 
CHAPTER II. 


~sO-LLA RING- 
* WOOD was 
the daugh- 
ter OF a 
ko general 
officer, who 
had seen 
service in 
India, and 
spent the 
Frea ter 
part of his 
time there. 
There he had mar- 
ried, rather late in 
life, a young wife, 
and there Ella had 
been born. In the days 
of her babyhood she 
= had been the pet and 
toy of her parents and all the ladies 
and gentlemen in the station; but at the 
usual age, when the Indian climate 
becomes unhealthy for European chil- 
dren, she was sent home to her mother’s 
relations in England. 

General Ringwood was a man of good 
private means besides his military in- 
come, and he had married a lady of 
large independent fortune; thus Ella, 
since no little brother or sister came to 
dispute her rights, was regarded as a 
future heiress, and was brought up by 
her grandmother, in“whose care she 
chiefly was, in the most’ showy ‘and 
expensive way. Her placid, almost 
sleepy, disposition and sweet temper 
had, however, prevented her being as 
much injured by this style of education 
as many girls in her place would have 
been. A more lively nature would have 
been more easily infected by bad habits, 
and had she been overflowing with high 
spirits and airy fancies, she would have 
been more thoroughly intoxicated with 
the flattery which surrounded thé heir- 
ess. On the other hand, she did not 
profit, as a girl of any-intellect or talent 
would have.done, by, her costly: educa- 






tional advantages. Professors, teachers, 
mguages, .- not y 

tked:” shire; the Priory was the old’ family 
~ Rome*of the Lindhursts. Now. Nancie 
““Lindhurst, Matthew «Lindhurst’s ‘sister, 


and mistresses of all sorts of lang 
sciences, and accomplishments. wor 
away with laudable patience’ at the 
heiress’s brains, but only succeeded in 
scattering over them a little superficial 
knowledge on. the most ordinary sub- 
jects, and just a smattering of a foreign 
tongue or two;‘and in causing to float 
through them.some faint perception of 
music, to which she now and then gave 






expression, painful to her friends with |, 
sensitive ears and nerves, if truth must 


be told, in waltzes played on the piano. 
She had none of that resolute, patient 
perseverance which will often do much 
towards supplying the place of mental 
gifts ; therefore, teach her what they 
might, it was all a simple failure. 

No doubt Ella’s heart would have 
borne far better fruit under cultivation 
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than Ella’s head had done; but as yet 
it had lain like a piece of fallow ground 
in her young breast. Mrs. Ringwood 
had died about a year after her little 
daughter left India, and the child’s 
nature had never known a sweet awaken- 
ing up to melody at a mother’s touch. 
Her grandmother was a vain, worldly- 
minded woman, whose life was made up 
of flimsy trifles and hard striving after 
social position and distinction. She 
sent Ella to a large, fashionable school 
as soon as ever she was old enough to 
go, and never had her with her except 
in the holidays, during which the chief 
things she laboured to instil into the 
girl were family pride and a firm belief 
in the power of money. General Ring- 
wood was in a certain way fond of his 
daughter, but he was a dry-mannered, 
stiff man, who knew nothing of the 
secret of finding the road ina child’s 
heart; besides he had only been in 
England twice since Ella left India, so 
that with a character of such sluggish 
sympathies and feelings she scarcely 
had time to learn to care much about 
him; indeed, the chief things she 
remembered with pleasure his visits 
by were the Indian muslins and jewellery 
which he brought her. Thus poor Ella 
had never been taught much of love for 
man, and still less had she learned any- 
thing of love for God. She had, indeed, 
been brought up to observe certain 
religious forms, but to her they were 
nothing more than outward and visible 
signs of social respectability; she 
had never thought of looking deeper into 
them. 

Thus things had gone on with Ella 
till she was sixteen, then changes had 
come for her. First of all her grand- 
mother had died, after which Ella spent 
her holidays. with-a cousin..of General 
Ringwood; then, about a year after, 
had followed her father’s death. These 
two losses, coming so close one upon 
another, would have cast a deep shadow 
on most young lives, but neither her 
father nor her grandmother had troubled 
themselves to awaken any strong affec- 
tion in Ella while they were alive, and 
so, naturally enough, her grief after they 
were dead assumed no very violent or 
lasting character. 

General Ringwood had appointed in 
his will, as his daughter's guardian, his 
old friend, Mr. Matthew Lindhurst, who 
lived with his sister at Larcombe Priory, | 
‘not many miles from Exeter, ‘in Devon- 


was a lady who'‘had always, in every 
chance and change of life, a keen eye 
to her own and her brother’s interests ; 
therefore when she found that the young 
heiress was left, till she came of age, in 
Mr. Lindhurst’s guardianship, she re- 
Solved that they themselves should get 


“some solid profit out of the circumstance: 


Matthew Lindhurst would have been 
very well satisfied to leave his ward 
in charge of her father’s relations, 
while he only looked after her fortune for 
her; he had lived for many years in a 
narrow groove of quiet self-indulgence, 
and he dreaded and disliked nothing so 
much as being disturbed in it. But 


restless, scheming Miss Nancie com. 
bated this plan with all her might, and 
insisted on Ella making her home with 
her brother and herself till she came of 
age. General Ringwood’s will allowed 
a most liberal yearly payment for the 
person who should have the aare of 
Ella during her minority, and Miss 
Nancie was determined that this monev 
should go into no hands other than 
her brother’s and her own. 

General Ringwood’s cousin, with whom 
as has been said, Ella's holidays had 
been passed since her grandmother’s 
death, made not the slightest objection 
to giving upthe charge of her; she was 
rich, and did not want the heiress’s 
money; she had several daughters of her 
own growing up, antl she was not at all 
desirous to have another girl as an in- 
mate. Ella herself made no opposition 
to the new plan of life which was 
proposed for her. Her easy - going, 
placid temperament made her submit 
to it very quietly; therefore when at 
seventeen she left school for good, she 
travelled down at once to her guardian's 
house in Devonshire. 

Ella Ringwood had, however, made one 
stipulation before she went to live with 
Mr. and Miss Lindhurst, and this was, 
that a girl of her own age should be her 
companion at Larcombe Priory; she did 
not like the idea of spending her whole 
time alone with two elderly people. This 
companion was to be paid for out of Ella’s 
fortune; her guardian could, of course, 
have objected to this wish of his ward, 
but Miss Lindhurst advised him to accede 
to it. She at once set about looking for 
a girl who would suit the situaticn, and 
at length fixed on a young second cousin 
of her own, called Ruby Stanton. 

Ruby was the daughter of a merchant 
who had failed in business, and, broken 
in mind and body, had sunk under the 
weight of crushing ruin, leaving his 
wife and unborn child no other legacy 
except a load of debts. The young 
mother had striven to bear up bravely, 
but it had been God’s will that she 
should soon find rest; she had not out- 
lived, but a few hours, the birth of her 
child. Mrs. Stanton’s relations were for 
the most part poor, and were possessed 
large families of theirown. Little Ruby 
had been bandied about among them, 
getting, as her share, here a scanty por- 
tion of kindness and pity, there nothing 
but cool indifference. But the Father ot 
the’ fatherless had been good and gra- 


“cious to the orphan; he had endowed 


her with much personal beauty and 
charm; with a quick intellect that made 
more out of a crumb of knowledge than 
many slower minds would have done 
out ofa richly-furnished meal; with a 
capacity for enjoyment which found, 
with magic “powet, ‘pleasure in the 
smallest bits of; brightness that came 


_in her way; and, best of.all, with awarm, 
“generous heart*and disposition which 


were always longing to do some good, 
sweet, noble thing. As yet, it 1s tue, 
perfect Christian light had not atrengnad 
into young Ruby’s soul. She had ha 
many hindrances in the right wal 
from her own quick, passionate, wilfu 
temper, some from the misunderstanding 
and coldness she had met with from 


those around her; but she felt a longing 
for a fuller and higher life, and was 
groping her way towards it. 

When Ruby was fourteen her relations 
chose to consider that her education was 
finished, su they took her away from the 
very indifferent school at which they had 
placed her. An uncle and aunt who 
lived in the south of Devonshire had, 
through injudicious spoiling, turned two 
pretty engaging children, a boy of five 
and a girl of three, into a couple 
of most insufferable imps of mis- 
chief; they took it into ‘their heads 
that Ruby, if they had her to live 
with them, would prove a sort of safety- 
valve to carry off what they were pleased 
to call the high spirits of their two pets; 
and so poor little Ruby, still scarcely 
more than a child herself, was installed 
in their house under the pathetically 
ridiculous title of nursery governess. 

For a whole year Ruby had filled 
her most uncomfortable place, a dreary, 
little round peg in a very large square 
hole; the children teased her un- 
mercifully at their sweet wills, and 
were only rendered more inveterate 
by her ebullitions of temper towards 
them; while their parents complacently 
and gravely laid at her door all 
their most flagrant misdoings. Ruby 
was beginning to feel, in spite of her 
cheery nature, that life was a hard bur- 
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den to bear, when Miss Lindhurst made 
her the offer of coming to be Miss 
Ringwood’s companion. Nancy Lind- 
hurst was always fond of doing a philan- 
thropic or charitable act without being 
at any expense herself; her conscience 
had long whispered that she and her 
brother, Ruby’s only rich relations, ought 
to do something fdr the orphan, and 
now here was an opportunity of that 
something being done, and of Miss 
Nancy accommodating herself with 
what she just then wanted, at the same 
time. Poor Ruby thankfully accepted 
the offer ; anything would be better than 
her life in her uncle’s house; and this 
was how it was that on that autumn 
evening she, as well as Ella Ringwood, 
came to be driving towards Larcombe 
Priory. , 

But to return to Mr. and Miss Lind- 
hurst. At the moment when they heard 
the carriage wheels on the gravel Miss 
Nancy hastily popped on her cap—which 
she had been sitting without, because it 
was a new one and she feared for it 
the result of a doze in an arm-chair in 
which she had been indulging before her 
brother’s voice roused her—Miss Nancy 
popped on her cap, and blissfully un- 
conscious that she had put it on the 
wrong side in front, for they were sitting 
without candles, hurried out to the door. 
In another minute a slight girlish form 
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was being clasped in Miss Nancy’s 
ample arms, and she’'was murmuring 
softly over it,— ‘ 

‘‘ My love, come in from the cold air ; 
I have sucha blazing fire in your room, 
my dear child; it is such a comfort to 
hold you at last in my motherly em- 
brace.’’ 

Miss Nancy had made up this little 
speech for the reception of the heiress, 
and was really quite proud of it. They 
stood now in the light of the hall lamp. 

“* Doesn’t it strike you—the likeness to 
her dear father?’’ cried. Miss’, Nancy, 
ecstatically, turning to-her brother. 

‘‘T don’t see the slightest trace of the 
General in her,’’ answered: Mr. .Lind- 
hurst, with cool decision. ~~" . 

‘The General!’’ stammered the new 
comer, bewilderedly. 

“Yes, my dear, your father the 
General,’’ replied‘Miss Nancy, blandly. 
‘*You know, of course, that he and Mr. 
Lindhurst were just like brothers; that 
was how General Ringwood came to 
confide you to our loving care.”’ 

‘‘General Ringwood!’’ repeated the 
guest. ‘‘ Why, I am not Miss Ring- 
wood ; Iam Ruby Stanton !”’ 

Oh unforeseen, unlucky mischance! 
Miss Nancy had ‘given the poor little 
dependent, Ruby Stanton, the reception 
she had intended “for the heiress. 

(Zo be continued.) 


NAME. 


My Christian name, my Christian name 
I never hear it now: 

None have the right to utter it, 
’Tis lost, I scarce know how. 


My worldly name the world speaks loud; ° 


Thank God for well-earned fame! ° 
But*silence sits at my cold hearth,— 
1 have no household name. 


My Christian name, my Christian name, 
It has an uncouth sound ; 

My mother chose it out of those 
In Bible pages found : 

Mother, whose accents made half sweet 

_ What else I held in shame, 

Dost .thou remember up in heaven 

My poor lost Christian name ? 


Brothers and sisters, mockers oft 
Of the quaint name I bore, 

Would I could leap back years, to hear 
Ye shout it out once mere! 


One speaks it still, in written lines, - 
The last fraternal claim, 

But the wide seas between us drown 
Its sound—my Christian name. 


I had a long dream once. Her voice 
Might breathe the homely word, 

And make it music—as love makes i 
Any name, said or heard. 

O, dumb, dumb lips!—O, silent heart! 
Though it is no one’s blame: 

Now while I live I’ll never hear 
Her speak my Christian name. © 


God send her bliss, and send me rest! 
If her white footsteps calm 
Should track my bleeding feet, God make 
To them each blood-drop balm ! 
Peace—peace. O mother, put thou forth - 
Thine elder, holier claim, 
And the first word I hear in heaven 
May be my Christian name. 


fn. ae 
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OUR SUNDAY SCHOLARS OUT 
OF SCHOOL. 


DIFFICULTY 
much felt by 
the con- 


scientious 
Sunday- 
school 
teacher is 
that of 
keeping up 
some sort 
of com- 
munica- 
tion with 
the scho- 
. lars during 
the week. 
Inthehour 
or two 
devoted to teaching on Sunday afternoon, par- 
ticularly if the class be held in a large room 
amongst anumber of other classes, it is almost 
impossible to create any feeling of sympathy 
between teacher and each individual scholar. 
Visiting at the homes does not altogether 
afford what is wanted, for with the parents, 
perhaps, and the rest of the family standing by 
to listen, both scholar and teacher may very 
naturally feel a little shy and ill at ease. Con- 
versation on religious subjects is difficult, and 
if persevered with appears forced and un- 
natural. Such interviews are not likely to 
strengthen the bond of affectionate mtimacy 
between teacher and pupil, though visiting 
the girls at their homes is much to be re- 
commended on other grounds. 

It is dificult to make suggestions likely to 
prove useful to all, for the circumstances and 
arrangements of schools differ so widely. 

It is often the case that a school devotes 
itself to one special branch of mission work ; 
for example, the support of one or more 
missionaries in a foreign land, to whose main- 
tenance the proceeds of its collecting-boxes 
and cards are given, and for whose welfare 
special prayer is often made. In such case, 
the interest of the scholars should be aroused 
on matters relating to the country and people 
where their missionary is working. 

An occasional week evening might be 
spared to meet the class, when pictures and 
maps of the country and people may be looked 
at and talked over, their curious customs in re- 
ligion and way of life described, and any tidings 
of the progress of the gospel made known. 

Another evening might be made interesting 
by a display of curiosities from different 
countries. Each scholar should be invited to 
contribute something towards the entertain- 
ment, and by means of intelligent descriptions 
and conversation on the part of the teacher, 
much interest in general missionary work may 
be aroused. 

It will be found to stimulate the memories 
of the scholars on points of biblical geo- 
graphy to require them to make outline 
maps during the week ; these, as soon as they 
are fairly correct, should be brought to school 
every Sunday, with a pencil. Each place 
mentioned in the lesson is to be marked; and 
when the travels of any individual form the 
subject of study, the course taken should be 
indicated so as to be recognisable at a glance. 
Lhus, Abraham’s journeyings may be marked 
by a dotted line, Paul’s by a waved line, and 
soon. The making of these maps also pre- 
vents the Sunday lesson from being utterly 
banished from the mind by the other engage- 
ments of the week, which it is to be feared 
happens but too often amongst our scholars. 

If the girls are of a suitable station in life, 
one evening in a fortnight may be devoted to 
working in some way for the poor. A penny 
a week saved by each one will buy sufficient 
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material for strong warm clothing, unbleached 
calico, linsey, and so on, which, together with 
any old clothes the scholars and teacher can 
provide for cutting up, will help to warm 
many a little shivering form and lighten the 
load on many a hardworking mother’s heart. 

The girls should be encouraged to seek out 
any deserving poor families and mention them 
at this meeting, when the best method for 
helping them may be discussed and acted 
upon. By thus comparing notes at the meet- 
ing each is able to help the other in her 
labour of love. At the beginning the girls 
might spend a few minutes in finding texts in 
the Bible bearing on the subject of charity or 
some kindred virtue, and the families who are 
being helped should be mentioned in the 
prayer with which the teacher closes the 
meeting. On these occasions it is well to ask 
those present to try and bring others with 
them, try to make them feel they are living 
for others, no longer only for themselves. Get 
them; to look out for girls who attend neither 
school nor place of worship and to persuadesuch 
to accompany them on Sunday. This will call 
up afeeling of responsibility much to be desired. 

Supposing a class to be composed of poor 
and neglected girls, a weekly gathering may 
be held with advantage for helping them on in 
their secular learning. To read and write 
well are rare accomplishments amongst the 
lower classes, whilst nearly all are deficient in 
arithmetic, needlework, and cutting out. Such 
instruction is indeed a boon to poor girls, and 
will benefit them all through life, by render- 
ing them fit for domestic service and other 
situations for which they would otherwise have 
been unsuited. Show them how to darn, 
patch, and keep their clothes tidy in all 
ways, and give them at the same time a little 
simple instruction in cookery, cleanliness, the 
laws of health, and such practical subjects. 

If the class is not too large it is a good 
plan to remember the birthday of each member 
ofit. These anniversaries give an opportunity 
for writing to them or visiting them, and 
urging them to look back upon the past years 
of their life, and to make the present time 
a turning point in their career, if they have 
failed to decide for Christ already. Those 
teachers who find it difficult to speak to their 
girls individually of heavenly things, out of the 
Sunday-school, will find this plan helpful, as 
it is incomparably easier to visit or write to a 
scholar, having some definite object in view, 


which can be given as explanation of the . 


letter or visit. 

Should any scholars evince any serious 
thought, or appear to be concerned for their 
spiritual state, it will help them in their de- 
cision if the teacher invite them to a special 
meeting at her own house, or in the school- 
room. 

The number so invited should be but small, 
or it will be difficult to make each feel herself 
personally addressed. 

The girls should be encouraged to tell 
their teacher about any difficulties they may 
meet, whether in religious or other matters. 
An hour in each week might be fixed when 
the scholars would be sure of finding her at 
home, and at liberty for a little talk with them 
on any subject, for kind sympathy and help 
and readiness to listen to and advise in a// the 
affairs of daily life will go far to commend 
Christianity to the girls. A teacher, who can 
talk to her scholars of zothing but religion 
can hardly hope to gain their confidence or 
find a way into their hearts. It is therefore 
most desirable that she should meet them 
occasionally owt of the Sunday school, and a 
meeting, similar to one of those alluded to 
here, and suited to the circumstances of the 
class, may easily be organised, and will offer 
the necessary opportunity for that intercourse, 
the want of which is so often felt. + 
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THE QUEEN O’ THE MAY. 


By ANNE BEALE. 





CHAPTER XXYVII. 
EVAN’S DREAM, 


N July and Au- 
- gust all Lon- 
don goes a 
touring. The 
great city is 
deserted and 
the country in- 
vaded. Even 
quiet Derwen 
had its visi- 
: tors, and the. 

mbps _&y station was a 
Ae acs very different 
ABE fe scene on one 
especial autumn day from what it was 
when May first landed on it, a lovely six- 
year-old child. It was actually dotted all 
over with people, although it was not 
market-day ; and when the train arrived 
there was quite ahubbub. Onewould have 
thought that it was an excursion train at 
least, so great was the excitement. 
Yet only two passengers descended from 
it, who were instantly surrounded by 
friends, all of whom seemed to talk at 
once. The burden or the refrain of 
those assembled to receive the travellers 
was, ‘‘ Welcome home, May fach.” 

Yes, the arrivals were May and her 
father, and all the clan Morrison had 
come to meet them, besides other old 
friends. Meredith was, however, the 
one to help them out of the carriage, 
and afterwards to see to their luggage. 
May had as much as she could do io 
return the warm greetings and introduce 
her father. 

‘‘Aunt Lizbeth! how kind of you to 
come! How well you look! This is 
my dear papa,’’ on one side. 

‘““T am remembering him, sure. 
How do you do, Mr. Goldworthy?”’ in 
reply. 

t Coudin Leah, and Rachel, and little 
Gwen. Oh, I am glad to see you all 
again !’’ on another. 

*““And you so grown, cousin May. 
Why, you are as tall as I am!” from 
Leah. ey 

‘Papa, this is Dai Bach, and this is 
cousin George, and here is the vicar, 
and here comes Uncle Laban.”’ : 

Mr. Goldworthy had more than he 
could do in shaking hands with friends, 
old and new, while many memories 
crowded upon him. 

‘How are great-grandfather and 
grandmother ?’’ asked anxious May of 
Dai Bach. : 

‘* Allof a fluster to think of seeing you, 
May; but they couldn’t come to the 
station.” 

‘Oh, no,’’ sighed May; “ but I shall 
see them to-morrow.” Dye 

Instead of Evan’s old cart, and Siriol 
to draw it, a neat dog-cart awaited the 
travellers, into which Meredith stowed 
their luggage, a great portion of hie 
was made up of Mr. Goldworthy's case 
and sketching apparatus. . 

‘«T shall see you all again to-morrow, 
was the farewell of happy May, as she 
took her seat beside Meredith, her father 
mounting behind. 
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A drive of three or four miles over hill 
and down dale brought them to Mere- 
dith’s house. May had not seen this 
since it had been changed from mana- 
ger’s offices into manager’s abode, and 
she exclaimed, as they approached it— 

‘‘Oh, cousin Meredith, how delight- 
ful! This is our fairy tale again,”’ 


brook which ran through the hamlet 
into the valleys was up among the hills 
behind it, and in front was the delightful 
vale of Derwen. 

It was no wonder that Mr. Goldworthy 
sat speechless and entranced at sight of 
this beautiful scene, and that May could 
scarcely speak for tears, 
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“She isn’t spoilt by going to London,” 
she heard one whisper to another in the 
old familiar tongue. 

It was a good-sized house with stone 
porch and mullioned windows, and was 
surrounded by a garden. May was en- 
chanted by the flowers and shrubs, partly 
cultivated, partly wild, On one side was 











‘SHE LOOKED BRIGHT AS THE GOLDEN MORNING.” 


_ Although the house was situated in 
the centre of the mining district, it was 
hot disfigured or incommoded thereby, 
being surrounded by trees and backed 
y mountains. It lay beyond Leah’s 
old house, and was about’ a mile from 

aban’s. ‘The silent pool that was the 
Source of the rapid, dancing, mischievous 


One old friend came to hold the horse, 
another stood in the doorway as domestic 
servant, and two or three others were 
lingering about the place. The greet- 
ings were true and hearty, and as May 
shook hands with all in turn she pre- 
sented her fatherto them with shy pride, 
who shook hands also. 


a natural bank covered with ferns, gorse, 
and heather, and surmounted by a 
tangled hedge of roses, privet, haw- 
thorn, and what not, while on the other 
were a few beds filled with geraniums, 
calceolarias, and otherautumnal flowers. 

‘“‘T had them planted that you 
might not miss your pretty garden at 
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Brompton,”’ said Meredith, as they 
walked up the path covered with grey 
gravel, or rab as it is called. 

“Louk, my darling, my Madeline, we 
have a picture before us,’’ said Mr. 
Goldworthy, pausing beneath the porch 
to survey the éxpanse of hill, wood, 
water, and cornfields that Jay before 
them. ‘‘This is too enchanting. We 
shall not want to go farther, and shall 
tire you out, Meredith.”’ 

‘The longer you stay the better, sir. 
This is your studio,’’ replied the young 
man, opening a door that led into a 
comfortable parlour, where a fire was 
burning cheerfully. ‘‘You are to do 
exactly as you like, for this half of the 
house is yours, as we agreed. I have 
put the harmonium here, Cousin May.”’ 

It had been settled that Mr. Gold- 
worthy should pay his portion of the 
household expenses, and have his private 
rooms, and that his friend Minister 
might join hiram when he liked. On 
no other terms would he accept Mere- 
dith’s invitation to make PlAs Mynydd 
his abode, or rather head-quarters, for 
the autumn. 

‘‘You must be my guest this first 
evening,’ said Meredith, opening 
another parlour door, and displaying a 
table groaning with good cheer, and a 
hob on which stood a steaming kettle. 
‘‘And this is one of Hedfa’s puppies 
that grandfather has reared for you, 
Cousin May,’’ he added, as a riotous 
pup jumped about him. 

‘“‘Are they not kind? Is it not de- 
lightful, dear papa?”’ was all that May 
could articulate. F 

“Tt is, indeed, my child,’’ replied the 
father, gazing from.the window on the 
rising moon to conceal his deep emo- 
tion. 

They were a happy trio that evening 


as they sat round tke fire, discoursing of ° 


things past and present, Hedfa’s puppy 
in May’s lap and her hand in her 
father’s. Meredith’s room was full of 
books, maps, pictures, papers, all that 
could contribute tothe improvement of 
his mind and the furtherance of his 
work. He told them that he had re- 
sumed the secretaryship of the insti- 


tute, and his’ classes both on Sunday - 


and once a week, and that.he joined the 
musical practices ‘whenever he had time. 
He said that Dai Bach-was now under 


instruction as oyganist, and that Miss - 
Richards had taken May’s place until 
lt was hoped and ex- 
pected that May would take the organ’ 


he was ready. 


while in the country, This she agreed 
to at once with'her father’s consent. It 
evolved, incidentally, that Meredith’s 
salary increased yearly. and that there 
was every prospect of his eventually 
be¢oming a shareholder in the mine he 
had been the means of reopening. In 
fact, Mr. Richards and other influential 
men had such a high opinion of him 
that he was pretty sure, if life were 
spared, to be a man of mark and wealth 
in the course of years. He did not say 
this, but his friends knew it. 

May and htr father were as commu- 
nicative and confidential with him as he 
with them. The latter said, with a half 
sigh, that a career was opened before 
him when he was waxing old, but for 


, the house. 


“Eeah busy about the house. 
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May’s sake he hoped to pursue it. He 
had been a burden on his friend Minister 
long enough, and it was now his wish 
either to make a separate home for 
himself and child, or to come to some 
agreement with Minister as to the ex- 
penses. 

But both the young people knew that 
he was a dreamy man, and looked at 
one another instinctively, as he spoke of 
his future. They had little doubt that 
he would paint beautiful pictures; but 
they misdoubted his capacity for ma- 
naging his own affairs. It was with 
some difficulty that May spoke of herself. 
She had an intuitive dislike so to do, 
even to Meredith, although she had not 
yet had experience enough of life to 
prove to herself that the wisest people 
are those who the most seldom use the 
little pronouns J and we. 

However, she and her father between 
them told Meredith that her musical 
education progressed so rapidly as to 
cause her masters to propose her study- 
ing the art as a profession, either as 
public artiste or private teacher. 

May inclined to the latter, her father 
to neither, and Meredith gave no opinion. 
He could only look at his sweet and 
gifted cousin, and think of her future 
and his own with a kind of uncertain 
hope ; while she was sufficiently happy 
in the present to leave the days to come 
to shape themselves. 

And so the quiet evening passed. 

The following morning Meredith was 
up when the early birds began their 
révetllé, for he was obliged to go toa 
distance, and would not be back until 
the evening. But May was down as 
soon as he. She looked bright as the 
golden morning as she stood in the 
porch to see him mount his horse, and 
to watch him canter across the mountain 
road. Then she wandered out among 
the ferns and flowers, happier than the 
birds that now sang in full chorus above 
Her father soon joined her, 
and she was thankful to see the calm 
and repose of nature reflected in his 
usually fitful glance. - ante 

‘How delightful, my darling!’ was 
all he said. : 

After breakfast they started together 
for a ‘‘ home tour,’’ as May phrased it. 
First, across the mountain and down-the 
ravine to Tygwyn. She knew and 
greeted everyone they met. They found 
Aunt Lizbeth in the. beehive chair,,and 
They did 
-not- stay long, though long enough to 
note many:.fresh comforts, the result of 

Meredith’sthoughtfulness forhis parents, 
and to hear Aunt Lizbeth acknowledge 
that she wasj-better and stronger than 
she used to*be. Then she led her father 
through the oak wood, and so to the 
well-known garden gate. 

‘‘It was here grandmother met me,’’ 
she said, her heart beating as rapidly as 
it did on that occasion. 

In another minute she was within the 
dear old room, and before her father had 
mounted the steps had her arms round 
her grandfather. 

“‘T knew thee woulds’t come, child, and 
I waited in,’”’ he said, laying his hand 
on her head. 

But she could not speak for tears. At 


last she sobbed out, ‘‘ Dear great-grand- 
father, I am so glad,’’ and he added, 
‘‘God bless thee, serch fach, and [{ 
thank Him that I have lived to see this 
day.” 

“‘ Here she is, Dai Bach; here she is, 
Mally!” broke in upon the solemnity 
and pathos of the meeting, and old 
Peggy appeared, 

Another fond embrace, and then M ay 
looked round for. her father. .He was 
standing in the doorway. She went ta 
him and led him in. 

‘‘ Here is my dear papa, great-grand- 
father,’’ she said. 

Evan made an effort to rise from the 
settle, but Goldworthy, who was the 
most nervous of the party, sat dow. by 
his side. Their hands clasped, and 
there was peace between them. 

‘J thank the Lord for all His mercies,” 
said the old man, and ‘‘ Amen’? rever- 
ently replied Goldworthy ; while Peggy 
again broke up the scene by a boisterous 
welcome. 

Over a year had elapsed since May 
left Derwen, and there was little per- 
ceptible change in the old people. 
They had missed her sorely every day 
and all day, but Dai Bach had taken up 
his abode with them and did his best to 
supply her place, while Mally was there 
daily. The orphan boy was very grate- 
ful, as she had been, and read and sang 
to them of an‘evening as she had done, 
but still, as they would say to one an- 
other, ‘‘ He is not May.” 

“You will spare her to us now and 
then, sir,’’ said Evan to Goldworthky. 

‘** Every day, whenever you like. She 
but replaces her of whom I robbed you,”’ 
he replied. 

‘‘Have you paid your duty to Mrs. 
Richards, child?”’ asked old Peggy, 
who had a becoming sense of the 
proprieties. ‘‘ Miss Richards is going 
to marry the vicar. They have been a 
long time about it. I hope you won't 
be so long making up your mind. But 
I suppose you'll be picking up some fine 
Londoner.” 

May shook her head, and Peggy 
laughed, saying that she looked like her 
old self again. Then May told her that 
she and her father were going to call at 
Derwen Fawr, and would come back to 
tea. 

‘In time for me to set the cups and 
saucers,’’ she added. ' : 

‘Go you and come back quick,” said 
Peggy. 

No sooner had they departed than 
there was a great commotion in the 
little farm. Everybody was _ setting 
everything to rights, and Evan was in 
and out continually, until Peggy de- 
clared he was getting ‘‘ quite a molly 1p 
his old age.”’ eB 

May and her father returned about 
four o’clock, having seen Mrs. Richards 
and her daughters, and been cordially 
welcomed by them, and visited the 
Institute. May busied herself at ol 
in arranging the tea-table as of 0 ; 
while her father and grandfather hia 
much serious discouise. Peggyand ae 
dependents had prepared all sorts . 
dainties, and May declared she had a 
seen such cream and eggs since 
left Wales, and as for the cream-cakes, 


oh, dear! there were no such delicious 
things to be found out of the country. 

Evan and Mr. Goldworthy on the 
settle, Peggy opposite, May pouring out 
the tea, and little Davy assisting. What 
a happy party! and what more could be 
desired? One thing, perhaps. 

‘‘T wish cousin Meredith would come. 
He promised to do his best to be here 
early,’ said May. 

And he came soon after they were all 
seated round the table. 

‘Now it is perfect,’’ thought May, as 
she welcomed him with her sweet smile. 

Little Davy made way for him; but 
he was too generous to take the lad’s 
place next May, and seated himself near 
his grandmother. 

When the meal was over it was May 
who cleared the table and washed up 
the tea-things, and as she moved about 
like a fairy Evan murmured many a 
‘‘God bless her!’ and as to old Peggy, 
she never ceased exclaiming— 

‘‘She’s as handy as ever, though I 
declare she’s dressed as prettily as any 
fine lady.”’ 

When theclatter of house-work ceased, 
Evan pointed to May’s harmonium, and 
asked for some music. She was soon 
seated before it, with Meredith and Dai 
Bach on either side of her, and Hedfa’s 
nose on her lap. The low-raftered 
room soon sounded with song, which 
seemed to be echoed by the choruses of 
birds in the great oaks without. All 
was aglow with sunshine, and a more 
beautiful family picture could scarcely 
be imagined. During the pauses in the 
music the two men on the settle spoke 
in whispers, and Peggy, garrulous as 
ever, applauded aloud. 

‘Mrs. Richards is all for her ‘coming 
out,’ as she calls it,’’ said Evan. ‘* But 
I’m for women keeping in their places, 
and minding their own business.’’ 

‘“T hope there will be no necessity for 
her to do anything for her livelihood. So 
long as I am spared in tolerable health, 
and my mind is clear, I can support 
both,”’ whispered Goldworthy. 

“God willing!’’ said Evan. ‘I shall 
not live to see it, but I have my thoughts 
and wishes. They are very fond of one 
another. Like brother and sister hereto- 
‘ore, but +I believe the day will come 
When they may be more to one another. 
You would not object !’’ breathed old 
Evan, as the music went on. 

“ Object !’? repeated Goldworthy, and 
While the word was on his lips, Laban 
entered. 

_ He was soon swaying himself to and 
ito, beating time, and joining in the 
music, standing behind the performers. 

“He is just like a boy, is Laban,” 
said Peggy, 

_ ‘They are saying that Mr. Richards 
18 going to live at a grand place in the 
next county, and that he means Mere- 
dith te live at Derwen Fawr,’’ continued 
“van, still under his breath. ‘‘Whata 
blessing he and May would prove to the 
miners. It is my constant prayer that 
this may be brought to pass. Then, 
you could live with them, and——But 
am getting foolish in my old age. 
It is all in the hands of the Lord.” 
Itis a pleasant dream. May it be 
9 heal said Goldworthy, bowing his 
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And thus we bid farewell to the May 
Queen, satisfied that we leave her in 
the path of duty, and that she will con- 
tinue in it. And should old Evan’s 
dream come true, the path will still be 
the same, widening ever until it shall 


' join the road that leads to the Eternal 


City. 











USEFUL HINTS. 
Ink Spots.-—If.soaked in warm milk before 
the ink has a chance to dry, the spot may 


usually be removed. If it has dried in, rub 
table-salt upon it, and drop lemon-juice upon 
the salt. White soap diluted with vinegar is 
likewise a good thing to take out ink spots. 


SOFT GINGERBREAD.—One cup of sugar, 
one cup of molasses, one half-cup of butter, 
one cup of sour milk, two eggs, one table- 
spoonful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of 
cloves, one-half of a nutmeg, one tablespoonful 
of ginger: do not mix very stiff; two tea- 
spoonfuls of soda (dissolved in a little hot 
water); put this in last; bake in a quick oven 
in a square tin. 


SPONGE CAKE.—Four large eggs, two 
cups of flour, two cups of sugar; beat the 
two parts of the egg separate, the whites 


toa froth; then beat them together, stir in: 


the flour, and, without delay, put it into the 
oven. 


REcIPE FOR GooD MARKING INK.—Mix 
a solution of vanadiate of ammonia with tinc- 
ture of galls. The result will be an intensely 
black fluid which cannot be obliterated by the 
action of acids, alkalies, or chlorine. 


AUSTRALIAN BusH COOKERY RECIPES.— 
In making bread and pastry to ensure success 
with soda, or baking powder, your sponge 
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must be lightly mixed, not at all stiff, just 
firm enough to mould into the form of loaves, 
and must be put in a hot oven. Take 12 lbs. 
flour, 1 heaped tablespoonful salt, the same of 
soda; mix with skim milk or buttermilk. If 
very thick the bread maybe baked at once ; 
if only sour, leave the sponge mixed for some . 
hours; mix lightly again, and bake in small 
loaves or flat cakes; bake one hour. Another | 
receipt : 12 lbs. flour, 1 heaped tablespoonful 
each salt and soda, 1 flat tablespoonful cream of - 
tartar; work this a little stiffer than milk 
bread, put in the oven at once in loaves or flat 
cakes; bake one hour. Excellent scones or 
tea-cakes may be made by taking a piece of 
dough mixed by either of the above receipts, 
rolling it out about a quarter or half-an-inch 
thick, and baking on a hanging pan or camp- 
oven on a slow fire, turning them over from 
from side to side as they cook. To make 
cakes with either soda or baking powder, take 
a quarter of a pound dripping or lard to every 
ound of flour (sugar, if you wish them sweet, 
alf-a-pound ; with quarter of a pound they 
are nice), and currants or carraways, of either 
quarter of a pound or less if you choose; of 
baking powder add one level teaspoonful to 
every pound of your mixture, and mix with 
either sweet milk or cold water. For soda 
take one heaped tablespoonful for every 
10 lbs., and mix this with sour or butter milk. 
If you wish you can make this receipt into 
either small or large cakes by mixing it like 
batter, or stiffer, as you think best. Mixed 
thin, and boiled in a greased basin, the above 
mixture will make an excellent pudding. Drip- 
ping will do, though by substituting the same 
quantity of suet it is improved. With no 
currants in it, only sugar and a little essence 
of lemon, it is an excellent pudding. Tomake 
fritters, mix I Ib. flour, quarter-teaspoonful 
soda, }-lb. or less sugar in a batter, with thick 
milk; add a few currants if liked; drop with 
a spoon into a pan quarter-full of boiling drip- 
ping; when coloured on one side, turn over. 
They should be like small cakes when done, 
very crisp and light ; sprinkle with white sugar 
when served, To make baking powder as 
good as can be bought, take 1 Ib. carbonate 
soda, }-lb. cream of tartar, }-Ib. tartaric acid ; 
mix, pass through a flour sieve or wire strainer, 
bottle in pickle bottle, and keep well corked. 
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‘“‘ By Hook or by Crook”’ is a saying we hear, 

But sometimes its meaning is not very clear; 

Now some of our readers may like to be told 

That its origin’s really exceedingly old. 

It dates from a time we can easily fix— _ 

The year sixteen hundred and sixty and six, 

When London was burned almost down to the ground, 
And the boundary marks were not readily found ; 
So, when the rebuilding was first set in hand, 

Many questions arose as to who owned the land. 
Law Courts were appealed to, but no good did they ; 
The suits appeared endless and caused much delay. 
So at last ’twas resolved that twe men of renown, 
Surveyors of very long standing in town, 

Should be chosen to act as joint referees— 

And the plan did the citizens mightily please ; 

To them the responsible task was entrusted 

Of seeing the properties fairly adjusted ; 

In cases of doubt they gave the clue needed, 

And forthwith the building of London proceeded. 


_ Now, if for their names in old records we look, 
We find that they happened to be ‘‘ Hook”’ and “ Crook,”’ 
And allusion to them was repeatedly made, 
On account of the wisdom and the tact they displayed ; 
And thus it passed on, from father to son, 
When anything difficult had to be done, 
«¢ We must do it by Hook or by Crook ’’ they would say, 


And we say the same to this very day. 


K . E . W. 
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FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE, 


By Lapy Linpsay (of Balcarres.) 
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[HE TOILET-TABLE, AND WHAT 


SHOULD LIE THEREON 
By Menicus. 


ITH the toilet-table, 
as a table, it isnot 
my province to 
speak, nor to tell 
you hew it should 
be draped or -be- 
decked; but neat- 
ness, tidiness, and 
perfect cleanli- 
ness should reign 
‘supreme in a 

young girl's dressing-room, however splendid 

and beautiful the fittings thereof may be, or 
however humble and poor. ; 

Now, under the title I have chosen for this 
paper, I mean to give you many little hints, 
and not a few, harmless recipes; and if you 
attend to the former, and make use of the 

latter, J have no hesitation in saying that im- 
provement in your personal appearance will 
be the result. Beauty is your birthright, you 
ought to try to look as well as you can, both 
for your own personal comfort and for the 
sake of those around you. By taking pains to 
improve your looks by natural and simple 
means while young, you will retain your 
beauty even when, with the ever-recurring 
years, youth is slipping slowly away. But 
nothing in after years can atone for, what I 
may call, the want of attention to the simple 
rules of personal hygiene in your younger 
days. Does, then, attention to these rules lie 
in the proper use of the adjuncts of the toilet- 
table, and dressing-room? Not quite. These 
are mere accessories, indispensable I willingly 
admit, but accessories nevertheless ; and even 
their constant use has no more effect without 
something else, which I shall presently name, 
inretaining true beauty, than an occasional 
coat of paint to a rotten boat has in keeping 
it seaworthy. The something else is health 
—perfect health, And even granting that you 





have the strongest of constitutions, and the - 


highest of animal spirits, if you do not culti- 
vate habits of temperance and moderation in 
al: your actions and thoughts, take my word 
for it you are but frittering those precious 
possessions away. 

“Oh!” I think I hear some of my young 
readers exclaim, ‘this isn’t a medical paper, 
this is a sermon ‘Medicus’ is going to 
preach.” 

_ If “Medicus” does preach, depend upon 
it he will preach common sense, but not one 
inch will he budge towards the toilet-table, 
until he has had his say. ‘As soon,” remarks 
a great authority, “‘as we begin to live we 
begin to die.” ‘This is true; and evenin youth 
our bodies are but the strongholds behind 
which we live, and the stouter the ramparts 
the more likely are they to ward off the shafts 
of disease and death. But these very ramparts 
themselves have a tendency to crumble away, 
and we must study to strengthen them; we 
must look upon them as our foes likely at any 
time to fall and crush us; in other words, we 
a conquer self, we must study abnegation 
seg bisa for abnegation leads to temper- 
race mdeed, it is the root and soul thereof, 
“i ig leads to health, and health is the 
nae oe of true personal beauty. Be tem- 
this ee erefore, in eating, and temperance in 
oe espect will become a habit, although it 
Bu, ce in much abnegation to acquire it. 
World. test} never look down, for in this 
Winte! ough we may sow in tears, we reap 

‘Jolcing in the. life which is to come. 
$ an Hsinpesa in your hours of pleasure and 
Wigkle ver indulgence in either produces 
: tiely anon sallowness of complexion. This 
put it 2 counted for in this way, and I will 

simply as I can. When the heart is 
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overtired from -long hours of wakefulness, or 
lauguid and weak from over indulgence in 
sleep, it is unable to receive the blood back 
sufficiently quick, the tender tissues around the 
eyes get puffy and swollen, the skin is thus 
stretched, and when ‘the puffiness goes away 
it is inclined to lie in folds or wrinkles. The 
skin, of course, is very resilient and elastic 
and will regain its former appearance again 
and again for a time, but a constant drop 
will wear a stone away, and at last its elasti- 
city: is lost and wrinkles are the result. Be 
temperate in talking and self-abnegating in 
argument, you will thus preserve your good 
temper. 

Having heard me patiently, I will now ad- 
vance to the toilet-table, the largest and most 
conspicuous object on which is the mirror. 
Elowever big this may be, or however small, 
let it be a true glass. A few shillings spent 
on a good mirror is money well laid out. A 
proper looiing-glass certainly will not flatter 
you, but, on the contrary, it will point out to 
you in a friendly way all your defects, and if 
there be means of remedying them it will give 
you light to do so; but a bad glass is your 
worst friend, because it not only hides your 
faults, but gives an imperfect and very far 
from flattering reflection of your face and 
figure, and this would be no comfort to you if 
you were going out anywhere to spend the 
evening. The looking-glass should be kept 
perfectly clear and bright; it should be well 
polished once a week at least, but this must be 
carefully done. Thus: dust the mirror first 
with a soft brush to prevent scratching, then 
take a damp sponge, and sprinkling a little 
eau de Cologne on it, rub ze surface gently 
over; then dust over with good whiting, and 
while it is still damp polish with a silk hand- 
kerchief. The sponge itself should be per- 
fectly clean, and sponges, whether used for the 
bath or simply for face ablution, should be 
invariably soft and clean and pure. "When 
bought new, before you use them, shake out 
the dust, and then steep them for some hours 
in soft water several times renewed. Soap 
spoils sponges. If soap must be used with a 
sponge, rinse the latter in warm water before 
you put it away. Press or squeeze a sponge 
—do not wring it—and if it gets slimy, which 
it never ought to, soak it in water and .oda 
for some hours. The bath sponge should be 
a very large one, if you mean to benefit by the 
use of the bath. The bath itself should be 
kept spotlessly clean; when spots of rust 
begin to appear in it, it is time it was re- 
painted, else it will not wear. Iron rust is 
rather good in the water than otherwise ; 
indeed, I have known much good come 
from a course of iron baths. The iron bath 
is a simple tonic one, and should be used 
every morning for a fortnight or three weeks 
at a time. It is composed of water one 
bucketful, sulphate of iron a quarter of an 
ounce, placed in the bath over night. While 
taking a course of such baths, a tepid bath 
with soap should be used twice a week—to 
thoroughly cleanse the skin—the last thing 
before going to bed. For young pale girls 
with weak nerves and languid circulations the 
iron bath is likely to be of great use, especially 
if steel drops—ten in a little water thrice daily 
after food—are taken at the same time. 

Meanwhile, I am turning my back on the 
toilet-table, so I must face round again. Here 
are a couple of hair-brushes. How beautifully 
white and clean you keep them! Thisdelights 
my eye. Of course you wash them occasion- 
ally, by dipping them in cold water in which 
soda has been dissolved —not soap — with 
gentle friction on the palm of the hand, hold- 
ing them in such a position that the backs do 
not get wetted, and afterwards standing them 
in the wind, but not in the sun, to dry. 

Do you ever use.the metallic brushes? 
They are so cooling to the temples on a warm 
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summer’s day, but must be kept dry, else 
they are apt to rust. I sometimes think they 
stimulate the growth of the hair by their 
pleasant, cool friction. "When you wash your 


hair do not use soap, unless the very mildest 


transparent kind, the same as you use for 
hands and face; but yolk of egg is better, 
well rinsed out with lukewarm water, then 
with cold soft or rain water, and, when par-. 
tially dried, by means of soft towels, combed 
and brushed. ar ‘ : 

Rain water isa great beautifier of the com- 
plexion. Collect it, and keep it. in jars, after 
having it run through a filter. This is a hint 
worth much fine gold, so lay it to heart and. 
you will look well. ; 

Now, I am not your hairdresser, but I know 
you want me to tell you of something to in- 
crease the strength and beauty of the hair. I 
am good natured, and can’t refuse. Here is 
a good application, a little of which may be 
rubbed into the roots of the hair, after 
moderate friction with the brushes every 
morning :—Tincture of cantharides, a quarter 
of an ounce; eau de Cologne, one ounce; 
bay rum, one ounce; rose water, two 
ounces. You can make your own bay rum 
simply enough: get two ounces of fresh bay 
leaves, and steep them for six days in six 
ounces of best rum. These are valuable 
receipts, but they must not be used more 
than once a day, nor longer than a fortnight 
at a time, and if they produce the slightest 
irritation or heat.of the skin they must be 
omitted for a time. 

Here is a good and very safe pomade for 
thinness of the hair: Pure lard four ounces, 
pure white wax half an ounce, melt, then re- 
move from heat, and add half an ounce of 
balsam of tolu and twenty drops of oil of 
rosemary. Equal parts of bay rum, eau de 
Cologne and castor - oil form a good hair 
cosmetic. 

The most innocent of white powders for 
face or skin are composed either of oxide of 
zinc, magnesia starch, or levigated starch. 
Be on your guard against such as are sold 
under fancy names. Be-.on your guard, too, 
against the dangerous compounds that are 
advertised by taking titles.. Here is a recipe for 
the best bloom forlips or cheeks :—Early rising, 
morning tubbing, and plenty of out-door exer- 
cise. Soap is a necessity of life, but pray get it 
pure, non-alkaline, and transparetit, and not the 
dangerously dyed masses of unhealthy curd 
you see so often exposed for sale. 

Toilet vinegar should always find a place on 
the table. A little in the basin of water you 
lave your face with is delightfully refresh- 
ing. 

Does your face often flush—I do not mean 
simple blushing? If it does you cannot be. 
over strong, you need tonics and more fresh 
air. No applications will do good, but con- 
tinuous flushing of the face under the least 
excitement is very apt to spoil the very best 
complexion. 

Cold cream is one of the most harmless of 
applications to tender lips or skin. 

Here is a lotion for freckles. It is a drachm of 
the muriate of ammonia dissolved in a pint of 
soft water, and a dessert-spoonful .of eau de 
Cologne added ; apply twice a day. The fol- 
lowing is a good wash for sunburning:—fifteen 
grains of borax, an ounce of limejuice, and a 
dessert-spoonful of eau de Cologne. Butter- 
milk applied before going to bed, especially if 


. alittle sour, is very cosling after a hot day. 


Milk of roses (the best) is also a good face, 
application ; and here is a very simple ‘one. 
Dissolve a quarter of an ounce of borax in a 
pint of elder-flower water, and add an ounce 
of eau de Cologne. By the way many harm- 
less and delightful preparations can be /pre-", 
pared from flowers, as well as many good but 
simple perfumes, and if my girl-readers care 
for it, I feel sure the editor will grant me 
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space for a nice summer article on this 
subject. 

I think, in a former paper, I mentioned 
tooth-powders. Charcoal is unsightly but 
very effective, and it can be made more so by 
rubbing up with an ounce of it as much quinine 
as will lie on a sixpenny piece; a few drops of 
otto of roses may be added. Or, make a 
tooth-powder thus (if you can find a pestle 
and mortar): Equal parts of burnt crust of 
bread, white sugar, and Peruvian bark, and a 
drop or two of otto of roses. If you prefer a 
paste, add alittle honey. Useasoft anda hard 
tooth-brush, and never omit brushing the teeth 
inside and out after meals as well as in the 
morning. 


HOW DRESSING-GOWNS ARE 
MADE. 


I SUPPOSE every girl who reads these pages 
will agree with me that a dressing-gown of 
some sort is a necessity of her existence. Like 
the modern bath-reom which is now intro- 
duced into every recently-fitted house, no one 
who has once known the comfort and benefit of 
it would ever again be without it. A dressing- 
gown is to my mind at once a necessity and a 
luxury, the greatest comfort and the most in- 
dispensable article of a girl’s wardrobe. 

On one occasion the writer of this paper 
was going into the country on a visit with her 
husband, several small children including a 
baby, anda nurse. In the midst of our pre- 
parations, my husband came and requested 
me to reduce our luggage to two trunks, 
which, with the addition of the nurse’s, he 
said would look sufficiently formidable to carry 
into a stranger’s house. 

We performed marvels in the way of pack- 
ing, for there were interminable white frocks 
and pinafores and pelisses for the children, but 
in the end we had squeezed everything into the 
prescribed limits but two articles—my one 
visiting dress of black silk, and my crimson 
dressing-gown. One of these could by great 
management be included, but only one, and 
the difficulty was to make the choice. Nothing 
could possibly be omitted from the contents of 
either box. After much deliberation I decided 
that my dress would be most useful to me, so 
with many regrets I relegated the dressing- 
gown to its usual peg in my hanging closet. 

On the eve of our departure we received 
word that fever had broken out in our friend’s 
house, but that they had secured farm-house 
apartments for us a few miles off. 


We accordingly took up our quarters at the 
farm, and I had not been there two days be- 
fore I was taken ill. Then how willingly 
would I have exchanged my silk dress for my 
dressing-gown. There was not such a thing 
in the place, and as I became convalescent, 
after a somewhat sharp illness, I had to see 
the doctor wrapped up in a blanket, or under- 
go the fatigue of a complete toilet. Nothing 
again would ever induce me to leave home for 
a single night without such an invaluable 
adjunct. 

Nor is there any reason why every girl should 
not possess so desirable an addition to her 
comfort when we consider how easily and 
inexpensively it may be procured. A plain 
serviceable dressing-gown can be made at 
home with comparatively small outlay of 
money, time, or trouble, although for those 
of my readers who have a fair amount of each 
of these at their disposal, there are most 
charming and elaborate robes de chambre, 
about which I shall have a word to say 
further on. 

The simplest and least expensive form of 
dressing-gown would be one composed of 
pretty cambric or print, but unfortunately 
these are only suitable for summer wear, and 
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necessitate a warmer one for winter nights and 
mornings; or in case of sudden sickness 
during a winter night, the sort of occasion 
which proves to you the real value of a 
comfortable, handy garment, easily thrown 
on, and sufficiently warm for the purpose. 

On the whole, therefore, where economy 
must be rigidly studied, I should advise the 
choice of a flannel dressing-gown in prefer- 
ence to one of any cotton material, probably 
prettier and costing less, yet I am convinced 
not likely to prove so really serviceable. I 
shall therefore speak first of a plain flannel 
dressing-gown. 

I have known people swear by dressing- 
gowns of ordinary petticoat flannel, either 
white or scarlet, because of their supposed 
superiority for washing purposes. It is a mis- 
take. They do not wash better, a red one not 
aswell as many patterned ones; the white soil in 
a tenth of the time, and are most unbecoming, 
a matter not without importance. If it is 
right and commendable to cultivate a high 
standard of artistic excellence in our house- 
hold surroundings, let us be comsistent and 
apply the same principle even to our dressing- 
gowns. 

Therefore I advise every girl to choose as 
pretty a flannel as she can, taking care to 
select such colours as will not be positively 
unbecoming. But she must think of some- 
thing else as well, so she must be satisfied if 
they are not the tints most decidedly becom- 
ing. She wants something that will wash, as 
it is to last her a long time, and be usable on 
every possible occasion. Then let me advise 
her not to buy twilled flannel of one colour, 
which is to be had at very inexpensive rates of 
all drapers. I have tried cardinal, violet, blue. 
Each of these washed execrably. The cardi- 
nal, [ am assured, will wash if bought in a 
very good quality, but for this I cannot 
answer, and am inclined to doubt it. The 
twilled flannels are as arule mixed with cotton; 
hence the difficulty in washing. 

We arrive, then, at figured flannels. These 
are, I believe, quite the best for the purpose, 
and are to be had in such pretty designs that 
I do not think any girl would regret giving up 
the notion of the ‘splendid cardinal” or 
“lovely blue” on which she had set her 
hea't. Here, again, another word of advice. 
Don’t choose any pattern in which violet, 
black, or blue, is predominant. A tone of 
blue may be had by choosing a flannel in 
which a thin line of that colour occurs, or, 
indeed, where it is introduced in any way that 
will not render the pattern grotesquely incom- 
plete when the blue has retreated, as it most 
probably will after several washings. Blue is 
such a favourite shade that I cannot find it in 
my heart to restrict its use altogether, nor do 
I think that.even those with whom economy 
is a very special object will find it undesirable 
wear if chosen with due regard to the hints I 
have given. 

Shirt flannels may sometimes be obtained 
in designs pretty enough for dressing gowns. 
These are very good for the purpose, washing 
well if chosen carefully. The remarks just 
made apply to these, as well as to the dressing 
gown flannels. They range from Is. 6d. per 
yard. A very charming material is that 
called velours flannel, which, as its name indi- 
cates, has a velvetty appearance, and is made 
in very pretty stripes of pale blue pink, &c., 
on a ground of some neutral tint. I find that 
the colours stand washing perfectly well, but 
that the flannel is inclined to shrink. The 
prices are from 2s. 113d. per yard. 

Pompadour flannels are very pretty, but here 
again economy stepsin. If your gown is to 
be made as inexpensively as possible, we must 
have no pattern to which there is an up and a 
down, a right and a wrong side. If we do we 
must have more stuff, as then we could not fit 
the gores in one with another. 
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As regards the making, if you have no 
notion whatever of dressmaking, I fee] inclined 
to give a pieee of advice which may read 
to you something like Pumnch’s advice to 
‘those about to marry. It is, don't at. 
tempt it without a pattern. Very useful 
patterns can be bought for a shilling jn 
most places, and as an accurate fit is not re- 
quired, there is no risk to be run. The ir- 
expert will find the matter greatly simplifed 
by this means. There is at least one firm of 
pattern cutters who, on receipt of a few simple 
measurements, will send a pattern of any gar- 
ment, from which an accurate fit may be relied 
upon.* 

Armed with this our dressing-gown is a 
very simple matter indeed, requiring no 
directions that are not given with the paper 
model. 


If a girl hassome experience of makin g dresses, 
an ordinary jacket-bodice pattern will serve 
our purpose, if we remember to allow a good 
margin at all seams, for a dressing-gown must 
never be a close fit. Having first measured 
the length back and front that would allow 
your gown to touch the floor in front and lie 
about a quarter of a yard upon it at the back, 
it would be necessary to cat each piece si 
much longer than the jacket pattern as was 
indicated by the measurements, allowing quite 
three inches more for a hem, and taking 
care that each portion widened proportionately 
towards the bottom of the skirt. The fronts, 
which are cut without the two darts usual 
in ordinary bodices, should measure at 
the hem about twenty-seven inches in width, 
including turnings, the side pieces seven- 
teen, and the back gores eighteen inches, 
and narrow up to the waist by a gradual 
slope. It would be best to cut the back 
pieces first cf the length required, bring- 
ing them up by a somewhat sharp slope 
to a length five inches more than the front 
measurement, at the seam which under the 
arm joins the back and front of the gown to- 
gether. The fronts must be cut correspend- 
ingly, sloping to a length at the sides five 
inches more than at the front. Thus a dressing- 
gown for aperson of ordinary height might 
measure from the waist, at front, where it 
fastens, thirty-seven inches, side seam under 
the arm, from waist, forty-three inches, and 
middle of back from waist, forty-seven 
inches. 

Many persons give greater fulness to the 
skirt by the addition of a pleat in the back seam 
about a quarter of a yard below the waist. 
This is done by cutting the seam in this 
fashion (fig. 1), and folding the extra fulness into 
a flat pleat on 
the wrong side. 
I need hardly 
add that both 
the centre back 
pieces must be 
perfect dupli- 
cates. All 
dressing -gowns, 
whether of flan- 
nel or cambric, ; 
have a Kning in the upper part extending 
some little distance below the waist. Cashmeré 
gowns are generally lined through. A pocket 
Iaid on the right sfde, turn-down collar ‘a 
pleating round the throat if preferred, simple 
coat cuff and waist-band, complete the gow”, 
which will require from six to seven yards 0 
flannel, according to width. The accompany 
ing diagram (fig. 2) gives a perfectly plain 
wrapper such as I have just described, 
without the pleated back. 

This form of dressing-gown may be d the 
lished by the addition of a kilting roun 


hem, revers down the front, reaching from the 
ee 


* Butterick and Co., Regent-street. 





Fig. 1. 


embel- 





shoulder to the hem and narrowed at the 
waist, or by a cross- on 

way band of the same 
material, about three 
inches wide, neatly 
stitched on at each 
edge, arranged to 
form a point at the 
back of the neck, 
come over the 
shoulder down each 
side to the hem, and 
then round the whole 
slsirt, as in ac- 
companying diagram 
fl A. double- 
breasted = dressing- 
gown is very warm 
and comfortable. To 
make this, cut the 
fronts three inches 
larger than the pat- 
tern, taking care to 
cut the neck so as 
to allow for button- 
ing over (fig. 4). 

This form of 
dressing - gown re- 
quires two rows of 
buttons, and seldom 
has any further trim- 
ming. Some people add a hood, which, how- 
ever, may be thought to resemble an ulster too 

closely (fig. 5). 

Very dainty sum- 
mer dressing-gowns 
may be made of 
pretty cambrics, or 
any of the host of 
washing materials 
each season presents 
to our notice. The 
princess form, which 
I have just described, 
is the foundation of 
all these, which are 


generally adorned 
with more or less 
trimming in the 
shape of  kiltings, 


lace-edged frills, and 
ribbon bows. Oat- 
meal cloth or hol- 
land, adorned with 
crewel work, forms 
a charming wrap- 
per, and would cer- 
tainly be received 
by any bride as 
a most welcome 
addition to her ¢ous- 
: seau. A pretty run- 
ning pattern could be worked down the front, 
with a small corresponding group on cuffs, 
Pocket, and waistband, orthe waistband may be 
dispensed with, and the gown fitted to the figure 
by means of the two darts, A flat piece of 






























































Fig. 4. 


cloth, worked with the pattern, may also be 
Piced’ on the back, terminating about a 


warler of a yard below the waist with a knot . 
Se 





DRESSING GOWNS. 


The transfer papers sold at all fancy shops 
will supply a variety of designs suitable for the 
purpose. 

Cashmere is a material in great favour for 
dressing-gowns where economy need not be 
rigidly studied. These are usually made with 
quilted satin, to match the shade of cashmere ; 
but a far prettier trimming is a band of the stuff 


\. worked with a design 


in crewel silks; for 
instance, a pale blue 
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cashmere, with rose- Lay GN, 
buds and leaves, is YY IY) 
most charming. WY). 

Various modifica- Y 7 L LY 
tions and elabora- WG); 78 Yj 
tions of form are Wf, G/ G4 i) 
sometimes employ- Y) pel 
ed, such as_ the eg fo. Ti 
Watteau wrapper, Wy Vy Wi 


made with a large 
box pleat at the 
back, reaching from 
the neck to the 
ground. I should 
not advise any girl 
to attempt this style 
without a pattern, 
nor can I see that 
it has either beauty 
or convenience to 
recommendit. There 
is also the short 
round dressing- 
gown, which is 
usually made with a 
deep cross-way 
flounce, gathered on rather below the knees 
with a small heading. This, again, is frequently 
edged with a cross-way band or small kilting. 
A short dressing-gown, unless for a child, 
should just reach the ground (fig. 6). 
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I may here men- 
tion that the dress- 
ing-gown I have just 
described is very suit- 
able for little girls, 
who ought to be 
provided with these 
useful garments quite 
as much as elder 
sisters, and made to 
use them too. Like 
the eggs sold by the 
sheep in ‘ Alice’s 
Adventures,” two 
are cheaper than one, 
especially where a 
material is used 
which has a pattern 
and is not alike on 
both sides, for then 
all sorts of pieces 
come in which would 
otherwise be wasted. 

And now having, 
I hope, interested 
my readers  sufh- 
ciently to make them 
set to work imme- 
diately on the plea- 
sant and not difficult task of providing 
themselves, and perchance their little 
sisters, with home-made dressing gowns, I 
think I have amply provided them with 
work for the present; but I warn them that 
when they have accomplished this I shall 
not be content until they have bestowed a 
similar kind attention upon each of their 
brothers, and their father too; and on this 
subject I shall hope to further enlighten them 
in another paper. 
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THAT AGGRAVATING 
SCHOOL GIRL. 
By the Author of “ Wild Kathleen.” 





CHAPTER XXX. 
A CHANGE FOR MISS ROWE. 


T wanted but one 
day to the end 
of the Easter 
holidays, but 
one day to many 
changes in the 
small world of 
Crofton House. 

**And who of 
: us all, I wonder, 
will be most affected by the changes ?”’ 

It was Helen Edison who spoke, and 
she looked round at the little group 
gathered with her about the fire in the 
backroom—good-natured little Fraulein, 
the two Bells, and her mother. 

There had been a long silence in the 
room, when Helen broke it abruptly by 

‘her remark, following a habit common 
with her of uttering aloud the climax to: 
a long train of thought. The softly- 
spoken exclamation had so little to do. 
with Fraulein’s merry German song, 
which had been the last subject under 
discussion, that no one was immediately 
ready with an answer. At last Mrs. 
Edison said with a slight smile,— 

‘*If your enigmatical speech, Nellie 
child, refers to the changes here, I should. 
think there can be no shadow of a doubt 
that Miss Bell will be the one to feel the 
change most greatly.”’ 

‘‘T don't know that, mamma,’” 
answered Helen. ‘‘I decided so at first ;. 
but the more I turn the matter over in 
my mind the more donpbtful I grow. 
There is Rose, you know, without her 
sister.”’ 

A deep sigh from that small maiden 
announced her opinion of the serious. 
importance of change. Helen con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Then there is the change to 
one of having to learn to change from a 
monkey into a human being. That will 
be an awfully tremendous change, I can 
tell you, let alone the horrid change of 
having to learn to do without Josephine. 
But, do you know, the person who / think 
will surely feel changes most of all will 
be Miss Rowe.”’ 

‘“‘The change from taking charge of 
a monkey to teaching a human being,. 
you mean ?”’ asked Mrs. Edison, laugh- 
ing. 

‘Helen laughed too. ‘‘No, mamma, 
great as that change will. no doubt, be, 
I do not mean that. What I have been 
thinking of is the different position she 
will hold in the school this next term, 
and I am afraid she will feel it very 
muchindeed. You see last term she was 
next in authority to Miss Crofton herself. 
When Miss Crofton was away Miss Rowe: 
was supreme.” 

‘‘Excepting where a certain obstre- 
perous young lady, whom we know, was: 
concerned.’’ 

‘* Ay, and even there. For the un- 
fortunate referred to did have to submit: 
very often, poor thing, whatever you may 
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think about the matter, and though she 
kicked sometimes. -But now, only think 
what a contrast Miss Rowe will feel it 
now that Mrs. Grey is coming back 
again to take her own post once more.” 

‘“That Meesis Gray is verry nice, 
meine liebe,’ said Fraulein reassur- 
ingly. But Helen shook her head. 
‘‘So she may be nice. I suppose she 
is, since you all say so. Miss Crofton 
says that I shall learn to like her better 
than I love herself, which, of course, is 
absurd. But however all this may be, 
it cannot prevent poor Miss Rowe from 
feeling that she is gone down in the 
scale.”’ 

‘‘How glad you would have been a 
few weeks ago,’’ said Mrs. Edison, 
gently, ‘‘ that she should have this pain- 
ful experience.” 

Helen looked up quickly. ‘‘ Why, 
mamma, that is the very thing. It is 
just knowing how tremendously de- 
lighted I should have been at her 
deposition, before I got my head 
cracked.” 

““My dear child!*’ in remonstance, 
‘“‘where do you get such expressions 
from? Not from your father or me, I 
know.” 

‘«No, mother dear, it’s innate genius. 
Milly Wilmot says I’m quite a prodigy 
in those sorts of ways. But I was going 
to say itis because I know how glad I 
should have been in those once-upon-a- 
time days that I think I can understand 
better than any of you, better than any- 
one else, what sort of a trial it will be to 
her to seem to sink lower before us all. 
It is the pretty general opinion here that 
I was rather clever in inventing ways to 
annoy her, I wish I could manage to 
show some cleverness in inventing a 
way to spare her some portion of this 
vexation.”’ 

As Helen proceeded in the above little 
speech the face of her schoolfellow, 
Josephine Bell, had been growing more 
and more intent, and she now bent for- 
ward and laid her hand on the little ones 
lying folded on her companion’s lap, as 
she asked eagerly,— 

‘You do really feel like that, Nellie ? 
You do really wish that Miss Rowe should 
be spared any pain, or—or—as you say, 
vexation perhaps, that she might be 

_caused by having to submit to quite a 
different position here-to what she was 
able to hold last term? You really 
would be sorry for her ?”’ 

Helen looked searchingly at the face 
bent towards her. ‘‘ Really wos/d be 
sorry? Josie, what do you mean ? what 
is in your mind ? You are hiding some- 
thing from me, and you are not clever at 
deception. Out withit. Tell me what 
you are thinking of. Is anything more 
going to happen that I know nothing 
about ?’’ 

There was no answer. Helen looked 
steadfastly at Josephine, then raised her 
eyes to the countenances of the others 
of the party, then back to Josephine 
again. But still there was silence. 

“Well?’’ said the clear, quick voice 
at last, ‘‘why have I been kept in the 
dark about this other change that is to 
take place ?”’ 

‘‘Because J was afraid to tell you— 
you. have said you don’t like changes.” 
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‘* And so, on the strength of that ad- 
mission,my friends are benevolent enough 
to administer them to me in the form of 
thunder-claps? | Very considerate of 
them, I’m sure. You, at least, might 
have been kinder to me surely, mam- 
ma ?’’ 

There was a suspicious tremor in the 


girl’s voice as she uttered the last ex- 


postulation, speaking of genuine distress, 
and Mrs. Edison answered instantly,— 

“T am not to blame in the matter, 
dear child. I know as little as yourself 
to what Josephine can be referring.’’ 

‘« And J—I have not the leetle hint,’’ 
added Fraulein. 

“‘Oh!”’ ejaculated Helen, beginning 
to look much relieved. ‘‘ Then I sup- 
pose the scheme, whatever it is, is still 
safely stowed away in Josie’s own brain. 
Is it open to discussion, Josie ?”’ 

But the half-laughing question met 
no smiling response. Indeed, Jose- 
phine’s countenance expressed more 
distress than before as she answered in 
slow, hesitating tones,— 

“‘T am afraid there will not be much 
use in discussing the thing now, for it’s 
done. Miss Rowe’s letter this morning 
quite setiles it.”’ 

Helen sprang up from her chair with 
an impatient flush in her eyes. ‘‘ Oh! 
Josie, you are trying to-day. What 
thing is done ? What does Miss Rowe’s 
letter settle ?”’ 

‘‘ About her coming to be 
me." 

Helen sat down again without a word. 
She understood it all now. She had little 
need of the explanations which, after a 
long pause, Josephine proceeded to 
give of how this last great change had 
been brought about. The new home 
which Mr. Bell had commissioned his 
friend to rent for him during his stay in 
England was within a mile of the Rowes’ 
cottage, and when Josephine received a 
letter from her mother, telling her to lose 
no time in securing a companicn teacher 
for herself, aided by Miss Crofton’s kind 
and valuable assistance, her thoughts at 
once turned to the young governess, who 
had written, to accept the offer, which 
would keep her so close to her home, with 
the deepest gratitude. 

‘‘And won’t it be a most beautifully 
delightful happy thing for Harry, don’t 
you think, Helen?’’ exclaimed little 
Rose eagerly, her face bright with sym- 
pathy. Her favourite schoolfellow, how- 
ever, was not just then in tone to be 
quite so enthusiastic about the matter. 

‘Oh, I suppose he’ll like it,’’ she 
said grimly. Everything seems to be 
going to be beautifully delightful for 
everyone but myself. Mamma, do you 
think I’ve a right just now to quote on 
my own account poor old Jacob’s words 


with 


-and say, ‘All these things are against 


me?’”? 

A smile flitted fora moment over Mrs. 
Edison’s face as she ejaculated, ‘‘ My 
poor little hardly-used daughter !’’ But 
the smile disappeared, and she looked 
very serious as she added earnestly,— 

“No, my child, indeed no. So far 
from adopting the patriarch’s sad and 
bitter cry, you should sing with the 
Psalmist, ‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all His benefits. - 


Who crowneth thee with loving kindness 
and tender mercies.’ For my part, | 
see in the changes now taking place 
about you the tender care of that mos 
gracious and loving Father who watches 
over even the most insignificant of His 
straying lambs, and takes care that none 


are tempted above that they are able to - 


bear. The mutual efforts of you ang 
Miss Rowe after patience, gentleness 
and forbearance are as yet very nev, 
Itis more than possible that in the hurry 
and wear of hard school-work you would 
both break down in your good resolutions 
if you come too much in contact before 
they have had time to grow mature.” 

Helen shook her head. “Besides, 
how am I ever to know if there js any 
improvement if 1 am never tried?” 

‘* Never tried, indeed! Why you are 
being tried now, and,’’ with a rather 
mischievous smile, ‘‘ not coming out of 
the trial quite with flying colours, 
although there is a decided improve- 
ment in your manner of receiviny 
Josephine’s other important piece of 
news. If you go on improving at this 
rapid rate we shall have to frame you.as 
a sort of pattern sampler.”’ 

‘Or make me into a carayan exhi- 
bition—‘ To be shown at a penny a 
head, the Patience Prodigy!’ Don't 
you come to see me, Rose, for they'll 
have to feed me on live children to keep 
me in a properly docile condition.” 

“What are you talking about now, 
my queer lassie ?’’ asked’ Miss Crofton, 
who had just come into the room witha 
letter in her hand. ‘J never knew 
before that the baby-eating ogres were 
considered patterns of docility. But 
here is a letter for you which may agree 
with you better at present than a oan- 
nibal meal.’ 

Helen’s bright eyes, as she saw the 
handwriting, gave full assent to this 
supposition. 

‘Tt is from papa,” she announced 
gladly. ‘An answer, of course, to my 
one about little Harry. Oh, Madame 
Josephine, you may be giving Miss 
Rowe the pleasure of: living near her 
brother, but if Z were a sister I know | 
should think a thousand times more of 
the pleasure that I shall have helped to 
give them.”’ 

‘What is that ?’’ asked Miss Crofton, 
drawing in a chair beside Helen Edison, 
and joining the little circle about the fire. 
‘‘What pleasure do you hope to pro 
cure them, my lassie, that can compare 
with the pleasure of being together’ 

‘‘Why, honour and glory to be sure, 
replied Helen, with glowing cheeks. 
‘The exquisite pleasure of having the 
worid recognise that her brother has 
performed a splendid action. Is no 
that worth ever so much more than 
seeing each other ?”’ rate 

“To some people, no doubt, wets 
the grave, low-spoken answer | bs 
Spartan mothers of old felt with you. 
and so have many women since. mth 
is not given to all to have such courage 
for those they care for.” = 

‘Not me, for one, I fear,” saic. Mrs. 


Edison. ‘‘ But open your letter, ae: 
and see what your iather oF ale 
0 


know you are making very sure 
Harry having that “medal, before you 
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have heard if there is even the slightest 
chance of his getting it.’’ 

“Slightest chance !’’ repeated Helen, 
half indignantly. ‘‘Oh, mamma, how 
can you? Who can have done any- 
thing much braver than Harry did to 
save a life? And now that papa knows 
all about it, and can tell all about it, 
what doubt can I or any one else have 
on the subject ? But, never mind, you'll 
soon hear.’’ 

So saying Helen tore open her enve- 
lope, and drew out the letter, with the 
chief contents of which she believed 
herself already so well acquainted. She 
began aloud in a triumphant tone,— 

“My OWN DEAREST DAUGHTER,— 
Tam so thankful to receiye such good 
accounts of your restored health. Your 
account of that fine little fellow's noble 
act has greatly interested me. Some- 
thing certainly should be done for him, 
although—although—I—-I—— ” 

Helen’s voice wavered—stammered— 
stopped. Her eyes rapidly ran over the 
next few words, then, with a low cry, 
the paper feli from her hands, she 
started to her feet, and turned to run 
out of the room. Instead, however, of 
accomplishing her purpose she ran into 
Miss Crofton’s outstretched arms, who 
held her close, while she said, ten- 


derly,— 

‘“My poor little lassie! What is it 
now? You seem to be always in 
trouble.”’ 


‘Yes, yes; so I say—always in 
trouble!’ readily assented Helen, 
ceasing to struggle for freedom when 
she found her captor so in accord with 
her own sentiments. ‘I told mamma 
just now that I am like Jacob with his 
"All these things are against me,’ and so 
am, 

‘‘My dear, my dear,’’ began the 
Principal, vainly trying to steady her 
voice, and then breaking into uncon- 
trollable laughter, she exclaimed,— 

‘Oh, Helen, my dear, you must for- 
give me; but you are so odd. What 
does the child mean by being like—like 
—Jacob?” 

A tueful little smile lurked around 
Miss Nellie’s own lips, as she answered 
for herself,— fue 

“SoIam. He lost his children, and 
Tam losing, one after another, .all my 
hopes and plans. And they were nearly 
all of them hopes and plans for other 
people, Iam sure if things go on like 
this it will be a proof that it is ever so 
much best tobe selfish.’ 

iver so much best you:mean, my 
Nellie, or ought to mean,’’ said Mrs. 
Edison, gently, ‘to learn, not. only to 
He. unselfish; but also to say meekly, 

Thy willbe done!’ But why does your 
ather Say that Harry cannot have the 
medal ?— for | suppose we may guess 
that much from your doleful looks.” 

Yes, indeed; and all because that 
y—the tiresome little thing—tumbled 
‘ra train, instead of into the water. 
eally deserves a good pinch.”’ 
omer” Helen, how can you?” mur- 
;, he Rose, in a shocked whisper. 
Pa Harry’s mamma says it is such a 

ar little baby.” 
babs he wan’t call ita ‘ de-e-ar’’ little 

J—aggravating little creature—when 


bab 
und 
Itr 


she hears that it has lost her ‘ de-e-ar’ 
little boy a medal, I can tell you.” 

“But, Nellie,” remonstrated Jose- 
phine, ‘“‘you accused me of talking in 
riddles a while ago, and I am sure that 
you are doing it now. What can that 
poor little baby have to do with Harry 
not getting a medal ?”’ 

‘*Why, don’t I tell you? If it had 
tumbled into the water, and Harry 
Rowe had fished it out, he could have 
been eligible for one; but as, instead, 
he saved it from being scrunched up by, 
a train, he isn’t eligible for anything.”’ 

“‘Except,’’ said Miss Crofton, slowly, 
“‘the loving admiration of all those who 
know him, or who hear of his gallant 
deed. But, of course, gold medals and 
parchments are to be 


that.”’ si? 5 
‘No, they are not,'’ was the abrupt 
contradiction. Then, with a blush, 


Helen added—‘‘I beg your pardon, 
madam ; I did not mean to speak like 
that, but I think you are all rather hard 
on me to-day. Jt was not for Harry’s 
sake, but for Miss Rowe’s, that I wished 
him to get the medal. And the more 
love and admiration she and her mother 
give him, the more they would have re- 
joiced over that public acknowledgment 
of his deed ; and—and—Miss Rowe did 
look so pleased when—— But please 
let me go now. I will come back 
soon.”’ 

And with that petition Helen escaped, 
and ran off to have a hearty cry by 
herself over her disappointment and 
the disappointment of her former an- 
tagonist. She never had a harder task 
in her life than the self-appointed one 
which she performed that night of 
writing to tell Miss Rowe that she had 
just learnt that the highly-prized medals 
of the Royal Humane Society were given 
only for the rescue of people from the 
perils of the water, and that she had 
raised hopes not to be realised. 


(Zo be continued.) 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Eruet D.—‘Tripoli” powder, to be obtained of any 
chemist, would take the marks from your dining- 
table. Your writing is pretty good. 

Fun anp Fancy.—You probably mear “ dessert 
d’oyleys,” not finger napkins. Jean is the best 
material to be used as a ground for etching upon. 
The edges are fringed. ‘ 

ZenoniA.—We think that a careful clever manager 
could make £300 per annum to answer for rent 
taxes, wages, living, and dress, in a country'town, 
where provisions are cheap, but we fear thit your 
inexperience will make it a difficult task. ‘The 
following is a rough statement of how the necessary 
expenses might be met :— , 





Rent .., eat rae £50. 
PaxeS sus waste £10. 
Wages .. ae ves $25> 
Dress, &C., .10 vee £50. (for 2 people) 
Living .. ies! lees 150. 
$285 





a calculation which leaves a margin of £15 for the 
doctor, medicine, washing, stationery and postage, 
and any “‘sundries.”’ If the washing and baking 
ean be done at home, a great saving of expense is 
made. We imagine from your own account the 
fault of your character is procrastination, which 
can only be cured by the exercise of much deter- 
mination anda fixed'plan for your daily life. Need 
we add, by the help of God's grace also. 

Exsiz.—The serviette. should bevplaoesttin the centre, 
between the knives and. forks of each person 
respectively at:table,.and sometimes the bread or 
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roi! is placed inside the folds, otherwise on the right 
side. There are so_many~ ways of folding table 
napkins that we could not say that one mode of so 
doing is more fashionable than another, and it 
would require diagrams to explain how to fold 
them. 

Sincere Frienp.—Mrs. Phillis Browne, with whose 
writings in THe Girt’s Own<Paper you are 
acquainted, is the author of “ A Year's Cookery.” 
We think that “A New Companion to the Bible,” 
intended for Sunday-school use, would be what you 
‘require. It is published at 56, Paternoster-row. 

Happon.—Glasses ofall kinds look best and brightest 
when washed in cold water. Unless greasy they 
require no soap at all. Silver should be first well 
washed in het water and soap, wiped dry, and 
polished with whitening or plate-powder. Your 
writing is most clear and legible. 

Louisz.—1. You do not mention the cause of the 
stains. ‘Tea stains are taken out of linen with gly- 
cerine. See pages 80, 64, 304, 319, vol. i., for other 
stains. 2. The star in-knitting indicates the place 
where the repeat commences.: rom’ your writing 
we should think you:a gentleman. 


EDUCATIONAL.“ ° 
J: G.—You will do well to study Mrs. Somerville’s 


Physical Geography,’ which will-answer most of 
your questions. * Your Writing:is legible and neat. 
A. E. P.—We quite approve of your ‘plans-for:your 
two young sisters, and applaud you much for being 
wise enough to make use of “that which lieth 
nearest.”” Your second sister would do well to 
continue her'studies at:some school of art, and your 
mother’s plan is the wisest for your third and less 
clever sister, for unless someone is the house- 
keeper you will all suffer in health and pocket by 
bad food and want of careful management. We 
think your mother singularly happy in her sons 

and daughters, and we wish you all success. 

Coranet.—There are three verses to the poem by 
Kingsley. Your writing is fair. 

Bay Lear.—Your letter has been answered. The 
address of the Society for Promoting Female 
Education in the Ea€t is 267, Vauxhall Bridge- 
road, London, S.W.—Scecretary, Miss Webb. 
Write for information as to Zenana work and 
medical training. ‘ 

M. Bynz.—The rules are all given in the number for 
November 27th, 1880. An essay is both a history 
and a critique. 

En.uun.—We fear there is no way of making arith- 
metic ‘‘ interesting,” and do not think it would be 
mesirable either. ‘ae more pains taken with its 
tables and rules the more satisfactory the' progress 
of the student. Your writing is good. 


ART. 


M.S.S.—Unless you had a furnace built for the 
urpose, you could not bake your china at home. 
our writing is very good and legible. 

Cucizia.—If your copy be not outlined over the 
original, but fairly copied by yourself, it déserves 
much praise, and you have evidently. a taste for 
drawing. ut, alas! there is a wide ,distance 
between your copy and the requisite skill to be 
acquired for the earning of monéy by the art. 
Could you not attend a School of Art? 

Raw Umper.— Your painting should not be varnished 
immediately after it has become dry, ave it for 
some months as it is. You can procure the proper 
Ppicture-varnish from any artist’s colourman, and 
when you employ it let it be ona fine dry day, and 
out of any current of air, avgiding its exposure to 
dust. In packing an oil-painting, we think you 
might prevent the. adhesion of the paper cover by 
placing a narrow frame of miltboard upon the face 
of the picture, over which a sheet of millboard 
might be laid, and.a covering of stout brown paper 
wrapped round thé whole. Any little adhesion af 
the trame of millboard could easily be washed off 
the extreme edges of the painting when un- 
packed. ‘ 

; WORK. 


Svnit.—Some little work baskets or boxes would be 
.the nyost usefti- present for your little scholars. 
‘They can be obtained of all sizes and kinds iit fancy 
shops and bazaars. 

Inuz.—The “fringe”? about which you inquire is 
called “Macrainé” lace. It was originally made 
in the r4th century, we believe. Patterns and in- 
striictions, as well as a cushion for working upon, 
can be obtained at needlework depéts. Your 
writing is not very good for a girl of seventeen. 

Chow Cuow.—The heelless stockings are said to be 
very comfortable} andalusian ormerino wool would 
answer. The newest crewel work is that with the 
figure done in outline, and the background in 
darning stitch. 

Evutuun.—Cashmere, or an inexpensive Indian 
washing silk, would be pretty for your dress. 
Any light colour or white would be suifable. 

PrNeLore. — Many thanks for your information. 
Your writing is good, but rather careless. Anda- 
er merino wool, and Shetland, would be suit- 
able. : 

Katme and Sartim.—Kindly read the matty articles 
on crewel work which are-contained in vol. i. of 
Tux Girt’s Own Paper. We have no intention 
of giving papers on the subjects you. mention. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Scorcn Lassir.—Mr. Weatherly’s last volume of 
poems is ‘‘ Dresden China,”’ published by Diprose 
and Bateman, London. 

Witiiamsoy.—lLhere are respectable agencies for 
governesses required abroad, but the demand is not 
great. Before entering on any such engagement it 
would be well t6 have a reference to someone from 
whom you can make inquiry, such as foreign clergy- 
men or consuls resident in London. Let girls be 
cautious about going among strangers, however 
tempting the offered salary. The promises may be 
delusive. Miss Leigh, the foundress of the Home 
in Paris, 77, Avenue Wagram, can tell many true 
and sad tales of English governesses enticed to go 
abroad by specious advertisements and letters. 

ExiLes,—We are gied to hear that Tue Girt’s Own 
Paper is so widely read and so much appreciated 
in Melbourne, as we know it is in many other far 
distant places. In most colonial towns there are 
booksellers who get parcels regularly from Lon- 
don, and who wi!l supply the parts or volumes. We 
regret that the postage to some colonies is still so 
high, instead of being at the lower newspaper rate. 
Inquire at any post office what are the postal rates 
for book packets. Meantime lend your own copies 
to as many as possible. 

M. L. H.—You will find an account of the Spectre 
of the Brocken in a paper on Natural Magic, by 
Mr. Maskelyne, in the Lezsure Hour for January, 
1878, About Pyrmont you must consult Murray’s 
“ Handbook of North Germany” or a recent 
Gazetteer. We have not space to describe places. 

Jzssis McD.—It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
acquire correct pronunciation from books alone. 
It is easier to do so with Italian than French, as 
Italian is written more phonetically than other 
modern languages. Not onein ten who read French 
can speak it, even after being at a boarding-school 
with a French governess. ‘The best plan is to get 
lessons of an informal kind by ‘conversation on 
commen topics, without books. We have known a 
governess whose lessons were entirely given during 
walks or sitting out of doors with pupils, and talk- 
ing about various things as they occur. * 

N. S.—Second word illegible, which is sufficient an- 
swer as to handwriting, of which the first requisite 
is to be easilyread. 1. Wear jet, if anything, but 
all such ornaments are disliked by the most sensible 
people. ‘he more barbarous people are the more 
they like personal ornaments. Savages wear nose- 
rings and lip-rings as well as ear-rings. 2. Most 
flowers lose colour when pressed and dricd. Red 
and yellow keep colour more than blue ; but make 
trial before sending them abroad. 3. We do not 
know the lines, but an iceberg is the only berg 
likely to be meant, as it would melt in spring. 

Fattsworru.—The pieces must be cut into squares or 
other rectangular and regular shapes. In March 
part, 1880, of THe Girt’s Own Pappr an article 
appeared about patchwork, also a pattern, which 
can be worked plain as well as coloured. 

Daisy.—The translation literally is, “‘ Let them be- 
hold virtue, and pine away if it is lost.” 

ELLa.—White in any material would be unscasonable 
for months to come. A stimulating wash may be 
useful for the hjir. 

Norrn Country Marm.—In the “British Ferns,” 
by ‘Thomas Moore, most species are described and 
delineated. 

Juanerre.—Brentford is the county town of Middle- 
sex. London is the capital of the empire, and 
occupies part of several counties, 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


Rep Ripinc Hoop.—We wish your complaint 
were more common. The only remedy for 
the hands aching with long practising is to 
rest them or use them in some other way. 

Harry Gixt.—Try nitre lozenges, or any other 
which a chemist may recommend for the 
voice. 

Sem - Frencnwoman.— Cork work can be 
cleaned with a long-piled soft brush like a 
gentleman’s hat-brush. Or it can be washed, 
when not forming a case for anything to 
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ERITAS.— Consult the manager of some 
school agency, ‘There is a little “book by 
Mr. Mair which contains information about 
~ scholastic engagements, notices. &c. A book- 
seller would find the title and price from 

“The London Catalogue.” 

SW Paris.—The three English girls at school in 
Paris may be learning French, but the one 
who wrote to us is forgetting English, as she 
speaks of being at a “‘ Bording school.’’ The 
reason why that part of Africa is called 
“Prester John’s Country ’’ is that a Christian 
evangelist or bishop of that name was formerly 
famed in Abyssinia, where there are still 
churches nominally Christian. As to another 
question, there is no record of Jezebel’s an- 
cestry in Scripture, and in tradition one never 
knows what is truth and what is nonsense. 
Pigmy’s English hand is better than the 
French one. 

Hartriz J.—The lines are from ‘Cleansing 
Fires,” by Adelaide Proctor, set to music 
by Virginia Gabriel. 


P. Pickite.—Write to the place where you bought 


the unworkable filter. The charcoal may only 
need cleaning with a good hard brush and 
water. 


Nett O’Connor.—In our first volume recipes were 


given for many good puddings, and others will 
appear from time to time. There are multitudes 
of names given to a few puddings by different 
persons. 


Maup.—At the wedding ceremony in church the 


bridesmaids are ornamental rather than useful. 
The principal one, nearest the bride, holds her 
glove and bouquet when she is about to have the 
ring put on by the clergyman. At the wedding 
breakfast the bridesmaids are all expected to pay 
attention to the guests and otherwise make them- 
selves agreeable. Their services are also usually 
sought in despatching bride cake and other cus- 
tomary details. 


Bussy 5.—The whole of the early numbers of Tur 


Giri’s Own Paper are on sale. You had better 
buy the first volume complete, the price of which 
handsomely bound is six shillings. You had better 
take the clergyman’s wife into your confidence, 
in case of getting something either useless or 
already possessed. 


Brive Coar Scuoor.—Write to the secretary or head 


master, or get some friend in London to inquire 
for you. 


Jxssica.—Drilling may do more good than dancing, 


but without personal attention no artificial and 
temporary effort will cure the habit of stooping. 
It health is good and exercise can be taken, the 
carriage can be easily improved. Jaques, not 
Jacques, is the usual spelling, probably to prevent 
the too clipt pronunciation of the French Jacques, 
which would be rather undignified in the grand and 
wise: speeches uttered by him, such as that passage, 
“All the worla’s a stage.’ It would sound small 
to ascribe such a speech to “Jack.” Some lines 
in the play require two syllables, such as,— 


‘* And melancholy Jaques grieves at that.’’ 


Lirtte Woman.—Safer to send ostrich feathers to a 


professional cleaner. White soap and warm water, 
about an ounce to the pint, may be used, washing 
afterwards in clean hot water, and shaking till dry. 

F. E. F.—The writing seems to be from an older 
hand. Write to the Secretary of the University of 
St. Andrews. 

A.M. C.—Article on Swiss darning, or Jersey and 
stocking mending, with illustrations, in Tur 
Girw’s Own Paper for May, 1880. You had better 
procure the first volume, which contains many 
practical subjects to which we cannot return. 

Wueat.—The name of Sodor is an abbreviation or 
corruption of the old Norse Sudreyjar, or Southern 
Isles. The Norwegian kings so called all the 
islands south of the Orkneys where.they bore sway, 
and the title survives in that of the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man. 

Motty.—Write to the Secretary of the Hospital for 
Women, Sgho-square, London. ; 

Mempesrey.—Forte pedal and piano pedal are simple 
enough. Semper ped. directs to keep the pedal 


down, 

Portia.—The length of holiday depends entirely on 
the convenience or the kindness of the mistress, if 
no agreement was made. See papers by Medicus, 
in previous numbers, for hints about health and 
beauty. 

Apr.ine.—There are no rules on such matters; all 
depends on circumstances, but good sense and 
tight fecling are shown by reserve on your side. 

Nanciz Enmity.—The postage stamps after being 
delivered at the Savings’ Bank are worthless, save 
as the record of a shilling having been paid for 


them. On the same principle when bank 

return to the Bank of England and Pari 

ce has been paid, they are burned as waste 
aper. . 

Eva.—The age for confirmation varies; some are 
prepared earlier than others, but the great thing at 
any age is to have right feelings on the:subject, and 
not toregardany religious ceremony asa mere matter 
of form. In the Scotch and Continental Protestant 
churches, and among Dissenters in England, there 
is no confirmation service, but if you have been 
brought up in the Church of England it is essential 
for communion. Consult your minister or some 
one in the church where you attend. 

ParatonaA.—The material would dye black, but it 
looks nice as it is, if all as clean as the specimen 
Before calling, it is usual to know something of a 
new neighbour. Merely being a stranger is no 
reason. In London people often live next door for 
years without any acquaintanceship. 

Leconriu1p.--You are both right. In old atlases the 
highlands of Abyssinia are called the “ Mountains 
of the Moon,” but the name has disappeared from 
modern books of geography. ; 

Everyn.—To write good newspaper articles the 

- qualifications are rare, at least rare in combination 
good information, good style, good sense. Verybril- 
liant or great authors, such as Dickens or Carlyle, 
may be very poor writers of leading articles. 
Editors employ writers known to them as capable 
of supplying what suits the politics and taste of their 
readers. 

Hironpeitrze.— You will find what you seek in 
Professor Rawlinson’s article on the“ Religion of 
the Ancient Greeks ” in the Sznday at Home for 
February. 

Pascovis.—We never heard of any condition attached 
to the casket given by the Duke of Wellington to 
his godson Arthur, now Duke of Connaught. 

Zox B.—The less hemp given the betrer. Ask a 
florist, or notice what flourishes in other houses, 
Brtra.—Swansea is one of the best places to make 
inquiry on the subject. Any shipowner would advise 
where to write to in Londonor Bristol, in case there 

is no opening at Swansea. 

E. W.—the enigmas and puzzles kindly sent are good 
home exercises,-but we have more materials’ than 
we can publish, 

AriaDNe. : Miss Leigh does not manage a governess 
agency, but is the benevolent superintendent of a 
home tor Kknglish governesses and others in distress, 
of whom there are sadly more than the funds at 
her disposal enable her to relieve. 

Axtiz.—Letter perfectly clear. We advise you to 
get the first volume, price bound only six shillings; 
the index will show series of practical papers on 
many points. 

H. M. G.—Very creditable verses, but not up tomark 
for publication, A basketful of ‘‘ poetry” accumu- 
lates every few days, but nothing of sufficient 
interest or merit to iy space in printing. 

Louisa.—Try wrapping a hot damp cloth round the 
neck ot the decanter, and very gentle tapping with 
something not metal. : 

Vittemont.—There are graver's tools specially for 
woodcutting. 

Maor1.—You had better wait till you are older, and 
if the taste continues ask a physician or clergyman, 
who will advise’ you. Remember the advice given 
in the Bible about first showing piety at home. 
Seer Tim. chap v. 3. ; : 

DutcincA.—You will find a memoir and portrait of 
Jules Verne in the Boy's Own Paper tor April, 
1880. Order it from your bookseller. 

Forcrt-me-not.— Assisted and sometimes free 

assages are given to emigrants, Write to the 
Emigration Office for information. Address the 
Secretary of Government Emigration Office, Down- 
ing-street, London. There are Government Emi- 
gration officers also at Plymouth, Liverpool, 
na Greenock, Queenstown, and London- 

erry. 3 

Ssenes,—Siriock is derived from ‘the Spanish dar- 
vacca, a cabin ‘or hut. { 

A WEAK Heart.—In the Lezsure Hour for May 
an article will be given about Married Women's 
Property. Some changes'in the present Ly 
proposed, and you had better wait till the resu hs 
known. One thing you may be told Rios a 
any money lodged in the Post Office Savings as 
cannot betaken out without your husband laser 
signature, and whatever is bought with your saving 
is his, not yours, by law. 


‘Eoremont.—" The Story of the Earth and Man,” by 


Principal Dawson, of Montreal (published 
Hodder and Stoughton), is the very book for you, 
after your elementary work on: geology: fi ab 

Hopr.—1. The word “ practise” is ayerb, an Pick 
tice”? a substantive. 2. From, the results ‘ aie 
you experience after sea’ bathing, 1 is e 
that it is quite unsuitable for you, Siva 
the heart has not sufficient sare d not 
were we duly “licensed to kill,’ we § a eal 
prescribe for individual cases without B 2 
acquaintance with them. The best cae ae 
medical works limit the sea bath te - a ped 
and out for some, a five minutes swim =| of the 
and ten only for those who can come Seat od 
watersin a glow of heat. The amount 0 dance. 
is the only reliable criterion for yout ve ondef 
Your writing is pretty, and your claim to 
“the Girls,” fully admitted. 
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Nancy had smoothed her mind, greatly discomposed by 


| i | a THE heiress had, in very deed, arrived at last. Miss 
| i i the late mischance, by speaking the right words in the 
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" “WITH A GREAT EFFORT RUBY KEPT BACK THE ANGRY WORDS.” 
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right place. True, they did not sound 
so well the second time as they did 
the first, but then Miss Nancy con- 
soled herself with the thought that they 
were at least new to Miss Ringwood. 
That young lady did not seem to trouble 
herself much about the form or nature 
of the salutation that she received; she 
was chiefly occupied in’ examining 
whether her train had been at all soiled 
or damaged on her journey. Almost 
immediately after Ella’s arrival, Miss 
Nancy had discovered, to her extreme 
discomfiture, the terrible fact of her cap 
being on the wrong side in front. She 
had received the first hint of the truth 
from a smile on the face of the house- 
maid who came to carry in the luggage 
ofthe guest. Something had told her that 
it concerned her own august person, and 
then the glass over the mantel-piece, 
when she took Miss Ringwood into the 
drawing-room, had revealed to her the 
whole horrid truth. Hereupon she had 
made a hasty retreat to the privacy of 
her own room, and ushered Ella to 
hers. 

Ella was just going to throw herself 
into the easy chair which, as if in a fairy 
tale, she found awaitingher, according 
to her so lately-expressed wish, when 
she was stopped by a vision of beauty 
which suddenly met her eyes. Her room 
opened into another room, and there, in 
the door-way, with the fire-light playing 
rosy games around her, with her cheeks 
all glowing like midsummer roses as 
the warm air of the house touched them 
after the chill evening breeze, with her 
rich brown hair, which she was re- 
arranging, falling in silken waves on 
her shoulders, with her slight, flexible 
form clasped by a glittering steel girdle, 
with her eyes all alight with eagerness, 
with her red lips all flickered about with 
smiles, stood a girl. The two remained 
motionless, gazing at each other for 
several moments, then one said,— 

‘Are you Ella Ringwood?”’ 

And the other cried, ‘‘ Are you Ruby 
Stanton ?”’ 

After that, as bya sweet simultaneous 
movement, each drewclose to each, and 
their lips met.in a kiss. Then they 
looked at one another again, and, as if 
prompted by a common feeling, both 
burst into a little ripple of laughter. The 
fact was, each was struck at the same 
moment with an absurd thought. 

‘‘] was quite sure you would be like a 
vrand dark Italian lady,’’ exclaimed 
Ruby, ‘‘ because I had heard you had 
Italian blood in your veins. 

‘‘And I was positive you would be 
short and stout, and have flaming red 
hair,’’ said Ella. 

Then they broke into merriment again 
at the ludicrous unlikeness to herself of 
the picture which the other had conjured 
up; but their mirth was quickly silenced 
by the sound of the dinner-bell, and be- 
fore they quite knew where they were, 
they were sitting at table between Mr. 
and Miss Lindhurst. 

Miss Nancy found that first meal with 
her two new inmates, if truth must be 
toid, rather a heavy task. As a matter 
of course, the heiress had to be flattered 
and petted, but unfortunately she did 
not seem to appreciate the operation. 
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Equally, as a matter of course, Ruby, 
whom Miss Nancy had already ticketed 
in her own mind as ‘‘a very uppish 
young person,’’ had to be snubbed and 
kept under ; but she also, unluckily, was 
apparently quite indifferent to the pro- 
cess. Then there was Matthew, who 
looked sour every time that a dish was 
handed to the young ladies before him- 
self, and would not get up the smallest 
scrap of conversation, leaving the ball 
of talk to be set rolling by Miss Nancy’s 
tongue alone. 

“I dare say you are very tired with 
your journey, dear,’’ said Miss Nancy, 
sympathetically, to Ella. 

“No, I don’t know that I am at all,’’ 
answered Miss Ringwood, placidly, “I 
wrapped myself in my fur cloak, and 
made myself very comfortable the whole 
way with my feet on a hot-water tin. 
I hardly knew that time was slipping 
on; I think I was half asleep.”’ 

‘‘Did you sleep on the journey?’’ 
cried Ruby. ‘‘Oh! I was so wide 
awake, and so amused with everything 
every minute ; I suppose it was because 
I have been so little used to travelling.” 

‘Rather you had had the amusement 
than me this cold wet weather,’’ said 
Mr. Lindhurst, drily. 

‘« Besides,’’ went on Ruby, heedless 
of the wet blanket which the last words 
had flung over her, ‘‘ besides, in the 
second-class carriage with me there was 
a poor, pale, sickly woman, with a very 
restless baby. The child seemed too 
much for her, sol took it and danced 
it and played with it and amused it 
half the way. Oh! itis so nice to feel 
that you are ever such a little bit useful 
to any one.”’ 

‘Tf I had been in your place I would 
have just left the woman and her brat 
alone,’’ grumbled the old gentleman; 
‘*J never see any profit in bothering 
yourself with the plagues and worries 
of other people; it’s much better to 
leave your neighbours to bear their own 
share.”’ 

Acloud of perplexity came into Ruby’s 
bright eyes; she had thought she had 
said what was right, but here was an 
old man blaming the feelings which 
she had so simply expressed. 

‘*But is it not always a good thing 
to do what we can to help others?” 
she said, timidly, ‘‘I“hope you and Miss 
Lindhurst will let me often do some- 
thing for you.”’ 

The old gentleman gave a very un- 
gracious sort of grunt, which might have 
been regarded either as an assent or a 
negative. Miss Nancy turned on Ruby 
a stony glance, and tried to look as if she 
had not heard a word she had said. 
She considered that the girl was talking 
a deal more than suited her position, 
and thought that Matthew was encou- 
raging her; whereupon she made a little 
memorandum in her mind for a lecture 
on the subject to be administered to that 
gentleman by-and-by when the young 
ladies were gone to bed. 

Poor little Ruby felt chilled and dis- 
heartened at the way in which her first 
friendly overtures in her new home were 
received. She had so hoped that this 
change in her life would open to her a 
gate into that fair upward road which 
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she so longed to get upon ; she had con. 
jured up such bright kindly pictures of 
the old man and his sister to whom shp 
was going; she had so wanted ¢ fing 
friends and guides in them, and now 
they met her in this way. Whata diff 
cult thing life is, she thought, with » 
little sigh, and her pretty brown eyes 
fell dejectedly to her plate. While she 
sat thus she did not know that the 
old gentleman’s glance rested on hy 
for a moment with a touch of softness 
in it. 

Ella’s casy good temper, however, 
brought Ruby a gléam of comfort. 

** Ruby shall do as much as she likes 
towards helping me in everything I do,” 
she said, smiling, “ that is to say, if ever 
I do anything that wants help; but, 
after all, Iam not much given to under- 
taking things in which I want assis¢- 
ance.” 

“‘ Quite right, my dear,’’ said Miss 
Nancy, ‘‘ I’m sure repose in everything 
is most ladylike.”’ 

In the drawing-room after dinner peor 
Ruby found herself no better oif than 
she had been in the dining-room. Miss 
Nancy madea grand show and parade of 
bringing out a very large knitting. 
basket filled with all sorts of wool, 
gravely took a half-finished stocking into 
her hand, but soon fell most comfortaby 
and soundly asleep. Miss Ringwood 
made not the faintest attempt at any 
semblance of employment, but followed 
the elder lady’s example so far that she 
flung herself into an arm-chair, and 
seemed very much inclined for slumber. 
Ruby wandered about the room rather 
aimlessly, like a little bird who can find 
no place on which to rest; until at 
length she came to a standstill before a 
tail, well-filled bookcase. The girl was 
a great book-lover; she had never had an 
opportunity of satisfying a quarter of 
her hunger for reading; with eager, 
hasty eyes she devoured thie titles of the 
many volumes before her, and as the 
thought shaped itself within her that 
she should now have perhaps leisure to 
become acquainted with all of these new 
friends one after another, a little cry of 
joy escaped her. : 

‘‘Goodness gracious, child, what 1s 
the matter?’’ cried Miss Nancy, 
awaking up at the sound with a start, 
and awaking in no sweet temper, as 15 
often the case with elderly ladies who 
are caught by slumber unawares in theit 
chairs. Then carrying on the fiction, also 
generally observed by the said ladies, of 
“never having been asleep at all,” she 
added, ‘‘ How can you disturb me so over 
my work.”’ 

“O, Ruby! how can you make such 
a noise?’’ said Ella, in a drows) 
murmur. 

“Tt was only that I was so pleased bd 
see so many books all at once, sate 
mered the culprit; and then her re 
temper coming to the front, she a ‘id 
with hot cheeks, " I don’t think J 
any harm, after all.”’ 

r You don’t think,’’ retorted Miss 
Nancy, ‘‘ you will please to think pes 
do, Ruby Stanton, now that you 
come to live in my house.’ Aa GE 

‘©Oh, do let her enjoy her books, ne 
long as she does not trouble anyone ¢ 


and vex and weary their brains as well,” 

said good-natured Ella, who had already 

q sort of liking for her pretty little com- 
anion. 

With a great effort Ruby kept back 
ihe angry words which were fast rising 
to her lips in answer to Miss Nancy; 
she took down one of the books, and was 
soon for awhile far away from her sur- 
roundings. 

Yes, she was far away from all about 
her while she read. Yet that night when 
all the house was. still, and ‘she was 
alone in the silence of her own room, 
a great sense of desolation came over the 
orphan, and tears fell thick and fast on 
her pillow. Then, as if brought by an 
angel watching somewhere near, the 
sweet words, “Our Father which art in 
heaven,’ rose to her lips, and she 
repeated them over and over till she fell 
asleep, and dreamt that she was with 
her mother, and that she heard her 
say, -- 

t L told them to call you, Ruby, 
because I would have you so shine before 
men that one day you may be a jewel in 
the crown of the dear Lord above.”’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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MADAME DE STAEL. 


YWARDAME DE 
STAEL, who 
was present at 
Court when, 
on the 5th 
October, 1789, 
the famished 
and furious 
mob marched 
on Versailles, 
remained in 
Paris after her 
father’s banish- 
ment. The 
state of society 
was not favour- 
able to litera- 
ture, and she appears at this time to have ex- 
changed authorship for political intrigue. 
t was she who, by her own account, suc- 
ceeded in getting Monsieur de Narbonne 
Nominated Minister of War, and with 
Whom she seems to Have laid some plan for 
the secret escape of the Royal family. In 
March, 1792, however, Dumouriez succeeded 
Narbonne, and, Roland being appointed 
“unister of the Interior, the Girondists and 

the Republican party came into power. 
r ; her Considérations sur la Révolution 
his Madame de Staél gives an inte- 
ae account of the dangers to which she 
pels a while remaining in Paris after the 
: norable roth August, 1792. She contrived 
se some of her friends within her own 
a and it was by personally pleading with 
~anuel, one of the members of the Commune, 
at she saved the lives of Jancourt and of 
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Lally-Tolendal; but not even her position as 
Swedish Ambassadress could secure her from a 
domiciliary visit, and on the 2nd September 
she resolved to leave Paris. This, however, 
she did not accomplish without many delays 
and considerable risk; and she must indeed 
have been a woman of no common courage 
who for three hours could front the fury of the 
mob, and for half a day wait in the chamber of 
the Commune, uncertain whether the per- 
mission to quit Paris would be granted her or 
not. 

Fortune in this instance favoured her, and 
with all her attachment to the French capital 
we can hardly doubt that on this occasion at 
least Madame de Staél turned her back on 
Paris with a sense, if not of pleasure, at any 
rate of relief. Had she lingered, she had, as 
a member of the Court circle, as the daughter 
of an unsuccessful Minister, as a political in- 
triguer, too many titles to popular condem- 
nation to have escaped a fate which awaited 
so many others less prominent than herself. 

It was at this time that she paid her first 
visit to England, which, though it lasted only 
a few months, was yet long enough to impress 
upon her mind those phases of English life 
and those traits of English character that 
she afterwards so faithfully reproduced in 
“Corinne.” The impression left upon our 
minds after reading that work is that Madame 
de Staél must have found our national tempera- 
ment uncongenial to her own. Anyhow, she 
did not linger long among us, but hastened to 
rejoin her parents in her old home at Coppet. 
Here it was that her mother died; here also 
that she wrote and published, in 1794, at the 
age of 28, her ‘Reflections on Peace,” a 
work which Charles James Fox deemed 
worthy of quotation in public. 

In 1794 the Reign of Terror closed with. the 
fall and the death of Robespierre, and in the 
following year, Sweden having acknowledged 
the French Republic, the Swedish Am- 
bassador and Madame de Staél returned to 
Paris. Here she once more opened her 
salon, once more plunged into literary and 
political pursuits. She intrigued for the recall 
of her friends ; she had a hand in the appoint- 
ment of Talleyrand to the department of 
foreign affairs, though which way her political 
sympathies really tended it is pot always casy 
to make out from her writings. ‘I certainly 
would not have counselled,” she says, ‘‘ the 
establishment of a Republic in Frauce; but 
when it once existed, I was not of opinion 
that it ought to be overturned. Republican 
government, considered abstractedly and with- 
out reference to the great state, merits the 
respect it has ever inspired’? — and she 
deprecates all approval of the fatal step of 
the 18th Fructidor, by which the Republic in 
introducing a military Government paved the 
way for a military despotism. She probably 
still clung to her father’s ideal of a con- 
stitutional monarchy framed on the English 
model. 

In 1798, when Bonaparte declared his inten- 
tion of attacking Switzerland, with a view to 
reducing it to the condition of a French pro- 
vince, Madame de Staél left Paris, in order to 
share with her father any danger that he might 
incur. But, though she condemned the attack 
as unjust and tyrannical, she does not appear 
to have treated it as a national question in 
which she was personally interested. She was 
essentially a Frenchwoman, and not a Swiss, 
and such she always considered herself to be. 
When the conquest had been effected, Switzer- 
land being now part of France, Necker could 
no longer logically come under law as an emi- 
grant; she therefore returned to Paris to get 
his name erased from the list of such, in which 
undertaking she was successful. She was 
present in the French capital on the 18th Bru- 
maire, 1798, when Bonaparte was proclaimed 
First Consul. 
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From the beginning of his elevation to 
power Bonaparte looked upon Madame de 
Staél with distrust and disfavour. He was the 
last man on earth to brook any interference or 
opposition on the part of a woman, and from 
the moment when Madame de Staél: dared to 
support and to shelter Benjamin Constant, 
who had boldly declared himself against the 
elevation of the First Consul, he commenced 
against her that long series of petty persecu- 
tions which continued, in a greater or lesser 
degree, until his career culminated at Water- 
loo. She had countenanced the First Consul’s 
open enemies; she had recetitly published a 
book, in which no mention was made of the 
First Consul’s exploits. The second offence, 
to aman of Bonaparte’s inordinate egotism, 
was even worse than the first, and he had it 
in his power to make Madame de Staél suffer 
in the manner she would feel most acutely. 
He ordered her to leave Paris. 

Her exile in this first instance, however, was 
not final. At an interview which took place 
in Switzerland between Bonapatte and Necker, 
the former agreed to permit Madame de Staél 
to reside again in Paris. Shortly after this 
she lost her husband. Very little mention is 
made of Monsieur de Staél in her writings, 
but the marriage was evidently not a par- 
ticularly happy one. At one time, indeed, a 
separation took place; a reconciliation, how- 
ever, was afterwards effected, and she was 
with him during his last illness. 

In 1802 she published her first novel, 
“Delphine.” This story, which created a 
considerable sensation at a period when the 
novel had hardly won for itself a high and 
honourable place in literature, is tedious, in 
spite of much beautiful writing, and would not 
find many readers in the present day. It was 
denounced by some critics as immoral. A 
very lofty tone is not to be found in any of 
Madame de Staél’s writings. Like many an 
author since she mistakes sentiment for 
principle, and does not always see clearly 
where good degenerates into evil; but there 
is in “Delphine” not,much that could be 
s tamped as positively pernicious. The heroine 
is supposed to be drawn from the author her- 
self, and the false friend is Talleyrand, in the 
guise of a woman. 

About this time Necker published his ‘ Last 
Views on Finance and Politics,” a work 
which, exposing as it did Bonaparte’s designs 
on the throne, tended greatly to increase both 
‘his dislike and his fear of Madame de Staél, 
and, as usual in his dealings with her, he 
showed a mean and an unmanly spirit. 
Since Madame de Staél had conveyed to her 
father such false impressions of France and its 
government, she should not be allowed to re- 
side in Paris; and in 1803, on her journey 
thither from Coppet, where she had been 
spending the summer with Necker, she was 
stopped, and ordered to return. Disgusted 
and depressed, she sought to find in travel a 
relief from the tedium and monotony of exile. 
Accompanied by another illustrious exile, her 
friend Benjamin Constant, she visited Ger- 
many, to study its people, their ways, and 
their works, in the intention of writing a book 
on German life and literature. 

From this journey she returned to face the 
bitterest sorrow of her life. The beautiful 
and pathetic: friendship between her and her 
father was suddenly severed. In 1804 Necker 
died at Coppet, and she had not even the 
consolation of attending his last moments. 
How intense was her affection for him, how 
complete her belief in him, how strong the 
influence which he exercised over her, may be 
judged from the following werds. Writing 
of him twelve years later, she says, ‘‘The 
recollection which I have retained of his talents 
and virtues serves me as a point of comparison 
to appreciate the worth of other men; and 
though I have traversed all Europe, a genius 
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of the same style, a moral principle of the 
same vigour, has never come within my way. 
I have even now more confidence in 
the least of his words than I should have in 
any individual alive, however, superior that 
individual might be. Everything that Mon- 
sieur Necker has said is firm in me as a rock. 
‘ - The identity of my being consists 
in the attachment which I bear to his memory. 
I have loved those whom I love no more; I 
have esteemed those whom I esteem no more ; 
the waves of life have carried all away except 
this mighty shade whom I see upon the sum- 
mit of yonder mountain pointing out to me 
with its finger the life to come.” 

After her father’s death, Madame de Staél 
resumed her travels. In 
1805 she paid a visit to 
Italy, which was followed 
by the publication in 1806 
of ‘ Corinne,”’ perhaps the 
one amongst all her works 
which will longest be asso- 
ciated with her reputation 
as an author. I do not sa 
that ‘‘ Corinne ”’ is a book 
which the modern lover of 
fiction could read through 
from end toend. The story 
is somewhat fantastic and 
much too long, and great 
catastrophes are made to 
hinge upon phases of feel- 
ing which strike us as 
being inadequate to pro- 
duce the effects they do. 
The merit of the book, 
however, does not lie in 
plot and incident so much 
as in the beauty of the 
writing, the subtle de- 
lineation of character, and 
the masterly descriptions 
of places and people both 
in Italy and in England. 
Short as was her stay in 
England, Madame de Staél 
seems to have grasped cer- 
tain of our leading national 
characteristics, and her pic- 
ture of English home-life 
(making due allowance for 
the progress of seventy 
years) strikes us even now 
as accurate and familiar. 
But the main interest of 
the work lies in the vivid 
descriptions of Rome, with 
all its treasures of art and 
antiquity. Altogether, 
“Corinne” is a beantiful 
book, and will repay read- 
ing to those who can ap- 
preciate something beyond 
a mere story. 

“Corinne” was fol- 
lowed in 1810 by “L’Al- 
lemagne,’”’ a work which 
roused afresh the mean antagonism of Na- 
poleon. Madame de Staél had submitted 
the manuscript to the censor, had made 
such alterations as he required, and had 
come no further than Blois (which was 
at the prescribed distance of forty leagues 
from Paris) to superintend the publication 
of the book. Yet, because, being merely 
a work on German literature, it con- 
tained no mention of Napoleon and his wars, 
he seized the first editicn, ordered her to give 
up the manuscript, and to quit France within 
three days. The Minister Savary asked why 
she had made no mention of the Emperor and 
his victories, and on being told that such 
mention would be out of place in a work on 
literature, he replied : “Do you think that we 
have carried on a war with Germany for 
eighteen years, for so well-known an author to 
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omit all mention of us? The book shall be de- 
stroyed, and it would be well if the writer 
were sent to Vincennes.” Madame de Staél 
must by this time have known perfectly well 
the conditions on which any work of hers 
would be tolerated, and there is something 
almost sublime in the way in which she per- 
sistently refused to purchase the permission 
to publish by flattery of the man whose rule 
she detested. 

Returned once more to Coppet, and sub- 
jected to a renewed system of petty persecu- 
tion, Madame de Staél seems to have given up 
all hopes of publishing, hardly daring even to 
write. The Genevese Prefect, being judged 
too favourably disposed towards her, was re- 
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moved, and another sent in his place; her 
children were forbidden to enter France; she 
was not permitted to visit Savoy for the benefit 
of her youngest son’s health; Wilhelm Schle- 
gel, who had come to live at Coppet as tutor 
to her children, was ordered to quit the 
chateau; Monsieur de Montmorency was 
exiled for visiting her; and her great friend, 
Madame Recamier, incurred the same penalty 
for spending a few hours in her company. 
Cut off, not only from that brilliant society 
which she rightly felt to be her natural sphere, 
but even from those friends to whom she was 
most deeply attached, the unhappiness of her 
cruel position was heightened by the conscien- 
tious scruple which forbade her to encourage 
her friends in their visits, knowing, as she did, 
the risk they ran and the price that they 
would probably have to pay. 


Madame de Staél was at this time married 
again—to a young officer, named Rocca, who 
had been badly wounded in the Spanish wars, 
‘Though she was twenty years older than him. 
self, being upwards of forty at the time, and 
had never been remarkable for beaut , he 
nevertheless was so deeply fascinated by her 
brilliant conversation and the power of her 
intellect, that his own words, “I shall love her 
so much that she will marry me,” eventually 
proved true. It is, however, a curious evidence 
of the weaker side of Madame de Staél’s 
nature that the marriage was never acknow. 
ledged during her life. What were her precise 
reasons for maintaining a mystery on the 
subject it is not easy to explain. Perhaps a 
dislike to changing her 
name had something {o 
do with it, for she is known 
to have said, ‘Mon nom 
est a Europe”; pro. 
bably a sensitiveness as 
to ridicule on the score 
of disparity influenced her 
to a certain degree. No 
doubt, too, she had her 
fears for the safety of 
Monsieur Rocca and for 
that of their infant child, 

Constant chafing against 
her captivity at Coppet, 
together with a perpetual 
dread lest her friends 
should suffer at the hands 
of her enemy, resulted at 
length in a nervous ill- 
ness. ‘ Thereis a physical 
pleasure,” she wrote, “in 
resisting unjust power,” 
and she resolved to com- 
pass her escape. After 
due reflection and a care- 
ful study of her route, she 
succeeded in reaching 
Russia by Germany and 
the Tyrol. From Russia 
she went to Sweden, where 
« L’ Allemagne ” was pub- 
lished, and from Sweden 
she proceeded to England. 
‘This had always been the 
country which she intended 
to reach, but so wide- 
spread was : Napoieon’s 
power that it was only 
by the above-mentioned 
circuitous route that she 
could hope to carry out 
her design without rumury 
the risk of arrest. In Fug: 
land she remained until 
Louis XVIII. was seated 
on the throne of his 
fathers, when she deemed 
it safe to return to her 
native country. 

With the escape of 
Napoleon from Elba. she 
once more fled to Coppet. ‘The position 
of Napoleon, however, neither in. France be 
in Europe, was precisely what it athe 
been, and he was disposed now to concl os 
those whom he had previous!y persecuted. ; 
invited Madame de Staél to return to Paris Mer 
to assist him in framing a constitution. © 

sctic: * Ils’est passe, 
answer was very characteristic: "2°5 ° ! 
pendant douze années, et de mol et d aoe, 
stitution, et il n’aime ni ]’une nl ] ae 

After the occupation of Paris by the a 
an event which to her proud a te ad se 
was peculiarly painful, she continue ‘ a 
there until her death, which took ple a by 
1817. Her declining years were tele tee 
the presence of her daughter, whose pe great 
with the Duc de Broglie had Oy ons wor Ghost 
pleasure, and her stormy evertful car che a 
in comparative calm and comfort. 


but fifty-one years of age when she died, and 
Monsieur Rocca, whose health had long been 
declining, survived her only a few months. 
Her last work which she lived to see given 
to the world was her “Dix Années d’Exil,” 
and her ‘ Considérations sur la Révolution 
Francaise,” a work which is valuable as 


coming from the pen of a living observer of 


those troubled times, was published after her 
death by her son-in-law, the Duc de Broglie. 
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I REMEMBER once hearing of an old gentle- 
man who went to visit at a house where there 
were three young ladies in the family. "While 
he was there the cook was taken ill, and it 
was thought advisable for her to have a little 
gruel. It turned out, however, that there was 
no one who could make it. The young ladies 
looked at each other with blank countenances. 
The housemaid prudently withdrew from the 
kitchen, and busied herself with brushes and 
brooms, but the gruel was not to be had, and 
the sick woman was obliged to put up with a 
cup of tea in its stead. The feelings of the 
old gentleman on the occasion are more easily 
imagined than described. He never forget the 
occurrence. As long as he lived those unfor- 
tunate girls were associated in his mind with 
ignorance concerning gruel. When, after a 
time one of them married, he regarded her 
husband with feelings of the deepest and most 
heartfelt pity. 

The recovery of a patient very often largely 
cepends upon the food which he takes, and‘as 
his power of taking food is affected very 
considerably by the way in which it is 
served and cooked, it is well worth while 
trying to learn how an invalid’s food should be 
Prepared, 

_ Cookery for invalids is usually very plain and 
simple, “All rich, highly spiced, and fatty 
'oods are entirely out of the question, and 
small delicate dishes, light foods, and cooling 
or nourishing drinks are needed more than 
anything else. Variety, too, isa great thing 
in Invalid cookery. We all enjoy frequent 
change of food, and would grow weary of a 
a that was set before us day after day. 

OW much more is this likely to be the case 
With invalids, whose appetite at the best is 
Poor, and who have been rendered fastidious 
and fanciful through disease. The skill of a 
cook is shown quite as much in the readiness 
With ‘which she can provide pleasant little 
Surprises as in the delicacy of the food pre- 
pared, 

Take, for example, the food which is perhaps 
pote valuable and more frequently prepared 

or invalids than any other—beef-tea. When 
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first supplied in cases of weakness beef-tea is 
usually taken with great relish. It seems to 
give strength and to supply just what is 
wanted, and a patient will Jook for it and 
enjoy it heartily. Ina very short time, how- 
ever, the appetite for it will fail, and the ve 

name of beef-tea appears to excite loathing. 
In cases of this kind a nurse who is a clever 


cook will introduce a change of flavour; pre- 


sent the beef-tea under another form, and 
avoid the zame altogether. 

A very agreeable variety may be made by 
using half beef and half mutton or veal in 
making the tea, or by stewing an inch or two 
of celery, or even an onion and one or two cloves 
with the beef. The addition of a little sago 
also, or crushed tapioca, and a small quantity 
of cream to the beef-tea will alter its taste, 
whilst the addition will increase rather than 
diminish the nourishing wholesome qualities of 
the tea. When making this, soak a table- 
spoonful of sago or tapioca in a little cold 
water for an hour. This will take away the 
earthy taste. Strain it and put it into a 
saucepan with a gill of fresh water and 
boil gently till tender. Add a pint of 
good beef-tea, hot; simmer this with the 
sago for a minute or two, then add a 
quarter of a pint of cream. Stir thoroughly, 
and serve. If liked, an egg or a couple of 
eggs may be added to the beef-tea as well as 
the cream. The eggs must be broken into 
a basin, and the specks must be carefully re- 
moved. The hot tea, with the cream or 
without it, should now be poured on gradually, 
off the frre, and stirred well that the eggs may 
be thoroughly broken. up and separated. Beef- 
tea may also be used in savoury custard such as 
is sometimes made for putting into clear soup. 
For this, take the yolks of two eggs and the 
white of one, beat them well, put with them 
a quarter of a pint of strong beef-tea, and 
season with a little salt. Butter a small jar 
or basin, and pour in the custard. Tie some 
paper, slightly buttered, over the top, and set 
the basin in a saucepan containing boiling 
water which will reach half way up the basin, 
but which must on no account touch the edge 
of the paper. Set the saucepan by the side 
of the. fire, and simmer very gently till the 
custard is set. It will take about twenty 
minutes. Ifthe water is allowed to boil fast 
round the basin the custard inside will be full 
of holes, instead of being smooth and even. 
This custard may be served hot or cold. 

Sometimes invalids who have a great dis- 
taste for ordinary beef-tea served hot, will 
enjoy it served cold, or offered as a jelly. 
Now, the best beef-tea, made from juicy meat, 
such as the roll of the blade-bone, and which 
has not been allowed to reach the boiling 
point, will not jelly when cold; but beef-tea 
made by thoroughly stewing the shin of beef 
will jelly. Beef-tea jellies because of the 
gelatine which it contains. Gelatine' is the 
least valuable part of butcher's meat, and it 
is obtained chiefly from bone and gristle. I 
do not recommend, therefore, that beef-tea 
should be made into a jelly because it will be 
more nourishing, but because it may prove 
more appetising. I have known invalids 
enjoy jelly beef-tea who turned away with 
loathing from liquid beef-tea. 

Jelly (I do not mean now beef-tea jelly, but 
calf’s-foot jelly, and isinglass or gelatine jelly) 
has fallen very much in the estimation of 
doctors and nurses of late years. I can re- 
member that when I was a girl calf’s-foot 
jelly was the one article of nourishment that 
was supplied before all others in cases of 
weakness. If any member of a family was 
taken ill the cousins and the aunts, but 
especially the aunts, used to come round at 
once with superlative moulds of jelly, as fur- 
nishing undoubted proof of sympathy and 
affection. We children used to regard it as 
one of the compensations attending indispo- 
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sition that we were allowed to have an un- 
limited supply of the same. 

Of course calf’s-foot jelly-is a very different 
thing to gelatine jelly, but it is possible to 
estimate even calf’s-foot jelly too highly. 
Jelly is very good when mixed with other 
substances, which are nourishing, but, taken 
alone, it serves too often to satisfy the appe- 
tite without doing much good. Gelatine 
jelly made from the gelatine sold in packets 
is of no use. Hear what Miss Nightingale 
says about it: “ Jelly is an article of diet in 
great favour with nurses and friends of the 
sick. LEvenif it could be eaten solid it would 
not nourish; but it is simply folly to take 
one-eighth of an ounce of gelatine, and 
make it into a certain bulk by dissolving it 
in water, and then to give it to the sick, 
as if the mere bulk represented nourish- 
ment. It is now. known that jelly does 
not nourish—that it has a tendency to pro- 
duce diarrhoea ; and to trust to it to repair 
the waste of a diseased constitution is simply 
to starve the sick under the guise of feeding 
them. If one hundred spoonfuls of jelly were 
given in the course of the day, you would have 
given one spoonful of gelatine, which spoonful 
has no nutritive power whatever.” 

We must return, however, to our beef-tea, 
for I want to write a word or two about the 
best way of making it. I said a little while 
ago that the roll of the blade-bone of beef was 
the best part that could be chosen for making 
beef-tea. I must not forget to add that the 
butcher should be asked to supply freshly- 
killed meat, because that will be more full of 
gravy than well-kept beef. To make good 
beef-tea, take one pound of meat, trim awa 
all fat and skin, cut the lean into very small 
pieces; place these in a jar, pour over them 
one pint of cold water, and cover the jar 
closely ; leave the meat to soak for one hour, 
stirring and pressing it now and then to draw 
out the juice. At theend of this time put the 
jar, still closely covered, into a saucepan with 
boiling water, which will come half way up, 
but which cannot touch the paper, if paper has 
been tied over as a cover. Keep the water 
boiling round the jar for two or even three 
hours, then pour the tea from the meat, add a 
little salt, and it is ready for use. Put it in 
a cool place till wanted and warm a little as 
required, but do not keep the tea hot till 
wanted or it will spoil. 

Mutton-tea or veal-tea may be made exactly 
in the same way as beef-tea. 

Perhaps girls feel inclined to say, Why should 
we not put the beef at once into the saucepan, 
and never mind the trouble of putting it into 
a jar first?. Because by taking this extra 
trouble we make the beef-tea more digestible. 
People who are in a weakly condition need to 
have food that can be very easily digested. IEf 
the tea were to reach the boiling point, 
212 deg., for even a second, the albumen con- 
tained in it would harden, and the tea would 
not be nearly so wholesome. Therefore we 
give great care to keep the tea from boiling, 
and we know that if we thus place it in a jar 
set in a saucepan of boiling water it never will 
boil, even if it remains on the fire all day, and 
so we are safe on that point. All we have to 
do is to keep putting more water into the 
saucepan, for fear it should boil away and 
leave the pan dry, for if this mischance should 
occur our beef-tea would be burnt. 

Perhaps some economical person feels in- 
clined to ask, “* Could we not make more beef 
tea by-putting in a quart instead of a pint of 
water?” Of course, you could put ina gallon of 
water if you liked, but, after all, it would only be 
so muchmore water, and it is the beef-juice that 
does good, not the water. If I wanted very 
strong beef-tea for very weak people I should 
put less water even than this ; and in cases of 
exhaustion, when the patient could take very 
little food at a time, no water at all should be 
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put with the meat. The simple gravy of the 
beef should be drawn out by steaming the 
meat in the way already described, but with- 
out water in the jar, and the juice thus drawn 
out would be the strongest beef-tea that could 
be made. The beef-juice or beef-essence, as 
itis called, is sometimes poured over a slice of 
crumb of bread freshly toasted, then seasoned 
with pepper and salt, and served on a hot dish; 
and this is an excellent dish for an invalid. 

A good many poets have occupied them- 
selves in singing the praises of sparkling wine. 
I wish some very clever one would take it into 
his head to sing in praise of good beef-tea. I 
am sure it deserves far more than wine to have 
its virtues told. Properly made, of fresh meat 
(not of somebody’s extract), and taken, not in- 
stead of food, but in addition to food, I know 
of no more valuable restorative. It is par- 
ticularly useful for bringing sleep to people 
who are overworked and overwrought as so 
many are nowadays. Let such a one have a 
cup of beef-tea by the side of his bed, and 
take it, not the last thing at night, but zz 
the night when he wakes up, and finds Black 
Care sitting by the side of his pillow, and 
hears her say, ‘‘ Now I have you in my power, 
sleep if you can.” Beef-tea will chase away 
the demon. Let the victim drink it and he 
will be very different from most people, if he 
does not lay his head on his pillow, and in 
less than half an hour fall asleep as quickly as 
when he was a baby and his head lay on his 
mother’s breast. 

In cases of typhoid fever and some other 
diseases, doctors frequently give orders that 
raw beel-tea should be administered to the 
patient. This is made by drawing the juice 
of the meat out in cold water as already de- 
scribed, then straining it off at once and serv- 
ing it uncooked. ‘This tea must be made in 
small quartities, as it will not keep. 

In making broth or beef-tea for sick people, 
great care should be taken to remove every 
particle of fat from the liquid, for fat will not 
only be likely to upset the stomach of the 
invalid, but it will prove most objectionable to 
him. If there is time for the tea to go cold, 
the fat will cake on the surface, and can be 
easily taken off. If, however, the tea is wanted 
at once, a sheet of clean blotting-paper should 
be passed lightly over the top of the liquid. 
The fat, being the lightest, will rise to the sur- 
face, and will be taken up first by the paper. 
The fat will rise more quickly if the jar con- 
taining the hot teais set in a bow] of cold 
water. 

Care, too, must be taken about seasoning 
the broth or tea. People who like highly- 
seasoned food in a general way, frequently 
object to it strongly when they are ill. It is 
wise, therefore, to season beef-tea or broth 
very slightly, and to place pepper and salt on 
the tray, and let the invalid season his food 
for himself, if able to do so. 

We must not think that we have done 
everything that is wanted when we have made 
the tea or broth, seasoned it lightly, and re- 
moved the fat. A very great point in catering 
for sick folk is to make food Zook inviting. 
Every article used should of course be perfectly 
clean and bright, the tray should be covered 
with a spotless napkin, and if we can put on 
it a glass containing a few flowers as well as 
the food, all the better. Also we must remem- 
ber not to take over much food up at one 
time, for this will be likely to set the invalid 
against it altogether. 

Another point is worth remembering. As 
soon as the patient has eaten as much as he 
can, take the food quite out of the room, and 
when it is time for food again bring it in afresh, 
in a fresh basin with a clean spoon, having 
made a change in some way. Nothing is 
more likely to disgust an invalid than to have 
the food which he had left brought to him 
again and again, as if he were a naughty child 
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and must finish one portion before any more 
were given him. We should anticipate and 
consider the fancies of sick people. Wewant 
them to take nourishment and grow strong, 
and we know that a great deal is accomplished 
when food is enjoyed; therefore, anything 
we can do to this end is well worth the 
trouble. 

Chicken broth used to be very highly 
thought of a few years ago, but it is not 
worth very much when all is said and done. 
It is strongest when the whole fowl is cut up, 
covered with cold water, boiled up, then 
drawn back and allowed to simmer gently 
for three hours, and strained for use. A little 
boiled rice, boiled barley, or chopped parsley 
can be added with the seasoning. This, how- 
ever, is a painful way of making broth, be- 
cause it is giving so much to produce so little. 
It is better to take the flesh from the bones, 
stew the latter for broth, then cook the meat 
separately, turning it either into panada or 
mince. Panada is very nourishing and very 
good, but the meat must be well pounded after 
it is cooked, or it will not be made the most 
of. The meat is cut up and stewed gently 
with a little good broth, not being allowed to 
reach the boiling point. It is then pounded 
to a pulp, pressed patiently through a sieve, 
seasoned with pepper and salt, and mixed 
with a spoonful or two of cream, and served. 
For variety’s sake veal may be substituted for 
the chicken and cooked in the same way. In 
either case a spoonful of barley may be 
soaked and boiled, pounded and pressed 
through the sieve with the meat. It will be a 
great improvement, but will be difficult to get 
through the sieve. Chicken mince is made by 
mincing the meat when raw, heating it gently 
in milk or good broth for a few minutes with- 
out allowing it to boil, then serving it imme- 
diately. 

Cooling, refreshing, and soothing drinks are 
so much wanted by invalids that I must men- 
tion one or two before closing. Grwve/.—The 
world-renowned gruel may be made either 
with oatmeal or patent “grits.” ‘ Grits” 
are the best. Mix a tablespoonful of grits or 
oatmeal to a paste with a little cold water ; 
add a pint of boiling water, boil the whole, 
gently stirring well for ten minutes. Sweeten 
with sugar or treacle, or season with salt and 
pepper, and serve. The gruel will be much 
better made with milk instead of water. 
Barley Water.—Wash two ounces of pearl 
barley, boil it for five minutes in clear water, 
then throw the water away. Pour on two 
quarts of boiling water, and boil gently till 
the liquid is reduced to half, or for about two 
hours. Flavour with sugar and lemon juice, 
strain (or not, as preferred), and serve. If 
liked, a little lemon rind can be boiled with 
the barley. Stir the barley water before using 
it. Apple Barley Water.—Cut a good large 
apple wiped, but not peeled, into slices, 
and boil this with a little lemon-juice till 
soft. Rub it through a sieve, and add it to 
a quart of barley-water. Zoast Water.—Take 
a thin slice of bread, and toast it thoroughly 
on both sides. Put it into a jug, pour a pint 
of boiling water over it, and let it stand till 
cold. Strain before using. Zemonade.—Roll 
two lemons on the table to make them soft. 
Cut the rind off very thinly, and be careful to 
reject the white pith, as that would make the 
lemonade bitter. Cut the lemons into slices, 
and put these, free from pips, into a jug with 
half the lemon rind and a pint and a half of 
boiling water. Cover till cold, strain, and 
serve. A very pleasant drink may be made 
by substituting oranges for the lemons. A 
raw fresh egg beaten up with two tablespoon- 
fuls of warm milk and a little sugar is a very 
nourishing and agreeable drink for invalids. 
Sometimes wine is used instead of the milk; 
in this case a little water may be added, ora 
little soda-water may be taken instead. 


When a doctor is attending a case it jg 
always well to consult him before offering ay 
food to an invalid. Itis a good plan, hoy. 
ever, to think over beforehand two or three 
dishes which can be obtained and prepared 
without difficulty, then to suggest these to 
the medical man. Every good doctor knows 
that ‘‘ kitchen physic” will frequently do more 
good than drugs, and he will rejoice when he 
sees that this part of the medical treatment js 
not neglected. PHILLIS Brownr, 


“THE CHILDREN OF THE CITY.” 
Words by F. E. Weatherly. 
Music by Stephen Adams. 







WQUEN we 
* meet the 
children 
of the city 
we have 
yoouly tu 
gaze ins 
their pile 
faces acl 
question 
them io 
Jearn hav 
pathetivis 
the story 
of their 
lives. Neither 
rags nor dirt, evil 
words nor rough 
manners, quite de- 
stroy the germ of hu 
manity that their heavenly 
Father has planted in 
their hearts; and 2 few 
drops of the dew of loving 
kindness will help to make it fructify, put forth 
leaves, and even bud and blossom. Wander 
where we will there are the children, In 
crowded thoroughfare or lonely court, where 
fashion flaunts or tatters trail, they work or 
play, laugh or weep, exist or starve. We little 
know how they will labour or beg to procure.a 
penny for food, either for themselves or their, 
too often, famished families. We might string 
together reams of ballads with episodes we 
have witnessed. Shall we thread the maze ol 
streets and alleys and select a tew, haphazard, 
true stories of children we have scen? ‘The 
last shall be first ; it is but an old tale witha 
new face, for it is about a little watercress- 
seller of yesterday. 

A. girl of ten, with shabby black hat and 
bright black eyes beneath its brim, wanders 
away in the cold iwilight of a spring morning 
to the great market, so full of dainties oon 
she scarcely knows by name. There, amic 
hundreds of poor watercress-sellers, she ex- 
pends her few pence, spreads her pa 
over her basket, and retraces her steps. S f 
looks fondly on her shining treasure as, seatet 
on a doorstep, she divides and subdivides 11, 
and with green withes forms each division into 
a separate bundle. Then « Watercreases— 
fresh watercreases; buy my watercrenses 
sounds from her shrill young voice, 25 * “ 
patters on from house to house, street ta 
street. One and another responds to her ef 
and to her delighted astonishment in 2 coup 
of hours her basket is empty. With bog : 
feet she flies through the labyrinth she ‘2 
learnt to thread until she reaches one a ts 
multitude of high houses. She mounts a 
after flight of dark stairs until she reaches a 
topmost story. ‘“ Mbther, look here: rf 

i i the small table. 
cries, emptying the packet on a 
A woman, with an infant in her arms; 


four children crowd round the table and count 
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the pence. ‘Thirteen pence! God bless thee, 
child !’’ shrieks the mother. The father comes 
in, who has been vainly seeking work, for 
during the hard winter none was to be 
obtained. He starts at the sight of so much 
money. Hope dawns, for it means a loaf and 
the purchase of more cresses to retail again. 
‘{n all the city there is no happier child than 
she whose morning’s work has earned her 
arents’ blessing. 

From the markets where the young crea- 
tures buy the flowers or cress that they hawk 
by day, it is but a stone’s throw to the 
theatres where so many eke out their parents’ 
pittance and aid in the maintenance of 
brothers and sisters by dancing or acting at 
night. The youthful audience, amused by 
pantomime or ballet, do not realise the lives 
of the juvenile troupe who appear before them 
as fairies, birds, soldiers, and every imagin- 
able species. Most, if not all of these, con- 
tribute to the maintenance of their families, 
and leave sordid homes, poorly clad and insufh- 
ciently fed, for the brilliant stage, tinselled 
costumes, and slender wages. They are not 
unhappy in their doubtful profession, but 
their temptations and privationsare great, and 
their future career uncertain. When they 
leave the theatres late at night, they have fre- 
quently to wander homewards alone, and their 
poor dwellings are often at a considerable 
distance. Here, for example, is a young fairy 
queen, fast asleep at midnight, her head sup- 
ported by the railings that encircle the Man- 
sion House. She has been tripping it on the 
boards all the evening; she has been clad in 
gauzy sheen, and adorned with spangled 
wings; she has led her attendant elves in 
the dance through painted woodlands; she 
has wearied her feet and strained her eyes to 
find favour with the onlookers; and now she 
slumbers alone amid the multitudes who pass 
and re-pass at that late hour. The shabby 
hat with its wreath of faded flowers has fallen 
back, and the pale face looks wan in the 
Jamplight. She arrests the attention of a 
gentleman, who arouses her with difficulty. 
She starts up terrified. “I am going home,” 
she says, ‘‘only I sat down to rest, and fell 
asleep.” Her home! oh, it is yet far off—two 
miles at least—but she knows her way. She 
will not sleep again. She acts every night, 
and she earns four shillings a week. She 
cannot afford to ride; and now she is rested 
she can reach home very well. ‘he brave 
child essays to wall, and tears fill her eyes in 
spite of her best efforts to repress them. ‘The 
kind gentleman hails a cab, fees its driver, 
whose tender heart melts at sight of the lonely 
girl, and sends her home—if, indeed, ‘‘ home” 
it can be called, where parents sacrifice their 
child for a few pieces of silver. But she is 
Cinderella in a fairy coach, and the good 
gentleman is her fairy godmother. She says 
a little prayer, for has she not joined the 
Mission to Theatrical Children? and soon 
drives in that vast thoroughfare, Commercial- 
road, where such hordes of juvenile actresses, 
flower-girls, match-box makers and _ sellers, 
crossing-sweepers, and young folk of all 
trades, or no trades live. The cabman 
#lves her a penny of his fare, wishes her good 
night, and leaves her to creep up to her 
garret, where everybody is asleep, and where 
she is soon resting from her heavy and 
dangerous work, 

“All trades, or no trades,” we suggest. 

hose children are happiest who can earn 
something, for thus they bring aid to their 
families. The young shoeblacks, the mes- 
Sengers, the wood-choppers, the newspaper 
Vendors, all have their stories, and if we read 
them aright, we find, underneath the varied 
exterior, much of the poetry of life. The 
Snoeless, hatless crossing-sweeper who takes 

Is few pence to a sickly mother, and valour- 
ously resists the temptation to spend even a 


farthing on the sweets that meet his eye from 
shop to shop, is heroic; the little match-box 
makers, who toil from morning till night with 
their parents, to fabricate what costs them 
their strength and health, and with very 
few customers, are our examples. The 
small boy or girl who patiently nurses all 
day long a wailing, sickly infant for an 
oppressed mother, should be our pattern. 
Blows and hard words are not always the 
food of the children of the city, though they 
are often driven to despair or death. by ill- 
treatment. There are cellars in which “Love 
is stronger than Death; and garrets where 
Hope surmounts Despair. But on the other 
hand there are scenes we dare not enter, and 
secrets too awful for revelation, where the 
young soul is . yurished in haunts of crime, 
and fed with curses ; where the name of “ Our 
Father” is unknown, and where the child 
lives and often dies like the brute. 

Happily our home missionaries seek to 
penetrate, bearing the torch of Gospel light 
into these dark dens, and frequently rescue 
the children from a moral blackness worse 
than heathendom. 

See this boy, lying on the floor of a damp 
cellar, ill, deserted, alone. There is neither 
furniture, fire, nor food. The city missionary, 
true friend of the children of the city, finds 
him, while seeking to save the outcasts by 
whom, on all sides, he is surrounded. ‘To all 
appearance the chill hand of death has seized 
him. But the good man brings him restora- 
tives and he revives. There is no time to 
lose. An order is quickly procured for the 
children’s hospital, and he is carried thither. 
Who shall describe. the horrible court, with 
its swarming unchristianised children from 
which the gaunt emaciated boy is removed, 
or the bright, large, clean, airy building to 
which he is taken? He is, himself, uncon- 
scious of the change. He knows not that 
good things are poured down his throat, that 
his rags are removed, that he is tenderly 
washed, and clad in white and scarlet over- 
shirt, that he is placed in a beautiful cot and 
tended by loving hands. He is too weak, too 
ill, to do more than moan, with closed eyes 
and gasping breath. He lies many days in 
this state of semi-unconsciousness, apparently 
seeing no one, observing nothing. But he 
awales at last, rescued from death. 

“Where am I? Is it heaven, where little 
Maggie said she was going when she died?” 
he breathes, gazing roun:| him on pictured 
walls, pretty cots, toys, flowers, and, above 
all, kindly gentle nurses. 

By degrees he learns that each cot contains 
achild of the city, sick and suffering like him- 
self, but cared for. He watches those who 
are up, at play with toys the like of which he 
never saw, or turning over books and pictures 
of which he has not even dreamed. _In ano- 
ther moment a fair girl in white cap and bibbed 
apron approaches with a smile. It is the 
nurse who has been anxiously tending him 
ever since he first went to that strange, bright 
place. She bends over him and caresses 
him; she is so glad to see the large, wistful 
eyes unclosed. He understands nothing, for 
he was never so caressed before. But as he 
slowly gains strength, and therewith a look of 
the human, hitherto absent from his wan face, 
little companions or neighbours begin to talk 
to him, and he comprehends something of his 
surroundings. The good nurse, too, brings 
him toys and pictures, and tells him sweet 
stories of the loving Saviour who guided him 
thither. And so, by degrees, his soul opens 
to the knowledge that he had come, literally, 
from darkness to light. Must he again leave 
the radiance for the gloom ? His kind friend, 
the missionary, answers “ No.’”’ While the 
child slowly recovers, he finds a home for him 
in another large house, provided by Christian 
people for destitute children such as he. There 
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he will be trained in “ the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord,” and his mind, which has 
been opening like a rosebud to the sun of 
truth, will expand into the full-blown 
flower. 

This fragrant word “ flower” reminds us of 
how the children of the City prize a flower. 
We see them in their rare summer treats in 
the country, gathering huge nosegays of butter- 
cups, dandelions, foxgiove—anything ‘that 
bears the impress of Flora’s hand. We see 
them in the crowded streets, craving a blossom 
from a passer by. We watch two girls divide 
one stalk on which are twin primroses dropped 
from a lady’s hand. We hear a pale boy 
seated on a doorstep say entreatingly, ‘‘ Give 
us a flower,” and tarry to study him when his 
request is granted. He examines each petal 
with a rare delight, and touches the gem as if 
it were too precious for contact with his grimy 
fingers. Some have not even scen a flower, 
and to such the sight is a wonder and delight. 
Yet are they not all buds and blossoms, tar- 
nished, faded may be, yet framed by the 
Supreme Artificer? And does He forget or 
ignore the work of His hands because the 
leaves are soiled or trailing in the dust ? Ah, 
no! Each faded bud is dear to Him as the 
proudest flower in the garden, for did not His 
dear Son love them and bless them? And 
shall not we, His disciples, do likewise? Shall 
we not all seek to train and nourish these wild 
seedlings grown in the purlieus of the City, 
until they grow into healthy plants, meet for 
the beautiful gardens of the Paradise of God? 


ANNE BEALE, 


BITS ABOUT BIRDS. 


THE PARROT AT THE REGISTER OFFICE. 
—I was at a servants’ registry office one day, 
and, as I supposed, alone in the room, when I 
was startled by a voice demanding in a shrill 
tone, “What do you want? Cook?” I 
started and stammered out, *‘ No, a house- 
maid,” but I could not see the speaker. “ How 
much d’ye give? Fourteen pounds?” And 
again I replied to the unseen questioner, 
“‘No, sixteen.” ‘It won’t do—it won’t do,” 
was the response, and at this moment I dis- 
covered to my great amusement that I had 
been holding a conversation with a handsome 


‘grey parrot, whose presence I had not at first 


noticed. The bird had heard so many bargains 
between mistresses and maids, that she was 
quite accustomed to the phrases used on such 
occasions, and would keep putting in her word, 
sometimes causing a$ much perplexity as 
amusement by her interference. Her solemn, 
“Tt won’t do,” when wages were discussed, 
provoked many a burst of laughter from her 
earers. 


A Very Wisrt Birp.—A black vulture, 
known as the gallinazo, is a very familiar 
object in the Isthmus. of Panama. You see 
it everywhere, perched: on heaps of refuse, or 
employed in its’.great service of cleaning the 
streets by removing:cartion. The gallinazo is 
of a uniform black, ‘but its head and neck are 
entirely devoid of feathers, The inhabitants 
of Panama have a reason to give for this. bald- 
ness. At one time, they say, the ‘gallinazo 
had feathers on its head. After the Deluge, 
Noah, on opening the door of the ark, thought 
it well to give a word of advice to the released 
animals. ‘My children,” said he, ‘‘when you 
see a man coming towards you and stooping 
down, go away from him; he is getting astone 
to throw at you!’’ “Very good,” exclaimed 
the gallinazo; ‘but what if he have one 
already in his pocket?’? Noah was some- 
what taken aback at the reply, and decided 
that in future the gallinazo should be born 
bald in token of its remarkable sagacity. 
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A FLOWER. 


BY SARAH GERALDINA STOCK. 


OH the wealth of balmy sweetness ; 
Oh the stores of life and power ; 
Oh the glorious completeness 
Of a single summer flower! 


Small, but marvellous unfolding 
Of His majesty and grace, 

Whose Almighty Hand is holding 
Suns and systems in their place. 





Faint, but exquisite, reflection 
Of His tenderness and love, 
Who, in all His vast perfection, 
Sits, our Kinsman, throned above. 


Ever precious revelation 

Of His faithfulness and care 
Are the jewels of creation 

He hath scattered everywhere. 


¢ 
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THE SISTER’S JOURNEY. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS, 
Ry Isasrrra Fyvir Mayo, 





CHAPTER I. 


Do you know the road that leads from Med. 
medham to Wygate? And do you know a 
row of little cottages which stands aside from 
the road soon after it leaves our village ? 
Neither their back windows nor their front 
look upon the road, to which the house at the 
end turns only its blind gable. A little paved 
footpath runs immediately in front of these 
houses, and gives access to all of them, and 
on the other side of this path is a green wicker 
paling, with one gate in its centre, through 
which the tenants of the houses can pass _ into 
the large common garden. As a common 
garden it is large, pretty, and profitable. Had 
it been cut up and a portion allotted to each 
little dwelling it would have been but a set 
of patches wasted with narrow paths and 
cumbrous hedges. As it is, it has a fairly 
broad walk running round it and another 
cutting across it, and can boast some very 
good fruit trees, and each house has its share 
of kitchen garden, flower-bed, and border, 
There may be sometimes a little civil bicker- 
ing and dissatisfaction over the first of these, 
but the care of the others is very generally left 
to the taste and industry of some of the elderly 
people in the row, guided by the skill of the 
one or two among the tenants who happen to 
know something of gardening. 

In all Medmedham there are not quieter, 
more old-fashioned people than the dwellers 
in ips inn, bob It got its name because it 
was originally built by one Dame Elinor Par- 
kiss as a sort of refuge for the older among 
the nuns who lost their home when Henry 
VIII. sacked the convent, whose ruins may 
still be seen on the south bank of the River 
Mede. And when the nuns were all dead it 
became a favourite retreat for the aged pen- 
sioned servants from the great houses round, 
and thus it got a repute as a kind of quiet 
resting-place ; and though it is now rented 
out in quite the ordinary way, there are some 
people who would never dream of taking up 
their abode in it—people with late, noisy 
habits, or large broods of troublesome children. 

Perhaps the houses themselves have some- 
thing to do with this. They had been built 
of solid old-English masonry, and having from 
time to time been solidly and stoutly repaired 
they keep much of their original character. 
They are full of all sorts of queer dark 
comers; the rooms are on different levels 
with one or two steps between them, ard 
the staircases would be fatal to a tipsy 
man or 2 neglected child. But all these 
drawbacks are easily borne by sedate old 
ladies and gentlemen, who “ take their time 
to all they do, and who cheerfully bear the 
lack of an oven and of “laid-on” water 
while they can enjoy a fireplace with a 
genuine chimney-comer, and a chimney 2 
which they can cure their bacon. 

Still there is always plenty of youth in Con- 
vent-row, and one of the prettiest girls of Med- 
medham lived in the house farthest from the 
road, and the smallest and quaintest in the 
Row. Any summer evening you liked you 
might see Ruth Venn following her father 
about the garden, binding up the sunflowers 
and hollyhocks, and chatting pleasantly ia 
him, her soft laugh mingling maag 3 
with his low, merry chuckle. Any a sf 
moming you might see her going to ¢ on 
with her father and mother; and on Medmec- 
ham market-day she might be often ee 
grave consultation with the substan i 
farmers’ wives, for Ruth Vennand her mother 
did plain needlework, and their handicraft hier 
much favoured by old-fashioned folk who like 
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neatness and durability, and perhaps had a 
lingering prejudice against machines. 

Elsewhere Ruth Venn was not often to be 
geen. She was a quiet, shy girl, and her 
mother had made her so much of a com- 

anion that she had not required close friend- 

ship with anybody else. Her home was not 
adull one. Job Venn, her father, had tra- 
yelled in his day—a young crippled master 
having taken a great fancy to him when he was 
the gardener, and insisted that as nobody 
could help him so well as Job, Job must go 
with him wherever he went. Job had been in 
Flanders, and to France and Spain. Perhaps 
his observing powers had been sharpened by 
trying to get some interest and amusement 
out of the ways of people whose speech he 
did not understand. At any rate, Job came 
home a shrewd, clever fellow, whose wise say- 
ings were worthy of note by deeper minds 
than those of his admiring little girlk And 
Mrs. Venn was a lively little woman, one of 
those whom years seem only to brighten and 
sharpen. 

Ruth was not the only child of the 
house. There was her brother Harold, two 
rears younger than herself. Harold had got 
is high-sounding name from his father’s 
invalid master, who at his death had left a 
sum for the lad’s education, which had been 
well laid out, and by which the boy had 
heartily profited. A handsome, bright-faced 
young fellow was Harold Venn, free of speech 
and popular of manner, quite different from 
his quiet sister, but not therefore the less dear 
toher. All his life he had seemed her especial 
charge, and nobody can tell the awful dif- 
ference it made to Ruth, nor how all the 
sunshine of her life seemed to change to grey 
mist when, through the interest of some of 
his godfather’s connexions, he got a situation 
inthe foreign telegraph service, and was pre- 
sently drafted off to an office in Canada. 

Children cannot guess how much their 
welfare costs at home. . Some parents might 
have thought that an only boy should be kept 
there for their own sake; but Job and Mrs. 
Venn knew that their boy was not fit for 
hard, manual work, also that, his education 
having prepared him for something else, it 
was not fair that he should stand still, filling 
up the place of another who had not received 
his advantages. For such as he there was no 
real chance in life in Medmedham. 

‘Mothers have got to give way,” said 
little Mrs, Venn, with the tears standing in 
ereyes, ‘We should not be where we are 
to-day if your mother had not let you go out 
into the world, Job. And she died while you 
Were away too, so I mustn’t fret, whatever 
may happen, Don’t think I’m going to 
harden my heart, though; but fretting isn’t 
sorrow. Jesus wept. Tears in moderation 
‘re natural; but you have to twist your face 
out of shape to grizzle, and then. it stiffens so. 
fe only question we have to put ourselves is, 

8 this for Harold’s good?’ It seems so 
every way,’ 

“It will find out what mettle is in the lad,” 
ie m Job. “You never know what your 
children are till you stand ’em down alone out 
*' your sight. But it has to be done sooner 


ES ales, You don’t make cracked china 
: o¢ by keeping it in cotton wool. If the 
Tack is there its only chance is to go in two, 
andthen get a honest rivet.” 
ise had been as well-trained as 
Matis aught, and all his impulses and incli- 
itis ns were kindly, so that if there were any 
tig ee in his parents’ hearts they were 
ethaps the find ‘form in definite warnings. 
mother's Srp approach to this was his 
“ 
Ha ake care who your first friends are, 
be Ty. Better live lonely for a year than go 
unted all your days.” 


d then the boy was gone. And Mrs. 


Venn and Ruth did the women’s part in the 
little tragedy of life: they folded away his 
cld clothes, sorted his school-books, stored 
his “rubbish” among their treasures, and set 
their minds to wait for letters and compose 
answers thereto, 

Harold had gone out on a great line 
steamer, and he had a gay and pleasant 
voyage, for. the ship was full, and the 
weather delightful. He wrote home that he 
found most agreeable people among his fellow- 
passengers. Perhaps there were very few 
among those with whom he associated who 
would have noticed how bright and clever he 
was if they had seen him among the humble 
surroundings of the old home at Medmedham. 
Harold Venn was not a snob. He was not 
ashamed of his fine old father and mother, 
and he would not wilfully have added a pound 
to astatement of their income, nor a foot toa 
description of the size of their house. But 
people do not ask plain questions about these 
things, and Harold’s innocent allusions to 
many matters of old-fashioned furniture and 
strict ways, the school he had attended, and 
the sort of books he had read, raised a mis- 
taken impression on the minds of his fellow- 
passengers, too many of whom were of 
the thriftless and shifting kind who, paying 
very dear for discomfort and muddle, cannot 
believe that comfort and order can be got 
at little cost by those who know how to 
search for those commodities at the right 
time and in the right place. They presumed 
Harold to be the son of some farmer, 
old-fashioned, perhaps, but wealthy and 
well-considered, and so treated him with a 
courtesy and friendliness which they would not 
have dreamed of extending to the child of a 
mere working gardener. It is often hard to 
draw the line between vanity and geniality ; 
perhaps no such line existed in Harold Venn’s 
simple nature. At any rate, he was half- 
flattered, half-grateful, and wholly pleased. 

Many and merry were the earlier letters 
which he wrote home; whether or not there 
were any secret misgivings in the parents’ 
hearts, they openly expressed a satisfaction in 
which it pained Ruth that she could not 
heartily join. She thought the fault lay in her 
own heart, and hated herself accordingly. She 
said to herself that surely she was jealous of 
these strangers of whom Harold seemed so 
fond, that surely she was envious of the 
pleasures and prosperities which seemed 
crowding round her darling brother. And yet 
there was something in her pain which she 
could not beat down, even on her bended 
knees. In those days Ruth sat in the seat 
of humiliation and felt herself truly a miser- 
able sinner. 

The letters grew fewer and fewer by-and- 
by; fewer in number and vaguer in tone, with 
hints of much business and even of failing 
health. The father and mother were rather 
proud of the former, and innocently credulous 
and anxious concerning the latter. 

And just about that time other trouble and 
sorrow entered the little household in Convent- 
row. To anybody who knew all the secret 
of those changed letters from abroad it might 
almost have seemed as if they brought a 
deadly infection with them which poisoned 
the poor mother’s life blood and palsied the 
old father’s limbs. For that winter, cheery, 
active Mrs. Venn suddenly drooped and 
faded; and Job himself, the hale, vigorous 
man, had a stroke of paralysis which, making 
his right leg almost useless, laid him aside 
from all his gardening and carpentering. For 
along time Ruth’s sweet face was not seen 
among the farmers’ wives at Medmedham 
market, for care of the two sick people and 
sole charge of the little house took up all her 
time. But the tiny savings of happier days 
soon wasted away. They were but a tiny store, 
for the bequest for Harold’s education had 
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been sacredly kept to its proper use and 
expended thereon. And Ruth presently telt, 
with a sigh, that at any cost, more money 
must be earned instead of less. She must 


. resign herself to leave her parents lonely, 


while she went to and fro, and they must all 
submit to less perfect order and cleanliness, 
and reconcile themselves to, the make-shift 
meals and irregular hours, which must be often 
borne in homes where the housekeeper is-also 
the breadwinner. ; 

They were all shrewd, sensible people, who 
could. see the bearings of new facts, and: did 
not require to state them to themselves 
or to each other in. words, which make 
troubles harder to bear, precisely as a heavy 
weight would be harder to carry if it .was 
wrapped in stinging-nettles. Mrs. Venn said 
nothing, nor shed a tear, when for the first 
time in her married life clean curtains were not 
put up in the sitting-room on Saturday even- 
ing. ‘And when Job found ‘that a soft. grey 
comforter was prepared for him, to supply the 
place of the starched collars which ‘his wife 
and daughter had hitherto kept so dainty, he 
actually went and looked at himself in the 
glass, and said ‘it was a comfortable fashion 
jor an old man, and hid up his poor, scraggy 
neck.” 

(Zo be continued.) 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, PUSS. 


By Gorpon Srastes, M.D., RN, . 


Author of “Cats,” “The Domestic Cat,” 
“Friends in Fur,” &c. 


No fireside, in my humble opinion, is complete 
without the harmless, necessary cat. She is the 
most gentle, docile, and, with the exception 
of our friend the dog, the most affectionate of 
all our pets, and yet, for all that, she is very 
often the worst treated of any animal we own. 
In my time I have written a great deal both 
in books and in magazines against the many 
kinds of cruelty that cats are subjected to, but 
in these short papers to talk about cruelty 
would be a waste of words, for I feel sure that 
no reader of THR GIRL’s OWN PAPER would 
be otherwise than kind to any animal under 
her charge. And yet, with every intention of 
being good to pussy, she may often be made 
to suffer if you do not know sométhing of her 
real nature, and the proper kind of treatment 
required to keep her in health and make her 
happy. 

A very common mistake made with regard 
to cats is the entertaining the idea that, toa 
great extent, they can shift for themselves in 
the matter of food, and that there is therefore 
no necessity for supplying them regularly, day 
by day, with something, to, eat. and drink. 
Some people even go farther, than this, and 
tell you that they purposely starve their pussies 
in order to make them good mousers. ,But - 
will starving have this desired effect? Certainly 
not. It may make them arrant thieves, but 
never good vermin killers. I have proved over 
and over again that plump, well-fed and care- 
fully-tended cats are the best for killing mice. 
For the art of mousing requires great patience 
and that is a virtue in which a starved cat is 
singularly deficient. 

In order, then, to keep your cat in perfect 
health, and in beautiful coat, feed her with as 
much regularity as possible, twice a day at 
least. Her breakfast ought probably to be 
her principal meal, for she is always hungry in 
the morning. She ought to have a dish for 
herself, which should always be kept most 
scrupulously clean, and when she has finished 
eating, the saucer should be sent away to be 
washed, and no remaining portion of one meal 
ought to form part of the next. I do not like 
to see a spoiled cat; she may be allowed to 
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beg just a little in a quiet kind of way ; while 
you are eating, but not to jump up either on 
your shoulders or lap. It is better far to 
teach her to wait patiently and demurely, until 
you have finished, and to feed her immediately 
afterwards. 

Do not forget that change of diet is quite 
as necessary to the perfect health of acat as 
it is to a dog, or to a human being for the 
matter of that. Oatmeal porridge with sweet 
milk makes an excellent breakfast for puss ; 
this may be given one day, and bread steeped 
in warm milk the next. To this latter a little 
sugar should be added. Always buy animal 
food for your pussy, and I know of nothing 
better than well-boiled sheep’s lights, with 
now and then a tiny bit of raw liver. Ido 
not myself approve of horse-flesh for cats, 
unless, indeed, it is extra sweet and tender. 
With pussy’s dinner always mix a little well 
mashed vegetables. She will eat potatoes 
with a relish, ‘and, as a rule, will not object to 
cabbage or greens. You know how very fond 
a cat is of fish. I have known many in- 
stances of cats catching trout and fish of 
other kinds, and of becoming quite expert at 
the piscatorial art. Let your puss, therefore, 
have an allowance of this delicacy as often as 
youcan ; she will thrive on it, and assuredly she 
will not forget your kindness. 

Milk must be given to cats every day of 
their lives; this is no news, I am fully aware 
of that, but my next sentence conveys a truth 
whichisnot half wellenough known. I therefore, 
for pussy’s sake, beg our printer to put it in 
italics. Cats should have a daily supply of clean 
fresh water, There is akind of double dish 
sold by many earthenwaremen, which every 
one who owns and loves a cat should possess 
themselves of. It resembles two saucers 
joined in one, or one saucer divided into two, 
if you like that way of putting it better. Now 
some people think that one side of this dish is 
for food, and the other for milk. No, kind 
reader, one side is for milk, and the other for 
pure water, and you should be careful to have 
it well rinsed ott every morning. 

J find that giving a cat a small bit of sweet 
butter, about as big as a bean, occasionally, 
enables her to clean her fur more easily. 

Cats are very cleanly in their habits and 
natures. They are soon taught to bchave 
themselves well indoors, but gentleness and 
firmness should be used towards them, and in 
no case do they deserve beating, nor even 
chasing out; treatment of this kind is certain 
to demoralise them, and cause them to hate 
instead of loving you. 

If your pussy has been absent from 
home all night, you should kindly welcome 
her return in the morning, and show your 
forgiveness by presenting her with a nice dish 
of warm milk sweetened with sugar. Some 
cats are fond of tea; if yours is, let her have 
it by all means; you cannot be too kind to a 
cat, and Ido not think there is much fear of 
the tea injuring her nervous system. 

I will now say a word or two about ‘“ mous- 
ing.” Ifyour cat really wants to go out on 
any particular night you had better let her 
go. But on no account tum her out against 
her will, and do not make a practice of send- 
ing or letting her out at nights. Ifyou do so 
she will get into all kinds of mischief, will turn 
dirty and disreputable, and take up with bad 
company in the shape of prowling houseless 
cats, the cats that tear up flower-beds, robrabbit- 
hutches, plunder dove-cotes, and regard thiev- 
ing in general as one of the fine arts. There- 
fore I say to you, teach your pussy to stay 
indoors by night. Some people have a pretty 
basket with a cushion in it for their cat to 
sleep in; this is a good plan, and far prefer- 
able to taking pussy to your own room every 
evening. 

Cats are somewhat nomadic in their ten- 
dencies, and like to have perfect freedom. 
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They never, however, abuse the liberty granted 
thera, if they are well fed and cared for when 
at home. 

Some people will tell you that all cats are 
dishonest, and that theyarefarmore attached to 
the places where they live than they are to 
those who own them. But all genuine lovers 
of the domestic cat know better than to be- 
lieve any such statement. If a cat is merely 
kept as an animated mousing, machine and 
badly treated, then it is very likely she will 
steal whenever she can get’the chance, for she 
must support life somehow; and if she be 
badly treated by her owncr, it is hardly reason- 
able to expect her to show very much affection 
for him or her. I myself owned a beautiful 
tabby, who for five or six years travelled in my 
company, by sea and land, fully twenty thou- 
sand miles. She was perfectly familiar with 
hotel life in all its phases; even on the first 
night of my arrival in a strange city or place 
Idid not hesitate to let her out for a run if 
she wished to go, and she always came home 
with the milk in the morning. A more loving 
and gentle pet I never yet possessed, and as 
to her moral qualities I can tell you this, I 
oftentimes wished that some of the lodging- 
house keepers with whom I dwelt had been 
only half as honest as my poor pussy. 

But people who rail against cats, and who 
say they hate them, are only those who know 
very, very little about them, for really the 
more one studies the ways and the manners 
and the gencral character of our sagacious wee 
fireside favourite, the more one loves and 
admires her. ‘The affection of a cat for its 
own offspring is perhaps nearly equalled by 
the fondness and love she exhibits for young 
children. I have known cats of a somewhat 
sulky and surly temper, who would not permit 
themselves to be even caressed by a grown-up 
person, but who would nevertheless allow 
themselves to be teased in all manner of ways, 
and even pulled about by the tail by a little 
child. 

Cats are, as a rule, on the very best of terms 
with any animal which happens to be domi- 
ciled with them in the same house, and the 
most wonderful friendships are often cemented 
betwixt them and animals altogether different 
in their nature and habits. The travelling cat 
I have already mentioned lived on the best of 
terms not only with my favourite dog but 
with my starling, a bird, by the way, who was 
never kept in a cage, but allowed to roam 
about wherever he listed. 

Cats can be taught many pretty and engaging 
tricks, but if you want to train pussy properly, 
her education must commence when she is very 
young, quite a kitten in fact. Before, however, 
you attempt to teach a young cat to do any- 
thing, you must teach her to love you and 
trust you implicitly. If she does she will 
learn her lessons quickly, and do all she can to 
please you. By means of a hare’s or rabbit’s 
foot, attached to a string at.the end of a rod, 
you can teach pussy to jump in quite a wonder- 
ful way; you will soon be surprised at the 
heights to which you will find her able to 
spring. This gymnastic exercise will be best 
gone through out of doors, and it will be as 
good for your own health as it will be for 
pussy’s. After she has done anything well 
and willingly, treat her to a morsel of fish, and 
when the exercise is over present her with 
milk and water; she will generally prefer the 
latter. 

You can next teach her to jump backwards 
and forwards over your arms, the hands 
being joined. Hold your arms at the side 
and not in front of you, and, gradually in- 
creasing the height, you will soon find 
she can jump through as well when you 
hold them over your head. Then com- 
mence her with hoop exercise. If you give 
her half an hour of this regularly every day, 
she will soon come to take a great delight in 


it. The hoop should be about eighteen inches 
wide, made of cane or wood, and with a handle 
to it, and you may if you please have one in 
cach hand. Puss will give you plenty of fun 
I can assure you, and make everyone aroynq 
you laugh as well as yourself. A cat may be 
taught to beg like a dog, to give a paw right 
or left, to lie down “dead,” to stand in a 
corner on its hind legs, to embrace you, to 
retrieve like a dog, and even to move rhyth- 
mically to music. 

J sincerely hope that if you have a favourite 
cat, and are yourself in the habit of going tg 
the seaside or somewhere else, for a summer 
holiday, that you do not leave her at home 
either alone by herself or to the tender mercies 
of servants. To do so is exceedingly cruel 
and thoughtless. 

Ihave told you how to treat our mutual 
friend in health. Iwill next have a few words 
to say about some of the ailments that feline 
flesh is often afflicted with, as well as a word or 
two on the different kinds of cats. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





THAT AGGRAVATING 
SCHOOL GIRL. 


By the Author of ‘Wild Kathleen.” 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


TOR THE SAKE OF ROSIE.” 


LEAR decks for 
action! Land- 
lubbers, below 
hatches! Rose 
Bell and Clara 
Boswell, that 
means under 
the chairs. Be 
quick with you. 

4 Clear decks, | 
say! Now, one—two—three—hurrah! 
Three cheers for one, and cat-o'-nine- 
tails for two.’’ 

The above commands had been de- 
livered by a clear, ringing voice from 
one end of the large class-room 0 
Crofton House, and between the utter- 
ance of the “one, two, three,” and the 
“hurrah!’’ the owner of the voice, @ 
certain slim, bright-eyed, curly-haire 
young damsel, had taken a rush down 
the room, and a flying leap over the 
poker, laid across the backs of two 
chairs. ; : 

“Now, Rose,’’ exclaimed Milly Wil- 
mot, “make haste; it’s your tum 
now. You know monkeys copy their 
masters.’’ ae 

“‘ Ah, to be sure,’’ said the heroine a 
the jump. ‘So that is why you tryt 
copy me.”’ ; : 

The absurdity of roly-poly Milly Mat 
accused of copying Miss Nelly in “en 
manners, or gymnastics was t00 5 f 
for even Sybil Pinckney’s well- 
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THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL 


kindness, and as for Clara Boswell, ever 
since the commencement of the summer 
term she had been amongst the most 
inveterate aiders and abettors of those 
who combined to do all in their power 
to spoil the school favourite, Helen 
Edison. 

‘She cannot be spoiled. She is the 
brightest-tempered, noblest-hearted girl 
that ever lived,’’ she declared; and so 
she laughed at all her jokes, applauded 
all her athletic feats, seconded all her 
petitions to the Principal, and. had that 
splendid, all-important influence over her 
that a high-principled, well-cultivated 
girl always has over those whom 
she really admits to her true friend- 
ship. 

snd “winsome Nellie,’ as Mrs. Gray 
had nicknamed her, deserved the friend. 
ship. The meek and gentle teaching of 
Josephine Bell had fallen into good soil, 
and the sterner, stronger nature of 
Clara_ Boswell aided its development. 
Last, but not least, the trust confided to 
her of little Rose proved all that the 
friend and sister had hoped in the way 
of restraint and aid to good; and many 
of those who knew Helen best would 
have been surprised had they read the 
letters which passed between the two 
friends. The half-protecting, half- 
clinging love which the younger and 
more brilliant girl had bestowed upon 
her less-talented companion bore most 
precious fruit, and each succeeding letter 
contained increasing proof that, while 
she was throwing much of brightness 
over the outer life of her friend, she her- 
self was learning to share meek Jose- 
phine’s most precious knowledge of 
the way of salvation, and the paths of 
peace. 

But if anyone supposes that there was 
any great outward change visible in the 
school will-o’-the-wisp 1 am afraid they 
must be disappointed. That leap over 
the poker took place on the morning of 
the day before the summer holidays were 
to begin; or rather, it should be said, 
on the day before the pupils went home, 
for the last day at school was always a 
holiday at Crofton House—a day given 
up to packing, arranging books and 
cupboards, and generally saying good- 
bye to the ending term. 

It was a little after ten now, and the 
half-dozen girls gathered together in the 
class-room had been very busy upstairs 
ull within the last few minutes. Their 
Companions were all still engaged over 
boxes and portmanteaus—‘“ Poor old 
slowcoaches,”’ as Milly Wilmot irre- 
verently termed them. 

‘Who'll jump next ?’’ asked Helen, 
looking round at her companions with 
glances as scrutinisingly earnest as 
though she were a general organising 
a forlom hope. And if she expected 
any of those present to take the same 
Jump she had just achieved, most people 
Would have declared it was a very forlorn 
10pe indeed. However, Rosie Bell and 

ose Trew both came forward bravely as 
Volunteers, 

‘Not you, Rosie,” with a grave, re- 
luctant Shake of the head. “I have a 
foolish fancy in favour of delivering you 
P to Josephine to-morrow with unbroken 

gs and sound ankles. Rose Trew, 


you are much too pretty to break your 
nose against a poker. Besides, you 
have about a yard-and-a-half of braid 
hanging to your dress already, and most 
of your hairpins ready to drop out. 
Putting those small matters right will be 
quite enough to keep your little hands 
out of mischief for the present. Kate 
Griffin might jump if she were not so 
busy over that story-book.”” 

‘Then you are reduced to me, after 
all, Madame Nelly,” laughed Milly 
Wilmot. 

“‘In which case, ladies, the perform- 
ance is at an end, seeing the proprietress 
of this establishment has not:yet insured 
her ceilings and glass windows. At 
least-——’’ 

And Nelly suddenly sprang back over 
the poker, and with one bound to Clara 
Boswell’s side. 

“Clara! my tall, grand, dignified 
Clara !—my dear, departing schoolfellow, 
soon to be ‘late of Crofton House,’ do 
me this one final favour. Prove that 
you deserve, not only your riding- 
master’s praises, but also those far more 
discriminating ones of Miss Helen Edison. 
Behold the poker; oblige me by passing 
over it with equal grace and nimbleness 
to the other side.” 

“You audacious little puss!”’ ex- 
claimed a voice just inside the door, 
which had been opened a minute since 
unperceived. ‘‘ You impudent little 
lassie! you will be inviting me next to 
have a see-saw with you, I should ex- 
pect.” 

‘“* Ah, dear madam, I would take such 
care that you should not slip,’’ was the 
laughing answer, as the girl ran forward 
to Miss Crofton, and laid her cheek 
caressingly on her hand. 

‘‘At any rate, I won’t tempt your 
promise,’’ was the equally laughing 
reply. ‘‘ But am I to understand that 
you six have quite finished your pack- 
ing ? > 

“Quite, quite,’ was the answer in 
chorus, with the addition from Helen 
Edison— 

‘* Except that my box, the biggest one, 
is to be all turned out again.” 

** And pray wherefore ?”’ ‘ 

‘‘ Because it has aggravatingly puffed 
itself upsomehow, so that, even with Milly 
Wilmot sitting on the lid, it won’t shut. 
I have done up the straps, all the same; 
but, as Clara thinks that most of my 
things would tumble out during the 
journey if it travelled as it is, I am going 
to let her pack it for me over again.”’ 

““*Tet her,’ indeed!’’ said Miss 
Crofton, between amusement andearnest- 
ness. ‘‘ You self-indulgent lassie.”’ 

‘Not self-indulgent, this time,’’ was 
the serious answer, somewhat contra- 
dicted by a tiny smile hovering over the 
crimson lips. ‘‘Clara asked me to let 
her pack forme. She said it broke her 
heart to see my clothes so cruelly ill- 
used. AndI like her heart.so much I 
could not bear to see it broken. But, 
please, will you tell us now what else 
you came in to speak about? It was not 
only packing, I think.’’ 

No. Helen was right. The kind 
Principal had been standing a few 
minutes at her open window admiring 
the lovely summer day, and the thought 
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had come to her that, although lovely 
summer days are happily by no means 
rare, whatever grumblers may say, still 
it was a pity that a party of young, 
happy girls should lose even one of them 
indoors. 

With that pleasant incentive to brisk 
work—a picnic in the woods, pack- 
ing. was .soon accomplished by even 
the most dilatory, and even Helen 
Edison’s obstreperous box was coaxed 
into good behaviour under Clara Bos- 
well’s tidy and judicious treatment. 

‘* What an untidy little creature Rosie 
Bell will grow up,’’ said Clara quietly, 
as Helen knelt beside her to refasten the 
straps. 

*Untidy!’’ echoed Helen, turning 
her face quickly to her companion. 
‘* No, indeed, she shall not, I will take 
care of that. Josephine is the very 
,pattern of tidiness, and it would: vex her 
terribly to have Rose ditferent.”’ 

“‘So I fear,’? said Clara once more 
quietly. ‘‘ But example goes so much 
farther than precept. Rose loves you 
now almost as much as she _ loves 
Josephine, and she admires you far 
more.’’ 

,‘ Then she ought not, and she is a 
silly little thing.” 

‘Just so. Such a silly little thing that 
she will consider the mere fact that her 
wonderful schoolfellow, Helen Edison, is 
untidy proves that untidiness is a virtue. 
If Miss Rowe had still been here, and 
you had still gone on defying her, poor 
little Rosie would have learnt to think 
that a fine thing to imitate too. But 
‘forgive me Nelly, darling, you will think 
{ am paying myself finely for the little 
bit of help I have given you. I did not 
mean to preach to you the last day we 
are together. You are not vexed, are 
you 2”’ 

Helen’s answer was a queer one, as 
many of her answers were—‘‘ Clever 
Josephine. I would never have won 
the triumph of hearing you call me 
‘Nelly, darling,’ but for her. For your 
sake and for her’s Rosie shall learn to 
value tidiness.”’ 

‘« And for its own sake ?”’ 

‘*Umph,’’ with a mischievous little 
smile. ‘‘ Be quick and put your hat on. 
T’ll show you such lovely little bits of 
untidiness in the woods and hedges 
to-day.” 


(To be continwed.) 
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MY WORK BASKET. 





Book MARKER (No. 1), 


The cream-coloured satin ribbon, on which the embroidery in floss 
silk is done, is seven inches long and one and a half wide. The poppy 
is in bright natural shades, and the leaves and grass in shaded greens, 
The wheat ears are in shaded gold silks. The marker is lined with 
satin or corded ribbon of the same shade, and neatly sewn together 
with fine silk to match. The iringe is of gold-coloured silk 
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BooK MARKER (No. 2). 

The ribbon for this marker is quite two inches wide, the length six 
inches. Pale blue will be suitable for the dog-roses and snowdrops to 
be worked upon, ‘The fringe should be either blue or a mixture of 
biue and pink, The embroidery is done in long and satin stitch, The 
marker is lined with a stout ribbon to match. , 


CASE FOR EMBROIDERY OR WOoL Work. 


The case is made in blue cashmere and lined with quilted silk. 
The size to be according to the use it is required for. 

















The double key-pattern is formed with a row of gold-coloured, and 
a row of black, silk braid. The lines on each side of the’ key-pattern. 


OWN PAPER. 


are worked in chain stitch with yellow and black netting silk. The 
monograms or initials should be worked in the same colours, or gold 
twist. A piece of narrow black elastic and gilt button to fasten the case, 


Sora CusHION. 


The cushion is made of satin, or satin sheeting, which is equally 
effective and less expensive. The quantity of course depends on the 
size required. Our design will take about three-eighths of a yard of 
rose-coloured satin, the same of pale blue, and about half a yard of 
olive green for the bands. The pale blue and rose-colour squares, 
alternating, are separated by bands of olive green, and a band of green 
is placed all round. 

The squares are embroidered before joining them together. They 
must be neatly hemmed round with a narrow hem, great care being 
taken to keep them in exact form. For this purpose it is better to 
have a firm cardboard square the size required, on which the satin can 
be tacked, face downwards, and then turned. down close to the edge. 
The bands are also hemmed on each side, and then joined all together 






































































































































































































































with small stitches with fine silk. These seams are afterwards hidden 
by a close feather-stitch, with coarse gold-coloured silk. The stars on 
the bands, as well as those in the centre of each square, are also worked 
in long stitch with gold-coloured silk. The embroidery on the squares 
is worked in split stitch with coarse, shaded silks. The pale blue 
squares are worked with bright shades of brown, and the pink with 
grey shaded to white. The cushion is finished with a silk cord and 
tassels of the combined shades. 


BEAD CAPE, 

A pattern of stiff paper is cut the shape required. An even-netting 
silk, bead needle, and several ounces of beads are the materials needed. 
The size of the open diamonds is made to suit the size of beads used. 
The cape is begun at the lower edge, excepting the two rows for the 
border, which are made with larger beads and wider vandykes. The 
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rows are contracted towards the throat by taking two points tone 
before threading the uniting bead. The band round the throat tow ich 
the cape is sewn is of black velvet, worked with beads, either m ve 
or narrow vandykes. These capes are sometimes netted with os ice 
with beads threaded on and worked in every stitch, They are 41g 
and less expensive. 


MY WORK: BASKET. 


KwItTED LrAr EpGING. 

This pretty lace may be worked in either wool or cotton, and is suit. 
able for shawls, counterpanes, &c. To exeeute it proceed thus :— 

Cast on nine stitches. 

st Row.—Knit two, make one by passing the wool over the needle, 
knit two together, pass the wool over twice, knit two together, pass 
the wool over twice, knit two together, knit once. 

2nd Row.—Knit three, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit one, 
purl one, knit two. 

3rd Row.—Knit two, make one, knit two together, knit two, make 
one twice as before, knit two together, make one twice, knit two 
together, knit one. 
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KNITTED LEAF EDGING. 


4th Row.—Knit three, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit three, purl 
one, knit two. : 

5th Row.—Knit two, make one, knit two together, knit four, make 
one twice, knit two together, make one twice, knit two together, 
knit one, 

6th Row.—Knit three, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit five, 
purl one, knit two. 

7th Row.—Knit two, make one, knit two together, knit six, make 
ae twice, knit two together, make one twice, knit two together, 
init one. 

8th Row.—Knit three, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit seven, 
purl one, knit two. 

oth Row.—IXnit two, make one, knit two together, knit thirteen. ; 

loth Row.—Cast off eight stitches, knit five, purl one, knit 
two. You have once more nine on the needle. Commence again at 
Ist Row. 

CORNER IN CROCHET AND LACE BRAID. 

Materials :—Linen braid, Evans’ cotton, No. 20, anda fine hook. A. 
coarser braid could be used with the coloured Maltese thread. 

This pretty design may be utilised for the trimming of a square- 
necked under-bodice pinafore or dress. To be copied more easily, it is 
lustrated full size. To execute it proceed : 
thus :—Take a piece of tracing paper large 
enough to reproduce the entire pattern, : 
fasten one end of it over the engraving, pois prs 
and, with a crowquill or fine steel pen, ff ay fh 
trace the design off very carefully, shift LAAY 
the engraving underneath in order to con- 
tinue the band to the required width of 
the neck ; then trace (always from the same 
design) the opposite corner, managing to 
ave no breaks in the lines. 

The transfer completed, tack the braid 
on the vandykes marked out for it, folding 
it over and under alternately at the points 
as clearly shown. For the corner bar it 
will be necessary to lay the braid doutle, 
é, first carry it downwards from the top 
of the right hand vandyke, then, slightly 
Ponting the end, bring it up again to the 
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through one open bar or the braid, and outline the “V's” 
by scallops of four chain and two double chain, the second one taken 
into the next hole dack from the first double chain, so as to 
cross them. Continue in this way, working down one vandyke and up 
the other, turning the upper peaks by two loops and the comer one 
by three, crocheted into the braid, thus securing the fold over. Sustain 
the lower parts of the points either by one treble through the centre 
or else by double chain, passing from sidé to side. This will be ; 
guided by the design underneath and by the greater or lesser slope of 
the double point. Reniember, however, that as the crochet will after-- , 
wards be the sole support of the braid, it should as much as possible 
Seize at the points the two thicknesses. Turn the work and proceed 
to the two leaves which, so to speak, bridge each vandyke ; 
six chain (wind the cotton twice round the needle, * pierce 
it into the centre of the second loop downwards.. Leave 
the: two last loops on the hook, wind the cotton once over 
again, work a treble into the next, then two more into the 
third loop, drawing the whole four out through the chain 
stitch at the top. Repeat from * into the first and second, 
taking this time the second loop first. Pass to the top of 
the next five by another six chain; slip stitch along the two 
loops and continue these leaves through every space, slip 
stitch along three loops when at the corner. 
3rd Row.—Turn and crochet two chain and one treble 
in <yery third chain underneath; bring two trebles out 
through the same hole to tighten the corner. 
4th Row.—Five chain, one long treble (cotton twice 
round needle) above every other treble of the preceding 
line. At the corner miss five chain beneath, and bring 
two out of the same chain. 
5th Row.—Like the 3rd. 
6th Row.—Lace into every other treble work, * two 
long treble, finishing in one chain at the top, three chain, 
one purl of six chain, three chain, two long treble. Repeat 
from *,’ To turn the corner, commence the first long treble of the 
other side, draw the thread through once, take the needle out, 
and leave the wound cotton hanging while you take up the loop 
of the working thread and make five chain above the corner ones, 
catch them to the opposite treble, and work back five double. 
This makes the intervening loop seen on the diagram; now wind 
the loose cotton again round the needle and finish the long treble. 
The top of the neck is now complete; commence the lower side 
with the outline of loops exactly in the same manner; turn and 
form the leaves, which will be alternately to those above. Make 
seven chain, however, instead of six at the corner bar. The third 
and fourth rows consist of two chain, one treble worked between 
each other, the corners being widened by one treble, five chain and 
one treble pierced into the same hole. 
When the trimming is completed and sewn to the article it is 
intended to ornament, draw up the neck by a coloured ribbon threaded 
through the holes of five chain, one long treble. 
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AN ENGLISH GIRL AND THE 
LATE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


SOME few weeks ago, it is related, an ad- 
vertisement appeared for an English governess 
to reside abroad. Among those who answered 
was the daughter of a naval officer living at 
Plympton, who subsequently received a visit 
from a lady who stated that she wished to 
engage a young lady to go to St. Petersburg 
and instruct three children in English. The 
young lady’s father, on applying to the Rus- 
sian Embassy, to which he had been referred, 
received such assurances as removed all 
scruples, and she went to St. Petersburg. 
On her arrival she was astonished at being 
taken to the Winter Palace, shown to the 
apartments she was to occupy, and next day 
was introduced to the late Emperor, and by 
him taken to the Princess Dolgourouky, and 
her three young children. The Czar explained 
to Miss J—— that it was his desire the 
children should be taught English by the com- 
panionship of an English lady like herself, and 
that he and the Princess desired her to be on 
affectionate terms with the children, only she 
was not to kiss them. A splendid retriever 
came into the room, and, going up to the new 
arrival, licked her hand. Calling the attention 
of the Princess to this incident, Alexander II. 
observed that it was a happy omen of the 
friendly feeling which he hoped would exist 
between Miss J—— and her charges. Let us 
hope that this fortunate English girl will main- 
tain the position, notwithstanding the horrible 
murder of her late Imperial patron. 


VARIETIES. 


BURIED FABULOUS CREATURES. 


That dog will go blind for a certainty. 

What a magnificent auricula you have 
there ! 

He is going to drag one of his ponds to- 
day. 

There’s a tyrant for you, if you like ! 

We consider his acting no mean part of the 
entertainment. 

Ever Precious Timrg.—Lose not a mo- 
ment of time, for time is but a moment. 

THE Youne Lapy’s Bow.—* Beau” and 
‘‘bow”’ sound pretty much alike, although 
there is a wide difference in the meaning. 
This has often caused ludicrous mistakes, and 
of these the following is a good example :—A 
young lady was once alighting from an omni- 
bus, when a ribbon fell from her bonnet. 
“You have left your bow behind,” remarked a 
lady passenger. ‘No, indeed!” innocently ex- 
claimed the damsel, ‘‘he has gone out fishing.” 

“How DO YoU DO?” IN JAPAN. — 
Nothing is more amusing than to watch two 
acquaintances saluting in the streets of a 
Japanese town. As they come in sight of 
each other, they slacken their pace, and ap- 
proach with downcast eyes and averted faces, as 
if neither were worthy of beholding the other ; 
then they bow low, so as to bring the face, 
still kept carefully averted, ona level with the 
knees, on which the palms of the hands are 
pressed. A succession of hissing sounds is 
next made by drawing in the breath between 
the closed teeth, interspersed with a series of 
complimentary phrases uttered with great 
volubility in a sort of undertoned falsetto, 
either trying to outdo his friend in the: rapidity 
and extravagance of his language, while the 
palms are diligently rubbed against each 
other. At last a climax is reached, and each 
endeavours to give the pas to the other. For 
some moments, perhaps for a full minute, 
the polite contest continues; then the cere- 
mony abruptly ends, as if the difficulty were 
capable of none but a brusque solution, and 
the two pass on hurriedly, each his own way, 
with a look of extreme relief. 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


ANSWER TO NUMERICAL CHARADE (p. 
429).—Agincourt. 

A HINT TO THE PEEVISH.—One can bear 
with a woman who is only peevish when the 
wind is in the east, but it is unbearable to live 
with one who is peevish in every point of 
the compass, 


ANSWERS TQ CORRESPONDENTS. 





EDUCATION, 


Marion L.— Grammaire des Grammaires” and 
Guizot’s History are, we believe, the best. Your 
writing is quite good enough, and you would find 
Dr. Angus’s “‘ Handbook of the English Tongue,’’ 
56, Paternoster-row, E.C., the most reliable work 
published. Why not obtain a list of books from 
the college ? 

SanceRtin. — The National Training School for 
Music, Kensington Gore, London, W.C.; the 
Royal Academy of Music, 4, Tenterden-street, 
Hanover-square, London, W.; and Trinity College, 
Mandeville-place, London, Write to the 
secretary in each case and make inquiries. : 

L. H. (Cavan).—We think your plan an excellent 
one, but we fear, in the present state of your native 
country, few mothers would send their children 
there, even ifthe Irish accent were beyond reproach, 
most English people objecting to it strongly. We 
should advise your teaching your sisters yourself 
for the present. Such exchanges are usually made 
through advertisements we believe. 

Herurorpensis.—Most good English histories, such 
as Milner’s, published at 56, Paternoster-row, E.C., 
contain the information you wish for. Your 
writing is excellent. 

B. R. M. and F. S. P.—Write to the Rev. G. F. 
Browne, St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, 
for information on both examinations. You are 
not obliged to go in for it because you write to the 
secretary. 

PouiticaL Economy.—The “ Sinking fund ’’ is money 
set aside by the Government for the paying off of 
the National Debt. The term“ sunk ” is employed 
to signify “‘withdrawn from circulation,’ the 
bonds purchased by it being destroyed. 

Gaynor.—1. Read a small book entitled ‘‘ The 
Ancient British Church’’ (price tenpence), pub- 
lished at 56, Paternoster-row. This may give all 
the information you desire. 2. Conscience is that 
intellectual power within us which can judge of the 
moral character of our actions, and condemns or 
justifies us accordingly. _ According to the degree 
of education and civilisation this power, implanted 
in all human beings (not insane nor idiotic), is more 
or less clear, just, and decisive. Study what is said 
in the Book of Acts xxiii. 1, and xxiv. 16, St. John 
viii. 9, Romans ix. 1, and rst Timothyi. 5. By 
stifling the accusings and dictates of conscience 
persistently it becomes hardened, and ceases at 
last to act within us. 

Troustesome Reapur.—The writer of “ Frame- 
making and Gilding” has supplied an article on 
“ Bookbinding,”’? which will be inserted in our 
paper in due time. We are very glad that you 

‘were so much pleased with the former article, 
and with that on ‘How to Form a Small 
Library.” 

HisroriA.—The “ History of England,” by Milner, 
published at 56, Paternoster-row is an excellent 
one, price 5s.; Questions, 6d. 

Isapet. Erurt Beresrorp asks nearly the same 
questions as “‘ Isabel,”’ so her answer will be useful 
toher. ‘‘ Undine” is the heroine of De la Motte 
Fouqué’s story of that name. Read “ How to 
Form a Small Library,” page 122, vol. ii. You 
will find the ‘‘ Handbook of English Literature,” 
by Dr. Angus, 56, Paternoster-row, H.C., of great 
use in enabling you to judge of the value ot our 
authors. You write a charming little note. 

Marion GRAHAM and Brownie.—You will do well to 
read “ How to Forma Small Library,’”’ page 122, 
vol.ii. Young girls of the present day appear to 
read and think more than they did, and. there is 
nothing so good as improving books and literature 
to steady the mental powers and form a good habit 
of thought. 

Encouiisu Girt.—Angus’s ‘‘ Handbook of the English 
Tongue,” 56, Paternoster-row, E.C., price 5s; 
and Milner’s ‘‘ English History,” same address, 
5s., would give you the intormation you need. 1880 
means that number of years since Our Lord was 


orn. 

Ivytrar.—Could you not get employment at the 
National School near you? If you are qualified 
for it, you ‘could then reinain at home, and be of 
some assistance and comfort to your mother. 

Brown Bess.—Many people find it difficult to learn 
arithmetic because they have been taught on a 
wrong method. Perhaps if you had some lessons 
from a stranger you might get on better. 

L. W.—The three definitions of poetry which you 
send us are written respectively by (1) Macaulay, 
“« Poetry—Encyclopzdia Britannica;’? (2) Words- 
worth ; (3) Sir James Stephen. 


Une Vizitte Firte.—There are many Spanish Poets 
of celebrity: Lope de la Vega Calderon, Coplas de 
Manrique, Ercilla, and more recently Zorilla Larra 
and Quintada are all very well known. Their 
works, as well as others in Spanish, could be ob- 
tained from a foreign library in London, also a 
dictionary. Your writing is very neat and 
careful. 

J. K. M.—Addenbrooke’s Hospital, Cambridge, js a 
training school for nurse and special proba- 
tioners. 

Maser C.—Let your father apply by letter to the 
school committee and state the case from the 
beginning. They will communicate with the Edu- 
cation Department. Your writing is extremely 
poor for your age, and perhaps this fact has added 
to your difficulties, and we think you will do wisely 
to try and improve yourself without loss of time 
Your spelling is correct. : 


COOKERY. 


Janette Marime.—Many thanks for your note. Your 
writing would be much improved if you did not use 
quite such a broad-nibbed pen. 

Rowan.—The allowance for each servant per week is 
a quarter of a pound of tea, half a pound of sugar 
half a pound of butter, half a pound of cheese. ‘The 
rules for work may be written out by any mistress 
for herself. One room well cleaned each day, so 
that each room in the house is cleaned once a fort- 
night. Friday, plate cleaning ; Thursday, staircase: 
Saturday, kitchens, areas, and passages downstairs. 
Keep the sides well washed, but do not whiten them. 

Grern-Eyep JemimA.—You do not boil the treacle 
pudding in a cloth, but in a basin first, which is 
tied ina cloth. Grease the basin, and line it with 
crust, then roll out sufficient crust and cut out 
several layers to fit the basin, spreading golden 
syrup quickly over each, and sprinkling a little 
lemon juice over them. A dusting of flour over 
each layer will give a little stifiness to the pudding. 
When full place a layer of paste above all. Tica 
cloth over, and boil for four hours. 

Cuussy Currxs.—1. In America “ popped corn”’ is 
frequently made up into balls with toffee. composed 
of ‘‘galden syrup,” boiled down till quite thick. 
2. The chains of shells for which you inquire are 
Yon, We think they may be purchased in 

ondon. 
WORK. 

Louiz.—Many thanks for your pattern. Your writing 
would be casier to decipher if you used a broad- 
nibbed pen. 

Lent Lity.—Inquire for the knitting cottons at a 
fancy workshop, or a good draper’s; they usua'ly 
keep every colour. Silk when dyed is gencrally very 
soft, and is not suitable for anything except under 
skirts. Your dress would dye a good gveunat, or a 
wine colour; but the dyer’s opinion would be 
desirable. Your quotation is from Wordsworth’s 
ode on “ Intimations of Immortality.” 

Susannau.— Use blue transfer paper, to be 
purchased at any stationer’s. Read “A Grammar oi 
Embroidery,” page 109, vol. ii. 

Linian.—The size of the panels of the screen illus- 
trated at page 13 maybe 5ft. 2in. high, and 22 inches 
wide; or 6ft. high and 2ft. wide. ‘The first being a 
three-panel screen, the second of the best dimen- 
sions for a four-panelled one. We should advise 
you, if your panels are embroidered on satin, tu 
have them fastened on by an'experienced person, 
because if you have never done it before, you are 
more than likely to make a failure of your work, 
and the stretching being difficult, you will probably 
put them on crooked. . 

Mariz.—Blue flannel is sometimes dipped in alum, 
or salt and water, to set the dye. You might try 
the effect on a small piece first. ‘The flannel must 
be wrung very dry. a 

Wyrue.—the drilling may be easily performed with 
the sharp point of a pair of scissors, but care must 
be taken not to presstoo heavily on the shclt, as it 
is somewhat brittle. Your writing is very good, and 
legible. 

jee een ee may be varnished with gum- 
arabic, and are sometimes frosted by dipping ina 
strong solution of alum. 

Amy.— Your writing appears to be at that stage when 
it might be most improved by copying some han ; 
writing you admired, which would give you style 
and finish. i ; 

Hrten.—1. Thank you for your long and interesting 
letter. Wooden fans, either black or white, are 
used for crest fans. They are very cheap. 2 ne 
chance whatever of our doing so. Get up re 
walk about the room, allowing the bed to ari 
Perhaps you have too many clothes on it f : : 
few over your feet to keep them warm. There 
probably some simple reason of this sort. oe 

CarLA.—You might make pretty boxes or eh ion 
frames with your acorn-cups by glucing them 
and then varnishing them. 

Carerut.—We do not give addresses. 
suburban directory. : 

Epie.—You will fad some instructions how to (gels 
your allowance in ‘‘Scasonable Cigthing oien 
133, vol. ii. You ought to have had a fair out 
you began your allowance. 

MISCELLANEOUS. f Lyte’s 

Nozopy.—You appear'to have all the ppt aneapé 
Hymn. We think, from your writing, * = 

there may be a fault in your holding the pen. 


Consult 4 


ANSWERS TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 


Srupip.—If you think simply of pleasing others, and 
not of yourself at all, you will probably find topics 
tospeak of. Consider what will interest them, in 
books or work, or music, and forget yourself and 
your feelings. “Proverbs” “ How ‘do you like 
it, when do you like it, and where do you like 
it? Can you guess it?’ ‘* The Game of Plant- 
ing,’ is also amusing. Each player in turn 
says, “‘I planted such a person or thing, and 
it came up such a vegetable, plant, or tree,’ z.c., 
“J planted ‘the Lord Mayor, and he came up 
London pride.” ‘I planted a good housekeeper, 
and there came up thrift,” ‘‘I planted folly, and 
there came up rue,”’ “TI planted love and patience, 
and‘there came up heartsease.’’ 

K. A. T.—Try a single plant, and watch it well, and 
perhaps it will flourish in spite of the smoky 
atmosphere. 

Aunr E.ten.—Braces are recommended by some 
people, or the use of a blackboard fora certain 
time every day. If the back be weak, bathe with 
sea salt and water every morning. 

JaponicA.—Wash crewel work in a tepid lather, 
wring it very dry in a towel, and iron while damp. 
Braces of embroidered canvas, should be made up 
on a foundation of white leather. 

Lirttz Tor.—Many thanks for your most beautifully 
written and appreciative letter. We hope the 
articles on “‘ Occupations for Invalids ” will be of 
service to youas well as to others. 


GrraLpine.—A short dress is both more suitable and — 


fashionable for a young girl than a Jong one, on 
every occasion, and black fans appear to be used 
with every kind of dress. 

DevonsuireE Dumriinc.—We think white muslin 
would be a very pretty matcrial, and some red 
ribbons to give it colour. We hope you will not 
object to our “takeing the liberties” of remarking 
on your spelling, which is quite shocking for a 
girl of fifteen years of age. ‘‘ Writting” twice 
over, instead ot *‘ writing,” and ‘‘ weather” instead 
of “whether,” are very careless mistakes. 


Vinitte GANACHE.—Your writing is that of a foreigner, 
and is decorated with more flourishes than are usual 
in good English writing, but the characters are 
clear, even, and legible. 

A Perptexep Onz,—We think you will find no diffi- 
culty in such matters if you constantly bear in 
mind Our Blessed Lord’s declaration, that His 
people were to be “the salt of the earth.’ As salt 
is uscd to savour all our food, so all our 
life must be flavoured with our Christianity. 
Salt is said to bring out the flavour of other foods, 
and so makes them more palatable and wholesome, 
but salt can also be overpowering, and, like sea 
water, can be useless and harmful. Christianity 
should be rendered beautiful to all by our kindness 
and long suffering, by our readiness to oblige and 
our quickness to forgive. Do not judge of any- 
one’s Christianity when you are told “judge not.” 
{tis better to pray for others than to judge them. 
We fear from your letter you are falling into this sin, 
atemptation which it is difficult for young Christians 
to resist. Go out in the afternoon instead of the 
evening, and remember that your time is not un- 
profitably spent if you obey your mother, and 
show hy your gentle demeanour that you have been 


with Christ. 


An Exrvcranr Housexuerer. — The practical : 
metlod of furnishing your house would be to lay’ . 


aside « certain sum of money—as much as you can 
aiford—and look about you for bargains. Much 
cheap, and yet good, furniture may be picked up 
by those having good taste and quickness of obser- 


vation. The beds and bedding should always be : 
new. Read Madame de Lorraine’s articles in vol. “ 
Girls Arranged Their Sitting- + 


1. on “How the 


Toom,” &c. Handkerchiefs must always constitute’ 


a nice presentfor a gentleman, and so are woollen : 


or silk socks of your own knitting. 


L, M.—People of really good breeding never leave 
out the “Miss” before the Christian name on the 
visiting card. Boys of twelve or thirteen usually 
have the prefix' “Master” before their Christian 

lames on letters, &c. 

The Sensitive Wuite Rosr.—Read “ Occupations 
for Invalids,” and endeavour to strengthen and 
form your mind bya course of solid reading and 
careful study, as advised in Article II.' Your mental 
con dition, after so much suffering, is naturally weak, 
and will require some months of rest to recover. 
Complete change of thought will do more than 
anything else to give a healthy tone. Meanwhile, 
ne kindly feelings towards all, believing that 
all wish you well. Sensitive natures prove great 
cra to others, and, as a rule, have only them- 
fein to blame for their unhappiness and suf- 

. = ' 

SHAH HALERo.— Woollen shawls do not require 
‘roning, but are often put through a mangle 
reveral ‘times. St. James is the patron saint of 
auth and, his emblem is the scallop shell. Study 

ngus's “ Handbook of the English Tongue,” 56, 
aternoster-row, EC. : 
welt Housrkrerer.—You require plain pine 
rh cts, frame, &c.,.on which to glue\your acorns 
thon ‘cones. After having been\ glued, the 
en ments. and: frame should all be varnished at 
ie Great taste'dnd neatness are; required in 
BE atrangement of the various objects. We do 

Win bive addresses, 

STLING Dick.—Inquire at any furnishing iron- 


mongers for the frying baskets. Your troubles 
seem to arise from a weak digestion. Consult a 
doctor. 

Epirn M. C.— Tenerani”? was a modern Roman 
sculptor. We are unable to say whether he he 
living or dead. Your handwriting is too small. 

Osprey or Enrnar.—A crown-piece of Charles IT. 
dated 1653 is probably worth about 8s. Many 
shops in London purchase old music. Gold and 
silver ornaments are not worn together. . 


R. O. S.—You do not say whether your furniture be 
stained and varnished, or only of painted pine. If 
of the first-named, it is of real wood, and you had 
better content yourself with it, but you might orna- 
ment it with some decorative designs in oil- 
painting on the panels, to match the colours of 
your room. 

B.—‘‘ The Martyr of Antioch”? is the legendary name 
of St. Margaret, said to be daughter of a heathen 
priest of that city. She was a convert to the 
Christian faith, in confessing which she resisted the 
threats of her father and the entreaties of her lover, 
Olybius, who is said to have cut offher head. In 
the Calendar her name stands opposite the 26th of 


uly. 

Euceni.—A life of the Prince Imperial is published 
by Griffith and Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Write there to learu the price. 

CorpetiA—Cruden’s is the best Bible Concordance. 
Lhere are phrase books in three languages, but we 
do not know of a dictionary. 

Moprsy.—There are no fixed rules as to the matter 
about which you inquire. One can be courtcous 
without forwardness. 

Zwuiret.—Onlya friend whoknows the circumstances 
can advise you. 

Topsy seems happily situated, and had better remain 
contented and useful. 

A Girt Wirr.—The cost entirely depends on the 
number of the houschold. Vive pounds a week 
ought to cover all the expenses referred to, and 
others besides. 

Rosa.—You are well rid of one who could treat you 
as you think you have been treated, but you may 
have been mistaken in supposing there was more 

__than polite courtesy. 

Wett-Wisurr.—The Leisure Hour for weck days, 
and the Suxday at Home for Sunday reading. 

A. E. I—Oatmeal porridge or wholemeal bread 
will help to give strength to the bones. Fine 
bread lacks the chemical elements which are in 
these. A pattern for woollen sofa blanket will be 
given soon. 

HeLen.—Write to the secretary of National School 
Society, Broadway, Westminster, if you cannot 
obtain information from a national schoolmistress 
near you. 

Nei.—Shade with the stump, and cross with crayon 
afterwards. 

Anit.—Mr. Henson, ‘ Uncle Tom,”’ is still alive and 
we Get the latest edition of his life, by Mr. 

obb. 

Rutu.—We got about 200 Ictters on the day that 
yours came. If only one minute were taken in 
opening and looking at each, you can calculate 
how much time it would require. The time taken 
in writing replies no one can imagine, and many 
questions cannot be answered off-hand. Therefore 
it is not likely we can give time to questions of no 
general interest, and which could be answered by 
any person at hand. The best book on the theory 
of music is Canister’s Music, 3s. 6d. 

I. G.—Wiping with dry smooth duster or with 
chamois leather will remove the mildew, but it will 
reappear if the books areinadamp pldcce. The 
monthly part costs 6d. and 14d. postage, or can be 
ordered at railway bookstalls. 

SIMPLE Simon.—Perhaps glue would fasten the shells 
more securely than gum. Your writing is very 
ugly, and “‘truely”’ is not spelt with an ‘e.’’ 

Fairy-Cup.—A friend of ours intorms us that she has 
kept her silver ornaments “like new ” by washing 
them with borax and water. Your writing is bold 
and good; but some letters, such as “‘ g,” are rather 
carelessly formed. 

Apa, Annit.- Rosemary tea isan old and excellent 
remedy for falling hair, and costs less than anything 
we can recommend to you. 

Par.—We are obliged to you for your Ictter. Our 
explanation of the word “ Selah” was found in Dr. 
Hadie’s “' Biblical Cyclopzdia,”’ published by the 
Religious Tract Society. 

Moret Fiorentino.—We could not judge of the 
value of your stones; take them to a working 
jeweller or lapidary. With practice you should 
write well, but your letter is an inelegant specimen 
of composition. “Such a many things,” and 
‘rather bothered,’ are neither of them admissible 
in epistles by a well-bred person. 

A Puzzityp Marrr.—Silver, gutta-percha, jet, and 
beaded watch chains are all suitable for young 
girls, and are very easily procured at moderate 
prices. 

Cuatrty.—We do not think it quite proper for a girl 
of sixteen to travel alone, but “ circumstances alter 
‘cases,” and “ necessity has no law ” and it is some- 
times impossible to avoid such things. A reserved 
and quiet demeanour is a great safeguard, and a 
book anu excellent refuge against intrusion and 
unwelcome attentions. 

Katuy.—Canary, rape, and poppy seeds should be 
the ordinary tood ot goldtinches. Lettuce, 
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groundsel, chickweek, and watercress frequently; 
and plantain will supply their place in the winter. 
A thistle-head should be sometimes given them for 
the seed, which they enjoy picking out themselves, 
No sugar nor sweetcake, but biscuits or cracknels. 
A very few hemp seeds a day might be given to 
peke them sing. Thank you for your affectionate 
etter. 

Wuire Cyctamen.—The works you mention are. 
published, but we do not give addresses. Consult 
xa biographical dictionary. Your handwriting is 
characteristic and clear. We shall remember your 
suggestion. 

Pappy.—We should require a much more careful 
description before we could discover the value or 
the denomination of your coins. Your writing is 
unformed. 

H. D. V.—We should think the recipe on page 126, 
vol. ii., would answer for woollen as well as for 
perce materials. You might try a small piece 

rst. ee: 

TitaniA.—We should advise you to consult a doctor, 
who will probably be ableto give you relief. 


THE NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


II.—PAINTINGS IN OILS OR WATER- 
CoLours. 


THE subject of the paintings for the next 
Prize Competition in oils or water-colours 
is— 

Tur OLp Home. 


This subject will give those whose bent lies 
in the direction of landscape an opportunity 
of consulting Nature in the composition of 
their drawings; for we trust that few of our 
readers are so unfortunately situated that they 
cannot, within a reasonable distance of their 
dwellings, find some picturesque scene which 
might be made to illustrate these words. 


Those who aim at drawing the human 
figure will find in Tur OLp Homer a sugges- 
tion of a dramatic or an idyllic scene; and 
even those whose tastes lead them to the 
study of animal or bird life will not be at a 
loss to find occasion for the display of ‘their 
acquirements in the illustration of this idea. 


Two Prizes of Torrk GUINEAS and Two 
GUINEAS will be sent in purses, accompanied 
by Prize Certificates to the two most success- 
ful competitors of or between the ages of 
twenty-five and twenty. 


Two Prizes of Two GUINEAS and ONE 
GUINEA will be sent in purses, accompanied 
by Prize Certificates, to the two most success- 
ful competitors under the age of twenty and 
above the age of sixteen. 


Two Prizes of ONE GUINEA and HALF-A- 
GUINEA will be sent in purses, accompanied 
by Prize Certificates, to the two most success- 
ful candidates under the age of sixteen. 

The last day for receiving the Paintings for 
examination is Friday, July 29, 1881. 

Certificates of the first, second, and third 
classes will be awarded to girls of any age 
obtaining the necessary number of marks. 

The size of each painting to be decided by 
the artist herself. 

The paintings eee be packed flat, and for- 
warded, prepaid, to the Editor of Tur G1RL’s 
Own Paper, 56, Paternoster-row, London, 
HC. 

After the examination the pictures will be 
distributed amongst the various London hos- 
pitals, to relieve plain walls and cheer sad 
hearts. Each competitor will be informed by 
the Editor to which hospital her painting has 
been presented. 

Each painting must bear on its back the 
full name, age, and address of the competitor ; 
and underneath the same the following must 
be written and signed by a parent, minister, or 
teacher :— 

“‘T hereby certify that this painting is the 
sole work of (competitor’s full name is again 
to be written), and that her age and address 
are correctly stated.” 

(Signature and address of the parent, 
minister, or teacher.) 
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RTS | 
SCENTED roses all aswing , 
\ By the garden gate, 
\’ Summer flowers blossoming, si 
Though the year be late! i 
’Mid that scene so sweet and fair 
See! two figures stand ° 


| In the golden sunshine there, - 
} =©Fondly hand in hand. 


Ah! that ne’er-forgotten year 
Own’d not. one regret, 

Two hearts loved, and knew no fear ; 
One is loving yet ! 

| One is sighing in its pain, 
‘‘Give me back her love,’’ 

Longing for that heart again 
Hush’d in realms above ! 


One is lying ’neath the sod, 
Silent evermore ; 

One is happy with its God, 
All its sorrows o’er. 

Scented roses still are sweet 
By the garden gate, 

Days and moments onward fleet, 
And J love and wait ! 
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CHAPTER It. 
Nogsopy hinted that Harold might be asked 
ifhe had anything to spare for his struggling 
home. Did anybody feel that such a resource 
might be more available kept as a dim comfort 
in the background than fairly put to the test ? 
It is hard to say. But it was bitter to have 
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SISTER’S 


BY ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 


even that dim comfort swept away by a short, 
convulsively-written letter from the boy him- 
himself, pleading sudden unexpected and un- 
explained difficulties, and entreating them to 
send him help—he did not say how much, he 
only said as much as they could. 

There were many tears 


It was a sad time. 






“SHE KISSED HER MOTHER AT THE GATE.” 


JOURNEY. 


shed that evening. The parents’ pity and alarm 
concerning their boy were so passionate that 
even Ruth’s simple ears detected a suspicion 
that excuse and justification were needed. 
Their own letters to Harold had been as 
cheerful as possible. They had made the best 
of everything, as people can, without being 
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untrue. They had owned to illness, and to 
necessary economising. But they had has- 
tened to assure him of recovery, without 
specifying what sort of recovery, and they had 
never added one of those details which bring a 
change of circumstances vividly before an 
absent and unimaginative mind. Of late Ruth 
had been the chief ietter-writer, and she had 
felt so much pain breathing between the lines 
of her epistles that she had.dreaded their effect 
on Harold. And now!—somehow, on that 
very night a strange feeling entered Ruth’s 
mind that the worst was not yet, and a strange 
dread filled her heart, which she afterwards 
owned was a merciful preparation for what 
followed. , 

Very, very few were the sovereigns left in 
the little family treasury, but five of them 
were instantly counted off for the distant son. 

“‘ He is alone in a strange country,” sobbed 
the poor mother. ‘‘ We are together in the 
old place.” 

There was no way of sending out the money 
except by a post-office order. If Ruth had 
had cash to spend for a conveyance, or spare 
time for a long walk, she would have toiled 
over to Wygate to take out the order at an 
office where she and her peopic were unknown. 
She knew well enough that the postmaster 
was bound to keep secret all facts which he 
learned in his calling, and that, therefore, she 
need not fear her brother’s wants leaking into 
common gossip; but it was so dreadful that 
even one pair of disinterested eyes should be 
allowed to peep into what poor Ruth began 
to feel would be soon the family-skeleton cup- 
board. 

It is hard for most of us to believe that 
others cannot realise the full significance of 
facts in our own history, and we are often 
wounded by words which might not be so 
frankly spoken if their point was understood. 

Ruth walked all the way up the High- 
street and back again before she ventured 
into the post-office, and when she made her 
modest request, the old postmaster, who had 
known her from her childhood, and had 
always praised the handwriting on the outside 
of her letters, said, with a laugh— 

‘*Halloo, Miss Venn, this money is travel- 
ling the wrong way.” 

it stabbed Ruth to the heart. In reality 
the old man, never dreaming how poor the 
Venns were, only thought, “I should not 
wonder if that sharp young monkey Harry 
Venn is beginning to buy lots in the back- 
woods, and his sister is putting a bit of her 
money alongside of his.” 

There came one hasty line—literally, only 
one — acknowledging that five pounds, and 
then the Canadian letters stopped. 

That seemed a terrible summer. How is it 
that in one way or another the weather always 
does seem terrible when our hearts are heavy ? 
How sultry it was; how the thick white mist 
crept along over the shallow pools and parched 
meadows round Medmedham. It seemed 
always daytinie—garish, glaring day, making 
tired heads ache and weeping eyes burn. And 
yet the nights were too long for lying awake, or 
for falling asleep and having terrible dreams. 

And yet Ruth was aware of a feeling of 
respite every morning when the postman 
passed without a letter. Not so the poor 
mother. or her, her lost boy had become a 
child again—a child who could not take care 
of itself, and was in all sorts of perils and 
dangers. She only wanted to hear of him— 
to know that he was safe. ~ ae 
' Tidings came at‘last. And*they’were what 
might have been expected. Harold Venn was 
in prison. He had kept silence: through 
his frantic struggle to extricate himself, from 
the mesh in which he was caught,and through 
the suspense of his trial. Now he wrote to 
tell them the truth—he could scarcely say to 
set their minds at ease—and to bid them fare- 
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well. He would do the best he could for 
himself. If he ever again became a credit to 
them they should hear from him. His sen- 
tence would end early in the following spring, 
and then he would gu West and get some sort 
of work somewhere. 

The father took the blow very quietly, ex- 
pressing his emotion only in the sudden ral- 
sied shaking of his head and the rapid bending 
of his stiff old back. The mother cried out, 
with the passionate vehemence of a stormy 
nature which never before through a long life- 
time had been stirred to its depth. It was 
‘‘her boy—her boy.” The terror of utterly 
losing him overcame the present shame and 
pain for his sin. 

His was the old story of the simple youth led 
out of his depth by companions whose means 
and manners of life were not suited to his 
own. Those who rise from their own class, 
especially when they do so by no more solid 
advantages than personal appearance and 
vivacity of manner, are in great danger of 
rising only to the dregs of the class above 
them. It was so with Harry Venn, and he 
had run the familiar course of carelessness, 
extravagance, debt, difficulty, gambling, em- 
bezzlement, and detection. 

Ruth’s mind, like her mother’s, went on to 
the future, but, being less blinded by intensity of 
pain, it could see more clearly. She did not 
altogether fear that they should lose sight of 
Harry. She knew her brother, and felt sure 
that such heroic resolution of disappearance 
would be likely to go the way of his other 
resolutions. But she realised clearly that a 
possible turning-point in his life, the crisis of 
his welfare and of the happiness of her parents’ 
declining years, lay at the moment when he 
should return through the prison gates to the 
outer world, Even in his day of unsullied 
innocence and untarnished hope he had failed, 
and now the ill-savour of his blighted character 
would attract all noxious things to it. She 
knew her brother’s nature better than did 
anybody else, and loved him so-much that 
oo] in that knowledge she did not despise 
im. 

One thing stood clear before her mind. If 
the good in Harold was to have another 
chance, then somebody must stand at his 
side to uphold and encourage him when he left 
his prison. 

There was nobody who could so stand but 
herself. 

And how was she to travel thousands of 
miles without money, or to leave a home of 
which she was now the main support? These 
were the thoughts that were for ever seething 
in Ruth Venn’s mind as she lay awake on 
those autumn evenings when the freshening 
breeze blew down the first leaves from the 
elms of Convent-row, or as she sat sewing 
beside her mother, who thought her silence 
cold and severe, and yearned towards her lost 
boy with an increasing vehemence that the 
more sharply pierced her daughter’s heart. 

A. plan shaped itself at last in Ruth’s mind, 


_as plans do generally shape themselves where 


love and pity and earnestness mingle together. 
She had heard of men who “worked their 
way out to the Colonies.” She must ‘work 
out hers. Stewardesses must be required, and 
nurses for ladies and children. She must get 
a place as such. 

But before this plan had occurred to her, 
precious time had been lost. There. was -no 
longer leisure for advertisements, even had 
there been means.. Her resolution must be 
put to the test at once by one bold stroke. 
She must go to the’ nearest seaport town 
and struggle for such employment on the 
spot. 

Pith a beating heart, she unfolded her 
scheme to her father and mother. -They both 
cried out against it at first, saying they had 
better keep what they had got. But it was 
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the sea and the sickness and the sore lonelinesg 
only which they feared for Ruth. They coulg 
trust their girl as they now felt they had neyer 
trusted their boy. Where she went Goq 
would gowith her. And as Ruth argued and 
pleaded, they slowly yielded, as old and failing 
people will yield to the young on whom they 
have learned to rely. 

Job Venn had one trustworthy acquaintance 
in the seaport, an old woman who kept 
little haberdasher’s shop, and to her Ruth 
proposed to go in the firstinstance. Theyhad 
not heard of her for two or three years, but she 
would be sure to be found in the same place, 

Very, very small was the sum which would 
remain for the maintenance of the old couple 
when their daughter’s labour was withdrawn, 
But she said she would “ surely be able tosend 
them something soon,” and they counted the 
few poor pounds, and said they ‘“ would. do,” 
thinking that when they came to an end a few 
more weeks’ sustenance could be eked out b 
the sale of the few humble household treasures 
they had gathered about them. - All would 
be well lost if only Harry was saved. Poor, 
hardworking, independent-spirited Mrs. Venn 
now felt that she could die happy in the work- 
house if she might hear that her boy was 
doing well in the far country. ae 

Ruth scarcely touched the little hoard of 
cash. For before she opened her plan to her 
father and mother, she had made a tiny purse 
for herself. She had walked over to Wygate, 
and sold the poor little possessions sh2 could 
call her own—a handsome Scotch pebble 
brooch which her father had given her in their 
prosperous days—a gold pencil-case which had 
been a sort of family heirloom—the books 
which she had won as prizes at school. 
This was her all, and its proceeds would 
only serve to take her to the seaport, 
and maintain her there for a day or 
two. If she failed, then she would have to 
walk home, begging her way, like the poor 
tramper women she had often helped. But 
Ruth Venn was determined not to fail. 

She started off on a grey October moming. 
She kissed her mother at the gate, and parted 
from her father quite brightly. And when 
she was really off, quite alone, she felt as if 
she could have lain down beneath the wither- 
ing hedgerow. and died there. But she did 
not even cry. Her fellow-travellers on the 
later part of her journey thought her a cheer- 
ful, contented! girl ; and when they heard that 
she was seeking a passage to Canada, they 
guessed she had a sweetheart there, and was 
going out to be married. And Ruth only 
smiled quietly and denied nothing. 

Her troubles began the moment she reached 
the seaport. She found the little haber- 
dashery shop shut up, and learned, on inquiry 
that her father’s'old friend had been dead for 
about three months. 

She got such cheap lodgement as her 
scanty purse could procure. It was decent 
enough to be ‘sure, but to Ruth’s daintily 
trained village senses, it was coarse, unclean, 
and uncomely. Alas, only two or three 
months later she had learned to smile at the 
discomfort she felt in that rough abode. 7 

And'then she set about seeking the work 
she wanted. She scarcely knew how to sec 
it, and so exposed’ herself to many useless 
ordeals, The loud-voiced captains scoffed at 
the idea of a stewardess who had never been 


' to sea, and the sailors paid rude compliments 


and cut ‘broad jokes, which made her hertt 
beat and-her cheeks: burn:~ Yet perhaps $i 
fared better among them than she a 
among any other class, for, the a 
men knew the hardships of the life sl shee 
seeking, and pitied the gentle-toned aes rf 
girl who, perhaps, reminded eachoneof th ‘| 
another “lass ” left safe insome sweet 10 
village. d 

(To be concluded. 
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of keeping a journal ; 
should you ever hint 
at their doing sucha 

'  - thing, they look just 
_as if a dog, had bitten 
them. And'‘yet it is a 
\| highly respectable practice, 
‘and one ‘indulged in by many 
men and women remarkable 
for their good sense. Indeed, 
I shall go farther and assert 
that the keeping of a journal 
‘in some form or other is a 
necessary duty if one would 
derive the utmost profit, 
material and spiritual, from 


one’s daily life. ; 
It is quite a mistake to think that memory 
will answer well enough, and that all the events 


of our lives can be carried in our heads. Set 
them down in black and white, for memories 
are fickle and the deepest impressions in a 
few years fade away. I have even noticed that 
many a sensation, which at the moment 
seemed as if it would last for ever, has become 
very dim after a week. 

A journal is a convenient storehouse of 
personal experience. ‘‘ But,” you say, ‘my 
personal experience is not worth the storing. I 
am only a girl leading a quiet life, without 
adventures and without incidents—one to whom 
to-day is like every other day, and every other 
day like to-day.” For all that keep a journal, 
and you will be surprised how much you 
will find worth setting down and worth read- 
ing over, too, Your journal, it is true, will 
not be one of sensational interest ; but for this, 
like those happy nations who have no history, 
you may be thankful. 

It isnot a hard task, my dear. The chief 
difficulty lies not in the starting of the journal, 
but inthe keeping of it up. But you are not 
clever, you object. Stuff and nonsense! we 
know better than that. Cleverness, however, 
1s not requisite, for your journal is to be 
nothing more than a faithful record of what 
goes on in that little world of which you are 
the centre. Fine writing, ornamental flourishes, 
and philosophic flights are all out of place. 

In its pages, for one thing, you should make 
mention of all the people you know. ‘There 
will be the friends who are dear to you, the 
Pleasant acquaintances you have met, and the 
people of interest who have crossed your 
path. Family gatherings should be noticed, 
and all the changes which year after year are 
altering your circle for the better or for the 
worse. You should record the letters you 
wnte under the dates when they were written ; 
ihe preachers -you have heard, and the concerts 
youhaveattended. ‘ 

Your studies should also have a conspicuous 
place, so that turning to your journal you may 
ascertain at once when, for example, you 
gan to learn French, or when you took 
your first lesson in singing, and what progress, 
rapid or slow, you have made in those lines of 
“aming in which one day you mean to be 
Proficient. The prizes and certificates you 
contend’ for should be included, and, as in 
ae re one is, as it were, talking to one- 
- , Dea you will never fail to mention 
your failures as well as your successes. 
ed sae you visit should also be entered. 
ime =n chance never' to see these a second 
ae ; Otis a good plan in every case to write 
© Spot a few'lines of description for the 


Purpose of at some fi : OF 
recollection, uture time reviving your 


Our lives are greatly influenced by the acci- 
dents that befall us, and the circumstances 
into the midst of which ‘we are thrown. These 
should always be recorded. . But we must be 
cautious in doing this, or, at any rate, in in- 
dulging in prediction, lest we get into the 
habit of thinking every incident a revolution, 
and every trifle a catastrophe. There are some 
moments, no-doubt, about which there can be 
no mistake—when sudden light breaks ih upon 


the mind, and ‘all things appear, and indeed. 
are to us, quite new; but,these are very rare; © 


and it is not prudent to.assume, evén in a 
journal, that they have arrived. 

What a host of other things remain to be 
included’ in your journal! There are the re- 
cords of your little adventures, and, spite of 
what you have said, you know you have little 
adventures; your bright days of happiness; 
the books you have read, and what you have 
thought of them; the names of the books you 
have bought, and the magazines you have 
subscribed to; the clever sayings you have. 


_ heard; the odd things you have seen; the 


romances in real life you have met with—and 
everyone meets with some—the strange ups 
and downs of this world of change, as these 
affect and interest yourself; the many good 
resolutions you have formed, and, alas! the 
many good resolutions you have broken. 
Should you be anything ofa naturalist, you 
will find an additional pleasure in’ recording 
all the phenomena of the circling year, and 
of posting up in your journal your notes from 
the book ofnature. Human life must ever be 
of most interest; but birds and flowers and:wind 
and rain have a charm of their own, and it is 
no proof of a superior intelligence to be above 
taking an interest in butterflies: and beetles. \' 
One common fault of journal-writing is a 
morbid self-consciousness. "No fault: could- be 


worse, either in a journal or in anything else:; 


but I am not afraid that you, who are always 
so natural, will fall into it. The journal you 
will keep will be one of incident and observa- 
tion rather than one of reflection; it will not 


be so much a picture of your mind as a record - 


of the events of your life. And such, to my 
thinking, is for most persons the most sensible 
form of journal. 

The great interest of a journal of course 
begins after it has been kept for some time. 
We turn it up then to review our past life, and 
see our existence as an artistic whole. We 
observe what changes have came over us; how 
our surroundings have altered, and our friends, 
and our pursuits, and our likes and dislikes. 

You think you will never change, do you ? 
Wait a while, and, perhaps, as some one has 
put it, “youwill then burn all you now worship 
and worship all you now think only good to 
burn.”” And as for other people, why our stars 
often prove but meteors, and the idols of our 
existence have a sad habit of getting cracked 
and sometimes even of bursting outright. 

A journal reminds us of many a day-dream 
we have indulged in, and of many a specula- 
tion as to the future which has not been 
realised. It is prudent, by the way, to confine 
these speculations to one’s journal. I know 


you think you will one day be a duchess, but - 


don’t speak about it, which makes you almost 
as ridiculous as the American who was so con- 
fident of being successful at the Presidential 
election, that he fiberally distributed his carte-- 
de-visite with the inscription, ‘‘ Mr. So-and- 
so, Future President of the United States.” 

Every year you should make a point of 
going regularly over your journal, and taking 
note of all you have seen and done. This will 
enable you to lead a more orderly life in 
future; to see, sometimes in a remarkable 
manner, the connection between the present 
and the past ; and to recognise, over and over 
again, the Hand which is ‘leading us and the 
care that is protecting us every moment. 

You may have noticed that those who keep 
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journals are, as a rule, good conversation. 
alists, and specially entertaining when they 
relate their own experiences. No doubt this 
comes from the act of writing. An incident. 
which we have taken pains to narrate. pithily 
with the pen can usually be repeated quite as 
pithily with the tongue. Journals are also 
very handy for letter-writers, especially for 
those who have a large friendly correspon- 
dence. There is no need for sitting down and 
biting one’s pen for information: turn up your 
journal and there it is. The only awkward 
feature is that should your correspondence 
ever come to be collected for the puipose of 
writing your life, it may be found that you 
have sent the same thing and in much the same 
words to half-a-dozen different people.. But, 
much as I admire you, this is not at all likely. 

The book which it is best to use is oe of 
the Jarge diaries, of which so many are pttb- 
lished at the beginning of every year. We 
should have one with three days to a page, 
which is a good allowance for most people. 
A great advantage possessed by this form of 
journal is that it admits of our entering. 
engagements in advance, calls to be made, 
promises to be kept, and so on. 

There are usually two or three pages of 
“plank paper at the beginning of the diaries we 
speak of, and these may be easily and profit- 
ably filled up. It isa sensible plan to begin 
by setting down all those good resolutions by 
which we would regulate our lives. Almost 
everyone who is thoughtful has such .good 
resolutions, though perhaps not reduced to 
writing, but the writing of them in this way 
brings them constantly under our notice and 
prevents their being hid away, as they are very 
apt to be, when most needed, in some dark 
corner of the memory. : 

After these resolutions should come a list 
of friends, and of all those people we woul: 
like to keep in mind, with their addresses. 
This should be succeeded by a list of birthday 
and other anniversaries. 

Then should follow what may be called our 
general plans: books to be read, places to be 
visited, walks to be taken, subjects we propose 
to study ; all things, in short, regarding which 
we have no date fixed. 

Last of al: should come any notes regarding 
the money we may have to spend during the 
year; how much may be allowed for this and 
how much for that, so that we may at no time 
be in danger of “ outrunning the constable.” 

As the year goes on this portion of the 
journal will, no doubt, be subjected to altera- — 
tion, for we will be modifying our resolutions, 
changing our circle, and completing our plans. 
With every new journal, of course, it should be 
entirely re-written. 

A journal should be written up every day, 
no matter how tired or busy you may be. Make 
it a habit, and, custom being second nature, 
you will soon feel as uncomfortable if you go 
to bed without making the necessary entries as 
you would if, on getting up in the morning, you 
neglected to wash your face. ‘‘I shall write 
it up to-morrow,” says the voice of laziness; 
that is the first step towards failure. ; 

No doubt it is a labour, but dont’t shirk it. 
Let every day finish its own business; make 
that one of your good resolutions, and wuite 
up your journal every day and on the spot. A 
journal is valuable in proportion to the fresh- 
ness of the impressions it records. With what 
keen feeling we remember, it may be years after 
this, this entry was penned with some loved 
voice still ringing in our ears, and that in some 
dear old home to which we return no more. 
When you and I, Nanette, came in from 
rambling in the forest, do you think I put off 
till to-morrow the wonderful things you said, 
and the glories of nature we saw? Not I. 

Perhaps, however, you may be from home, 
when it would be inconvenient to ‘carry 2 
journal. Then carry a note-book and make 


..contrast. 
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the entries in it, to be copied into your journal 
when you have the opportunity. 

It has often been remarked that quiet times, 
when you have most leisure for writing, are 
just those when there is least to write about, 
and that in busy times, when there is plenty 
to say, you cannot spare amoment. Write, 
say I, let the times be what they may; but 
‘vrite most when you have least leisure, for 
then you are both seeing and hearing most. 

Should a journal be kept in regular form— 
that is, should it read just like a book? Not 
at all; at least, not necessarily. Perhaps the 
more disjcinted it is the better, because it is 
then most uatural. 

It certainly must not be in the grand style, 
as if you were a heroine, or in the formal 
style, as if you wrote for publication and kept 
one eye on the paper and another on pos- 
terity. Let it be nothing more than a quiet 
and honest record of your daily life, in which 
you strike no attitudes and aim at being 
nothing but yourself. 

And when should this journal be started ? 
To-day is always the best day; so open the 
book and make the first entry—‘‘ Read to-day 
an article in THe GIRL’s OWN PAPER on 
‘How to Keep a Journal,’ and this 
is the result.” Good Nanette! May 
you live to keep it for many a year! 

James Mason. 


THE WEDDINGS OF THE 
WORLD. 
By As Hs WALL: 





A WEDDING IN CHINA. 


“WHEN a son is born he sleeps upon 
a bed; he is clothed with rich robes, 
and_ plays with pearls; everyone obeys 
his princely voice. When a girl is 
born she is cast upon the ground, is 
wrapped in a cloth, and plays with a 
tile.” Thus wrote Pan-houi-pan of 
her own sex, in her own country, 
»China, adding, “She can be neither 
‘wicious nor virtuous; she has only to 
prepare the food, make the wine, and 
- abstain from troubling her parents.” 

_ Pan-houi-pan wrote with neither re- 
gret nor indignation of this strange 
In her opinion it was both proper 
and wise to mark by neglect and indiffer- 
ence the inferiority of a creature born 
without a soul, even in the helpless days 
of its infancy. In her still popular works 
she is continually reminding women that they 
have no purpose in creation beyond that of 
being useful and pleasing to the superior sex. 
The birth of such a being as a woman was a 
thing to be ashamed of—a sure sign of 
heaven's disfavour, in the estimation of Pan- 
, houi-pan, and in that of all her countrymen 
and women. 

* A modern weil-known traveller, M. Huc, 
. describing his adventures in China, says on 
- one occasion when leaving Leang-chan, his 
{Chinese companion, speaking of women being 
Christians, exclaimed laughingly, ‘‘Isn’t that 
unonsense!’’ And being told that it was not, 
wand that, moreover, certain Chinese women 
~were Christians, he asked, with an air of being 
completely puzzled, ‘* What can women be- 
come Christians for?” ‘ 

‘What for?’’ was the reply; ‘to save 
their souls—like the men.” 

“But,” responded the astonished China- 
man, ‘they haveno souls. You can't make 
Christians of them ! ” 

“We endeavoured,” says the author in 
question, “‘ toremove the worthy Chinaman’s 
scruples—to give him a few sounder ideas on 
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the subject of women’s souls, but we are by 
no means sure that we succeeded. he very 
notion tickled his fancy so much that he 
laughed with all his might. ‘ Nevertheless,’ 
said he, ‘I will be sure to recollect what you 
have been telling me, and, when I get home 
again to my family, I will tell my wife that 
she has got asoul. She will be not a little 
astonished, I think.’ ”’ 

But, despite his laughter, it is not impro- 
bable that in his secret heart he regarded this 
new view of Christianity with no little dread. 
It seemed to him, doubtless, a veritable ser- 
eee in the garden, so that when he got home 

e may have prayed heartily to his grotesque 
little wooden god that a knowledge of equality 
and consequent discontent and rebellion, 
might never beget evil within the doors of his 
own little domestic paradise. For the women 
of China, brought up in a slavish spirit of 
obedience and servile humility, are generally 
meek and gentle, patient, timid, and long 
suffering, deriving from ignorance a degree of 
content which, as a rule, is not altogether un- 
productive of happiness. John Chinaman 
would not have his women either wise or in- 
dependent. They see no evil in being without 

























































































A CHINESE MUSICAL PARTY. 


a soul; they have no rights, and they want 
no rights. He iscontent with women because 
they are content to regard the ministering to 
his luxurious comforts and enjoyments as their 
highest, grandest, and sole privilege. For 
that only are they bora, bred, and educated. 
And, again, as a rule, the good-humoured, 
cheerful, chatty Chinese women, devoting 
themselves with all their might to parents, 
husbands, and sons, with a generous ab- 
negation of self which is—dare I say ?— 
worthy of a better and a nobler cause—is 
admirable. Even amongst the poorest you 
see them decent in their apparel, modest in 
their behaviour, assiduous in the pursuit of 
their heavy monotonous labours, on the water 
or in the garden, field, farm, or at the loom, 
and seldom without a pleasant word and smile. 
Sometimes they are fortunate enough to win 
gratitude, sometimes happy enough to create 
love, but, as a rule, I fear the predominant 
idea they awaken in their masters’ minds is 
merely that cold emotionless one that when 
they have done their utmost in serving or 
pleasing, they have but done that duty for 
which no thanks are fairly due. 

The Chinese girl who has poor parents 
leads the depraded life of a slave ; no out-door 
labour is too long or too hard for her, no 
‘treatment too bad, no punishment too severe. 
Ifher parents are lowly but not so poor, she 


is regarded as the household drudge, whom no 
kind of work can injure or degrade. In either 
case she stagnates in ignorance, unable either 
to read or write ; but, strange to say, she doe; 
not grow either dull, brutal, or apathetic, 4 
kind word moves her to tears, and to win 
her heartfelt gratitude is a very easy task 
The daughter of wealth fares a little better. 
She is not so active, and, therefore, not 
perhaps so happy, but her domestic work js 
light, and she can read and write a little, and 
she has amusements. She is taught music 
and singing, and even what the poor crippled 
creature calls dancing. She goes to the 
theatre, receives occasional visitors, and now 
and then is taken to the temple in a sedan 
chair, or a kind of wheelbarrow with curtains, 
But she keeps to her own chamber, has her 
meals apart from her father and brother 
devotes considerable time to her toilet and 
the growth and preservation of her long claw- 
like nails, and yawning and sighing over her 
almost purposeless indolent life, is frequently 
glad to stupefy herself with the opium pipe. 

_At length there comes a time when the 
girl may be married, a time for which she has 
been longing with all her heart. Amongst 
those whom the law of China compel 
to marry, and with one of their own 
rank, her charms are duly but in- 
directly magnified, and they all know 
that she will be the bride of the high- 
est bidder. Her nose is beautifully 
short, her lips delightfully thick, no 
lashes disfigure her charming black 
eyes. The length of her finger-nails 
is surprising! If these fail to attract 
and no bidder appears, the disconsolate 
father says that she was a mistake, 
regrets that she was not drowned 
directly after her birth, as thousands 
of other female infants are every year, 
anc mournfully contemplates the cost 
of her living. 

If a good offer comes, and no more 
bidders are likely to appear, immediate 
preparations are made for the wedding. 
At last the girl will be somebody; she 
is delighted to find herself for once an 
object of general interest; it is a grand 
discovery when she finds that even a 
girl can make all the people about her 
glad and merry! Her spirits rise, life 
assumes a brighter aspect, she dreams 
day-dreams, sees herself honoured and 
respected as a house mother, her dignity 
asserted even by the law,-which has hitherto 
recognised her rather as an_ object for 
punishment than, protection. She will soon 
no longer be a mere useless piece of 
furniture or a domestic drudge; or, as 4 
Chinese author says, she should be “a shadow 
and an echo in the house:”” She knows well 
enough that for atime she will but live her 
old life over again; that marriage will not give 
her a right to call anything her own ; that she 
will stand in silence to serve at table and {ced 
on the leavings of the men; and that outside 
her own inner room or rooms no livingsoul will 
acknowledge her authority. But she knows 
also that she will be the prouc mother ol 
boys, that she will have children to love het 
and to be cared for. ‘ 

On the day of her wedding the house 's 
early astir. There is the greatest zeal. dis- 
played for her adornment ; her. ig nd 
anxiously watched, and the perfection of 1° 
toilet is an object of overwhelming importanc’ 
Her splendid silken robes flash, gleam, ‘its 
glitter with jewels and gold; her long Pit” 
of raven hair are adorned with flowers oa 
precious stones. . She totters on pane 
cribbled feet into a kind of cage, 4 oat 
palanquin, where she sits in state like a Vrost 
on her throne, and is carefully inspected. dful 
carefully, for uuty consider! what a drea 
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thing it will be if when the bridegroom first 
sees her he should express disappointment ; 
say that those who described her deceived 
him, and wind up by declaring that rather 
than have her he will sacrifice all the dowery 
money he has paid, and submit to the usual 
fine in a like amount. When the procession 
js ready to escort her, the lattice work of her 
cage is closed and locked, and the bearers 
yaise and carry her in triumph to the home of 
her purchaser. Musicians playing fifes, drums, 
and hautboys, pre- 
cede her; torch- 


bearers and flam- 
beau bearers sur- 
round her! her 


family march in 
solemn state be- 
hind; and every- 
thing comprising 
her portion, clothes, 
furniture, &c., fol- 
lows, each article 
displayed by one 
person, male or 
female. 

Shut up alone she 
hears the music and 
the joyous shouts 
and the trampling 
feet; sees the red 
light of the torches 
and flambeaux, fall- 
ing flickeringly upon 
her gold and jewel- 
lery; thinks of her 
new home amongst 
strangers whom she 
has never seen; 
dreads the little 
sound to come, that 
of the unknown 
bridegroom’s key in 
the lock of her 
gilded cage; won- 
ders what he will be 
like, in what words 
he will first address 
her; trembles with 
intense anxiety. 

Meanwhile the 
bridegroom, in 
another fever of 
anxiety, stands in 
holiday attire within 
his outer door. The 
feast is spread, the 
guests have arrived, 
he only waits his 
bride, What will 
she be like? How 
will he be pleased ? 
Will the blind bar- 
gain really prove a 
good one? At Jast 
he hears the ‘ap- 
Proaching music 
and shouting; at last 
the procession halts 
before his house ; her 
gay and gilded bridal 
cage—the palanquin 
—isbefore him. The 
trusty domestic who bears its key gives it to 
him with a lowly obeisance, and then, amidst 
sudden and profound silence, he turns it in the 
lock. The gilded lattice-work swings open ; 
he looks for a moment upon the girl he has 
purchased—does not suddenly shut the door 
and turn away, as she tremblingly fears he 
may, but-gravely assists her to alight, while 
the Merry music bursts forth afresh, and the 
shouting is louder than ever. 

Entering the house, the ceremony which 
unites them, as firmly as the most ceremonious 
one can, is thus performed. For the first 
time she sits down to eat and drink with a 


strange man—perhaps she does not even know 
his name—and having previously prostrated 
themselves before their parents, and saluted 
the Tiers, or idol, in the hall four times, they 
feed together, drink each from the other’s 
cup, and they are then man and wife, united 
as completely as Chinese law can unite them. 

The bride is then given into the hands of 
her new female relatives, who entertain her 
and her family for the rest of the day at a 
feast in their own section of the dwelling, 


SANE 
SHAN 





AFTERNOON TEA. 


while the bridegroom and his friends make 
merry in another. 

Onemonth after there is another ceremonious 
meeting of the two families, when the bride’s 
family come to see her for the first time, and 
this is followed by a third, when the bride re- 
visits her old home. 
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FROM STRENGTH .TO 
STRENGTH. 
A STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


By Auice Kine. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Ruy had thought life a hard, difficult 
thing that first 
evening when she 
sat at dinner at 
Larcombe Priory, 
and though her 
lively nature and 
busy fancy 
brought her many 
a radiant gleam 
of sunshine which 
none of her sur- 
roundings ‘could 
dim, she ‘con- 
tinued to find it 
a hard and diffi- 
cult matter 
throughout,all the 
early days of her 
sojourn in her 
new home. Miss 
Lindhurst’s nar- 
row sympathies 
and confirmed 
habit of bringing 
everything and 
every one about 
her under one 
standard of her 
own setting up, 
made her .look 
with distrust and 
dislike on what- 
ever was new and 
different from her 
own limited ex- 
periences. She 
had known no- 
thing of girlssince 
she was a girl 
herself, and like 
many other people 
she only used the 
memories of those 
distant days as a 
text to discourse 
about the faults of 
the present time, 
forgetting that 
every era has its 
share of good and 
evil. Besides this, 
Ruby Stanton was 
no common girl 
to deal with, and 
Miss Nancy en- 
tirely mistook and 
misunderstood 
her character. Ruby was eager and 
enthusiastic about everything that she 
liked ; Miss Nancy carefully damped the 
girl’s warmth, and called her actions 
unbecoming and unladylike. It was 
Ruby’s way to speak out all she 


-thought and felt; Miss Nancy chose to 


declare this mere impertinence and for- 
wardness, and deemed it her solemn 
duty to set her down. Ruby, like many 
a girl before and since, was inclined to 
hold extreme opinions on different points 
and to rush headlong into conclusions ; 
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Miss Nancy, instead of teaching her 
gently to restrain and moderate her 
ideas, and to direct and use well her 
superfluous energies, merely ignored all 
this part of her disposition, and called 
it all stuff and folly. 

Thus it came to pass that poor little 
Ruby’s path was sown with many a 
prickle ; she wanted very much to be 
good, but her surroundings put such 
terrible hindrances in her way. All the 
sharpness of her temper, and all the un- 
evennesses of her character were some- 
how brought to light by her intercourse 
with Miss Nancy, and she appeared to 
be always living in a pepper-box of hot 
angry words and feelings. She was 
generally sorry when she had given way 
to’ any unusual burst of passion, but 
there was semething about Miss Nancy 
which entirely prevented the girl going 
up to her and asking for pardon and a 
kiss, as she would have done assuredly 
had that lady been cast ina different 
and more sympathetic mould. 

With Ella Ringwood Ruby got on 
better, but the characters of the two 
girls were so entirely opposite in every- 
thing, that there could not fail to be fre- 
quent jars between them. Ruby pro- 
posed that they should study various 
things together; Ella acceded to the 
plan in her indolent good-natured way. 
But when the mutual lessons began the 
result was anything but harmony. Ella 
would cause the reading to be carried on 
in her own room, while she was engaged 
in what seemed to be her favourite em- 
ployment of looking over and arranging 
her clothes and ornaments; an employ- 
ment which, somehow, appeared to be 
of a most interminable nature, for no 
sooner had Miss Ringwood lodged some 
article of dress safely and comfortably 
im a certain drawer or wardrobe, than 
the unlucky garment had again -to 
change its place of abodeand seek a home 
elsewhere. Miss Ella, too, wasapparently 
always holding a perpetual review of 
all her cuffs, collars; and pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, one of which was certain to 
be missing, and Ruby, in the middle of 
some passage of thrilling interest in 
history or poetry, would be loudly called 
upon to come and instute a search 
after the truant, which never failed to be 
found just under Miss Ringwood’s plump 
white hands. If Ella could be got to 
sit down, and promise to give her un- 
divided attention to a book, she was 
quite sure, in five minutes, to begin to 
yawn, inten to begin to fidget, and in 
twenty to have glided into a comfortable 
doze, 

Miss Ringwood pronounced walking 
a dreadful bore; she had a pony carriage 
kept for her, and it was a grand joy for 
Ruby when she was allowed to drive her 
friend out init; but this was seldom, for 
Miss Nancy generally insisted on being 
of the party, and always screamed at 
the mere idea of entrusting her precious 
person to Ruby’s coachmanship. Ruby 
had a clear silvery voice, and a correct 
musical ear, but when she played or 
sang Miss Nancy said it made her 
head ache, and Ella stated roundly and 
plainly that she hated music, thus cutting 
off another direction in which Ruby’s 
tastes and hers might have met. 
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When Ella showed evident inattention 
to her reading, or slumbered through it, 
Ruby. was certain to get cross and petu- 
lant about it; and thus many a wrangling 
word was spoken by her, before she 
well knew it had left her lips. As for 
Ella, she never answered with a volley 
of indignant expressions as most other 
girls would have done. Instead of that 
she met all Ruby said with a calm in- 
difference that made Miss Stanton feel, 
when she had been scolding her her 
very loudest and best, as if she had 
been beating with her little warm hands 
against a marble wall. Ruby would 
sometimes stop, at last, almost out of 
breath, would toss the book to the 
other end of the room, begin to cry, 
and run away. 

Yet in spite of the many storms 
which arose between them, the two 
girls were in a certain way fond of each 
other; Ella’s sweet, placid temper gave 
her always something of loveableness, 
which little Ruby was not slow to feel ; 
and on the other hand Ella had a 
genuine, pretty admiration for Ruby’s 
beauty, and a lazy appreciation of her 
talents. They would have many a quiet 
little confidential chat together, and 
many an April laugh and sob in each 
other’s arms; and they held many a 
bed-room parliament in which they ex- 
pressed their opinions pretty freely 
about Miss Nancy and her proceedings ; 
for. though that lady was always 
flattering and petting the heiress, Miss 
Ringwood regarded her with no greater 
affection than Ruby.did. They were a 
winsome picture when together, as they 
sat in the firelight, Ruby’s glowing 
cheek resting-on Ella’s shoulder. At 
such moments Ruby would strive to 


‘lead her friend’s mind up to higher 


things, but, as yet, “Ella’s heart knew 
little of the light which lighteth the 
world. 

Mr. Lindhurst began, after a certain 
time, to show a sort of liking for Ruby. 
He still continued to say words of cold 
withering selfishness, which it chilled 
the girl to listen to;, he:still showed her, 
most: plainly, that “he: considered. the 
well-being of. Mr. Matthew Lindhurst 
the most important matter in the world; 
yet, still, Ruby got into the habit of 
doing little daughter-like services for 
the old man, and he, of first tolerating 
such attentions from her, and then 
thanking her in a sort of ungracious 
grumbling fashion. Now and then his 
eyes would rest on the girl with an 
almost kindly gleam in them, and once 


“or twice he laid his hand for a moment 


om her pretty head. Miss Nancy was 
not slow to notice all this, and was not 
slow either to express her royal dis- 
approval; but her brother heeded no 
inore what she said on the subject than 
he would have done the constant jangle 
of a cracked bell. 

Thus things went on at Larcombe 
Priory until, some two months after the 
arrival of the girls, a circumstance hap- 
pened which terribly perplexed and 
annoyed Miss Nancy. One morning, as 
they.sat at breakfast, the letters were 
brought in as ussal. Now the arrival of 
the post at Larcombe Priory was never 
a very interesting event to any one; 


Ella, it is true, now and then got a letter 
from an .old schoolfellow, and Miss 
Nancy one from a maiden lady jp 
Exeter, detailing all the most recent jj]. 
natured gossip of the town about the 
writer’s neighbours, all of which was 
taken by Miss Nancy as a relish to her 
cup of tea. As for poor little Ruby, she 
never received a letter, for the simple 
reason that no one cared enough about 
her to write to her; and as for Mr, 
Lindhurst, he did not care enough for 
any one to keep up a correspondence 
with them, so that the post never brought 
him anything more important than an 
occasional circular. 

On the morning in question, however, 
Mr. Lindhurst did apparently get a let- 
ter, which was one of very deep interest 
and importance: that is to say, if his 
troubled, thoughtful face and absorbed 
manner while he was reading it, and 
afterwards as he sat with it in his hand, 
may be considered as a proof of sucha 
a fact ; he spoke no word about its con- 
tents, so those around him could only 
judge from these outward signs. Now 
Miss Nancy’s eyes were most eageriy 
and curiously fixed on her brother the 
moment he began to show these marks 
of something unusual -being in the letter 
he was reading, and Miss Nancy’s in- 
quiring mind was all on fire to know 
what it could possibly be about. She got 
up and fidgetted round him, ostensibly 
because she wanted to help herself to 
different things on the table, but, in 
reality, because she wanted to get a 
peep at the mysterious letter; but Mr. 
Lindhurst’s hand, whether from design 
or accident, hid even the ervelope from 
her sight. At last her curiosity could 
stand it no longer, and she said— 

‘‘ Why, Matthew, whatever is in that 
letter ?”’ oe 

“Only a little matter of business,’’ he 
answered shortly. Then he rose and 
left the room. 

‘< Gracious me, what can it be?”’ cried 
Miss Nancy, turning to Ella. 

But that young lady took scanty inter- 
est in Mr. Lindhurst or any of his pro- 
ceedingsyshe did not see anything very 
remarkable'in the'old gentleman having 
a matter of business in hand in which 
Miss Nancy was not concerned. She 
had been too much occupied with her 
breakfast to notice Matthew Lindhurst’s 
manner'as hé ‘read the letter, so she 
answered carelessly, with a little yawn— 

“T really can’t guess, perhaps its 
some letter about money.’’ Then Miss 
Ringwood began some other subject of 
talk. - 

Miss Nancy made it a point of duty 
never to draw Ruby into the conversa- 
tion. She always treated her like an 
inferior and a dependent, so she said 
nothing to her about the letter ; had she 
done so, however, she would have found 
that the girl, unlike Ella, had observed 
the old man’s singular manner whiie he 
was reading it, and, the kindly feeling 
which was springing up between Mr. 
Lindhurst and herself made her feat 
that he had received some bad or at 
least unpleasant and unexpected news. 
As neither Miss Nancy, however, ear 
one spoke to her on the subiect, this 10 
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only passed lightly through her mine 


Soon after breakfast, she and Ella went 
out for a drive in the pony carriage with- 
out Miss Nancy, and in the pleasurable 
excitement which this caused her, little 
Ruby quickly forgot all about Mr. 
Lindhurst’s letter. 

But not so Miss Nancy. Her mind 
was devoured by flames of curiosity, and 
flames of anger, too, for she was very 
indignant with her brother for keeping 
anything secret from her. When the 
old gentleman went out, Miss Nancy 
glided into his study, and began an 
eager search for the mysterious letter; 
Miss Nancy’s sense of honour was not 
particularly delicate, and she would have 
read it most certainly if she could have 
found it. But though she opened every 
unlocked receptacle for papers in the 
room, she could discover no trace of it; 
so she had to stifle her injured feelings 
with her curiosity. 

(Zo be continued) 


PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS? 


N English lady at a hotel 
in Paris desired the gar- 
gon to send for a con- 
Jjiseur, to whom she 
wished to give a special 
order for some bonWons. 
She pronounced the word 
more like confesseur than 
confiseur. Presently there 
wasushered into herapart- 
SSN ments a priest, with ca- 
SPH, &) nonical hat in hand, and 
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fN Sie robed in a_ curiously- 
WG er * tucked-up cassock. The 
Bn \ Q priest, with courteous 


salutation, said he had 
obeyed madame’s sum- 
mons with all possible 
‘speed. “Obeyed my 
summons!” replied the 


AN some mistake.’ No 
\* \} mistake, vozl@ the lady’s 
MM. ‘card, with the number 

¥ IY of the apartment. ‘* Oh, 
i " yes, that is my card, but 

i} it.was sent to the coz- 
4 fiseur2’ “Well, behold 
him.” “The maker of 

\ bonbons,”’ the lady 

screamed out. ‘Ah,’ 


said the priest, “the confiseur, but madame 


did pronounce it confesseur.” Very . good- 


humouredly the priest made ‘his apologies, 
and said he wouldi send the confiseur, whose 
services madame required just then rather 
More than those of a covefesseur ! 

Two English travellers were together at a 
wtel in Paris, one of whom could speak a 
little and the other no French. The former 
Went out soon after breakfast, leaving his 
companion busy writing in their sitting-room. 

fore leaving ‘he told the waiter not to let 
the fire go out, saying, in the best French at 

'S Command, “ Garcon, ne laissez pas sortir 
fou” (“ne laissez pas éteindre le feu,’ he 
ought to have said), 

1€ waitergwith a look of quick intelligence, 
anc with a confidential nod, said, * All right, 
finnsieur-” He comprehended “the situa- 
an immediately. This gentleman had 
: — of a lunatic, un fou, who must not be 
Hor te to go out till” his keeper returned ! 
ris laving time to watch continuously, the 
Rercon thought the prudent thing was to go 
P and turn: the key of the apartment. The 


‘, lady; “there must be’ 
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supposed lunatic was busy with his papers, and 
did not notice that he was locked into his 
room. By-and-bye he finished his work and 
prepared to go out. But the door was locked. 
He rang the bell, gently at first, and then more 
and more violently. To the landlord inquiring 
about the bell, the waiter said it was only a 
fou, who was locked into his room till his 
keeper returned. Presently louder sounds were 
heard, shouts and blows on the door. The 
waiter went up and entreated the prisoner to 
keep quiet, “‘Restez tranquille, monsieur re- 
viendra bientét” (the gentleman will be back 
soon). The more he was entreated the angrier 
the prisoner grew, and threatened, in good 
Yorkshire English, to smash down the door. 
The landlord and a little crowd had been col- 
lected by the disturbance, and the terrible 
crisis of smashing the door was imminent, 
when the other traveller returned, to the great 
relief of the waiter. 

When the door was opened, the fury of 
the prisoner exploded in abuse of the landlord 
and indignant complaint at such treatment. 
To the friend of the prisoner, demanding ex- 
planation, the waiter said, «« Did not monsieur 
order me, ‘ne laisser pas sortir le fou’ ? Soyez 
sur j’en ai eu bien soin” (I have taken good 
care of him). 

“T told you not to let the fire go out, and 
here it is black out!” said the traveller, 
pointing to the stove. 

“Ah! le feu! le feu!’ said the waiter, as 
the light dawned upon him; ‘ne laissez pas 
éteindre le feu,’ monsieur voulut dire,’ and 
I have locked up the gentleman!. Mille 
pardons.” 

The waiter was in trepidation at the angry 
prisoner, but the scene ended in roars of genial 
and hearty laughter, and the story is still told 
in the hotel as an amusing illustration of 
Linglish-French. 

Another story is told of a traveller who, 
coming in late for the table d’héte, required to 
dine @ lu carte. To the gargon, waiting his 
first order, he said, * J’ai femme, une grande 
femme,” meaning to say, “ J’ai faim,” “I am 
hungry, very hungry.” ‘Eh bien, monsieur, 
voila une autre place” (Here is another place 
for madame yotre femme, your wife). “ J’ai 
femme,” repeated the Englishman, with greater 
emphasis, waving the waiter away with a sign 
of impatience. Nor was the mistake rectified 
till the gargon returned with two plates and 
portions for two, when a compatriot in the 
room good-humouredly explained the cause 
of the waiter’s confusion.’ 

Albert Smith used to tell many similar 
stories of blunders at table. 
absurdest of these was that of an English- 
man who, after studying the carte, under the 
Poissons, resolved to begin with a portion of 
turbot. What he wanted he knew, but how 
to’ pronounce it he did not equally know, so 
he said, ‘Garcon, apportez-moi un tire- 
botte.”” The waiter stared, but the order was 
loudly repeated, “ Apportez un tire-botte,” 
and the waiter reappeared with a boot-jack and 
a pair of slippers! 

Absurd errors are often caused by wrong 


words as well as by wrong pronunciation, as, 
happened in the case of Mrs. Brown, whose. 


adventures in Paris have been amusingly nar- 


rated by Mr. Sketchley. Mrs. Brown, on her. 


visit to Paris, furnished herself with a small 
pocket dictionary, and prided: herself on the 
facility with which she found the correspond- 
ing words for use in speaking French. One 
day when in company with several people she 
dropped a piece of paper with some memo- 
randum, A Frenchman politely picked it 
up and handed it to Mrs. Brown, who, wish- 
ing to thank him, used words which she had 
gathered from the dictionary on some similar 
accident happening. ‘Thanks; it is of no 
consequence” — “ Ierci ; n’tmporte” — she 
meant to say, or, in vernacular, ever mind, 


One of the, 
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The corresponding words for “never mind” 
she had made out to be jamais esprit. This 
she accordingly shouted out to the polite 
Frenchman, who moved off rather dis- 
comfited on being told by an Englishwoman, 
“ Qu’il n’avait jamais d’esprit,” that he was a 
stupid fellow. 

Another odd blunder happened from a 
traveller using a wrong word. He was riding 
on horseback, and on arriving at a country 
inn, as soon as he dismounted he called out, 
**Mangez, mon cheval.” He meant “ feed 
my horse,” not “eat my horse;” and _ his 
order caused surprise and amusement, even 
among people to whom hippophagy, or eating 
horse-flesh, is now not unfamiliar. 

One example more, as it may be a useful 

hint to travellers of either sex when they go 
a-shopping in Paris or any part of France. 
It is the custom there, after a purchase is 
made, to say in an inquiring tone, “Et avec 
¢a?” corresponding to the “Is there any- 
thing else I can show you ?” of the English 
shopman. 
An Englishman went one day into a magasin 
de nouveautés. ‘*Que désire monsieur ?” 
‘Que faut-il 4 monsieur ?”’ asked several of 
the assistants. ‘‘Un mouchoir”—a pocket- 
handkerchief—said the Englishman, who had 
forgotten or lost that necessary bit of dress. 
“Trés- bien, monsieur.” After inspecting 
various pieces of stuffs, and selecting one 
pattern, he explained, as best he could, that 
he wanted one square of that, pointing to the 
chosen piece. ‘Bien, monsieur; et avec ca?” 
‘Avec ca?” «With that ? Why, I will blow my 
nose, stupid!”’ The rudeness was lost upon the 
assistant to whom it was spoken, but there 
was much merriment when it was explained 
that the Englishman, on being asked, “Avec 
ca?” said, Avec ca je me moucherai, im- 
becile !”’ 

The moral of all which is, that you had 
better learn to speak French, not from phrase- 
books and dictionaries, but by taking lessons 
in French conversation. 





A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The county, where the summer-tourist meets 
’ With hill, vale, stream, in richest. beauty 
deck’d; 
And first, its county town, whose tortuous 
streels Tw, 
Reflect:no credit on their architect. 


The dignity a Duke alone can ever hold. 
The virgin mass of copper, iron, silver, gold. 


The flow’r which thrifty housewives love in 
draw’rs to -keep. 


The bold adventurer, who rous’d from slavish 
slees 

His native land ard bound its many states in 
Ono 

Short word, that’s found on Spanish postage- 
stamps alone. 


Dead language, studied for the thoughts its 
» words embalm. 


The best side of a steamet when the sea’s not 
calm. 

Poor, harmless lizard! causing fright! pro- 
voking screams ! 


Here seek the Royal Yacht Club wher. fair 
weather beams. 
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‘Tt was sold for a song,”’ for a trifle you mean, 


And maybe the saying’s not wrong ; 


Yet the brightest and dearest of things upon earth 
Can sometimes be bought by a song. 


I know that its value in gold isn’t much, 


Few riches to poets belong, 


And scarcely enough to keep strength in his voice 


The singer can get by his song. 


Though wealth may be useful, as all men allow, 


It cannot make happiness strong, 
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“FOR A SONG,” 


Nor give the contentment and joy to the heart 


It finds in just singing a song. 


The nightingales sing all the summer night through, 


And thrushes sing all the day long ; 


If poets aud birds were to fly from our land, 


What would we not give for a song. 


Oh, songs Lave a value far greater than gold, 


1’m sure you'll not say I am wrong, 


For the treasure I prize above all things on earth, 
Your heart, dear, was won by a song. 


MM. W, 





is 
nothing 
so pretty 
as an apron 
for home 
wear. It 
seems to 
give an air 
of pleasant 
homeliness 
t@ the 
wearer, and at once 
stamps her character 
as careful, econcmical, and exquisitely tidy 
—qualities which she will surely carry into 
everything she undertakes in hfe. She is 
perhaps a little precise too, which will show 
itself in punctuality as to time, and as to 
business-like habits in keeping her engage- 
ments, and we feel nearly sure that the apron- 
wearer will neither disappoint, nor vex us 
with any unreliability. 

The word itself is a strange blunder, being 
“(a napperon”’ converted into “an apperon ”’ 
—napperon being the French for a “ napkin,” 
from zappe, “cloth” In many counties in 
England it is said that the word “ apperon” 
is still used. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
ap/on is its extreme antiquity. It appears to 
have been worm from the Fall until the 
present day. In our own country Strutt. who 
wroteon the “Dress and Habits of the People 
of England,”’ gives an illustration of it as used 
in his time, the thirteenth century. His pic- 
ture shows us a blacksmith at work, in an 
apron precisely similar to the leathern one 
still worn. It is tied round the waist, and 
thence rises to the breast, which it completely 
covers, and is secured round the neck by a tie. 
This shape had been in use long previously by 
women, and continued so long afterwards. It 
was also worn at that date by the upper 
classes as an ornamental addition to the dress. 
In the fourteenth century the apron was called 
a **barme cloth” in England, and in ‘The 
Miller’s Tale” Chaucer gives a description of 
it as worn by the carpenter’s wife. She 
wore— 

*¢ A barme cloth, eke as white as moe milk, 

Upon her lendes, full of many a gore.” 
These many gores are thought to mean 
‘‘plaits,” or perhaps gathers, which were 
done in the way we now call ‘‘ honey comb- 
ing.” 






APRONS. 


After this period the apron was confined to 
good housewives in the country, until the 
sixteenth century, when the ladies took them 
again irto favour as articles of decoration ; 
and used them of so fine a texture that a poet 
of the day says— 


‘«‘ These aprons white, of finest thread, 
So choicilie tied, so dearly bought, 
So finely fringed, so nicely spread, 
So quaintly cut, so richly wrought ; 
Were they in work to save their coats, 
They need not cost so many groats.” 


Stephen Gosson’s “‘ Pleasant Quippes for 
Upstart Gentlewomen,” 1596. 


These aprons were edged with lace, and one 
of them may be seen on the monumental effigy 
of Mistress Dorothy Strutt, in Whalley Church, 
Essex, who died in 1641. 

In the days of King William ITI. they again 
became an indispensable part of a lady’s dress, 
and were very small, edged round with the 
finest and most costly lace, and covered the 
top of the petticoat, the front of which was 
fully displayed by the open gown then in use. 
Good Queen Anne herself wore an apron later 
on, and in her reign they were richly decorated 
with needlework, gold lace, and spangles; and 
occasionally these ornaments formed a frame- 
work for a small picture, which was painted 
on satin and sewn on the apron. One of the 
aprons of this date, which has descended to 
me from an ancestress, is in: my possession, 
and is a beautiful example of needlework. The 
ground is of white silk, the apron being about 
half a yard square. The border is of leaves in 
coloured silks, and vines and flourishes round 
them in silver thread and cord. The fineness 
of the work is a subject of wonder to all who 
see it. It was worn under the pointed bodice, 
and they sometimes had a stomacher to match 
in colour. , 

In George II.’s reign they were worn very 
long and quite plain, without lace or orna- 
ment, but occasionally fringed at the end. 
The material seems to have been white 
muslin or lawn. A curious anecdote is told 
ofthese aprons. It appears that Beau Nash, 
the Master of the Ceremonies and the cele- 
brated ‘“*King of Bath,” had the strongest 
aversion to them, and excluded all ladies who 
ventured to appear at the Bath assemblies 
dressed in that manner. In Goldsmith's 
“Life of Nash” it is said that “at one 
assembly he went so far as to strip the 


Duchess of Queensberry’s apron off, and, 
throwing it down on one of the back benches, 
declared that none but abigails appeared in 
white aprons.” How strange a picture of the 
mixture of rudeness, and extreme ceremony in 
the manners of that day! 

Short aprons of cambric were worn in ful} 
dress in 1788, and after that we do not hear of 
aprons being much in use till 1830 to 1850, 
when all ladies wore them, made generally of 
black silk, and though decorated and orna- 
mented in various ways, they were not the 
entirely useless articles of dress of the pre- 
ceding century, but were intended to combine 
the useful and the ornamental. 

A great revival of aprons took place when 
art needdlework commenced to be applied to 
them about the year 1874. Since then they 
have been in constant use for the household- 
work and lawn-tennis, and they will in all 
probability retain their hold on our fickle 
fashions for some time to come; but whether 
this be so or not all young girls should make a 
practice of wearing them, as they add much to 
their appearance both at work and at play. 

In our page of aprons we have tried to 
gather together all that is prettiest and most 
useful, too, of the modern styles, and in order 
to please every one of our girls we have taken 
all materials and aprons for all seasons and 
events. The first three may be called 
“dress,” or afternoon aprons, and they are 
suitable for that time of day when we are all 
supposed to have done,work, and put on our 
best frocks. The first apron is of white 
muslin or nainsook ; it has a gored centre, and 
two gores at the sides, and is trimmed wit! 
tatting and muslin puffings. The little girl's 
apron is of the well-known princess shape, 
and may be made of any white washing mate- 
rial, from muslin, to a figured brilliant or Jac- 
conet, trimmed with embroidery. | 

The third figure wears a charming apron, 
both in style and trimming. It is of te 
muslin, or Victoria lawn, .trimmed with frills 
of the same, and a fancy-coloured wasliine 
braid. The next two figures give the bac 
and front of a housekeeping and a 
apron, which is made of a coloured printe rl 
cotton, or a sateen, those with a white grown 4 
being the most suitable. It is edged all oT 
with a frill of the same, and has a large poct- 
whieh may be placed either at the side, gent 
front, as the wearer pleases. The next rash 
wears a useful house-apron, which comp etely 
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hides the dress, and so is equally valuable to 
protect a new or to hide an oldone. The 
material may be unbleached Barnsley linen, 
brown holland, or any of the new fancy mate- 
rials, such as oatmeal cloth. The bands are 
of blue linen, with an appliguéd pattern in 
vine leaves of Turkey-red cotton or crétonne 
flowers. Plain bands may also be used. The 
work-apron with a pocket will prove an 
immense comfort to those who do much 
needlework or knitting, as not only does it 
hold the balls of yarn, the cotton, scissors and 
needles, Dut the work itself can be safely put 
away in it, to be found in order for an imme- 
diate start when taken up again. The mate- 
rial of our illustrated apron is blue linen, 
with outline or cross-stitch embroidery in 
coloured ingrain cottons, 

The little girl’s apron with a bib and 
brételles, or shoulder straps, is a very pretty 
and stylish pattern, the back being especially 
effective. Any material, from muslin to silk, 
may be used, the pattern given being made of 
muslin, with a muslin and lace frilling, and 
three rows of narrow black ribbon velvet all 
round, which of course requires to be taken off 
when the apron is washed. The young lady’s 
house-apron is perhaps the most useful and 
practical of all. It is made of workhouse or 
Bolton sheeting, and has bands of Turkey-red 
twill laid on, and sewn down with the sewing 
machine. The little design above is worked 
with red and blue ingrain cotton. The front 
resembles, that of the little girl’s, but the 
shoulder straps cross behind instead of coming 
down straight to the belt. The Roman apron 
is the newest of ail that we haye illustrated. 
It is made of fine unbleached linen, or it may 
be of pure white. It is cut lengthwise, and is 
about one yard and a half long, and folded 
over nearly half a yard from the top. The 
strings are sewn in under the fold three inches 
from the edge on each 
side. The decoration 
consists of two rows of 
embroidery, which may 
be done in drawn- 
work, cross-stitch, or 
even in crewels. The 
ends are fringed and 
thenknotted evenly, and 
the sides are:hemmed 
up. The width of the 
apron is three-quarters 
of a yard. 

The next apron is 
also called a Roman 
apron, although not 
doubled over at the 
top. It is made = of 
black silk, and is 
twenty-four inches long 
by twenty wide. The 
léngth is increased by 
the addition of the 
trimming and lace to 
over three-fourths of a 
yard. The, trimming 
consists of, strips of 
red, blue, .or white 
linen, worked: in a bor- 
der design of cross- 
stitch with ingrain 
cotton (see design for a 
Neapolitan apron at 
page 332, vol. ii.). The lace is an ordinary 
inexpensive Spanish lace, sewn on with very 
little fulness. 

The small design at fig, 1 is intended to 
give an idea of the new darned work, which 
has been revived from the seventeenth century 
styles of embroidery. The material used is 
huckaback; the price about rod. per yard. 
The ends are fringed, and the unworked end 
is turned over, like the usual Roman apron, 
the lower part alone being worked. he de- 
sign chosen is’.a conventional pomegranate, 
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from aseries of designs lately published, which 
are copies of ancient needlework. The pat- 
tern is traced, and worked first in outline 
stitch in blue filoselle, which should be split to 
three strands only. The background is then 
put in by darning from every one of the 
double threads which appear on the surface 
of the huckaback. The square is, of course, 
traced first to keep it even in working. The 
colours chosen may be all blue, blue in two 
shades, yellow for the grounding, and red for 


the outlining, or even a mixture of tints, if - 


great cleverness be exercised in doing it. 

The only apron I have left unnoticed is that 
in the well-known handkerchief style, which 
has now become so common, and is so cheaply 
purchased, that it has passed beyond the ken 
of our more artistic are 


HOW TO WASH AND DRESS THE 
BABY. 
By Rutu Lame. 





CHAPTER I. 
ABOUT LITTLE NURSES. 


BEFORE I enter upon the main subject of 
these chapters I should like to devote a portion 
of them to a very large class of helpful- 
handed little people. I mean -young nurses. 
This class includes both boys and girls. Had 
it not been for this fact, I might perhaps call 
these youngsters ‘‘ Little Mothers.” But I 
see, almost daily, such pleasant pictures of 
small boy-nurses in the exercise of their voca- 
tion, that the class must be understood to 
include them also, if fairly treated. 

Perhaps there is no place in which the genus 
“little nurse” can be studied in all its 
varieties and to 
greater advantage 
than in our public 
parks. On every fine 
moming especially, 
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and of nearly all.ages 
above that of the 
actual baby in charge. 

In the houses of 
well-to-do people, 
where there are ex- 
perienced nurses: to 
assist mothers in the 
care of their children, 
or sometimes — alas 
that-it should be' so! 
~—to take the entire 
charge of them during 
infancy, . the ~ elder 
little people of the 
family generally have 
to beg to be allowed 
te “take baby.” 

The little lassie of 
eight or nine who is, 
perhaps, a baby wor- 
shipper, and whose 
ambition it is to be 
called a good nurse, 
is sometimes quite in- 
dignantat the amount 
of supervision to which she is subjected all the 
while baby is on her knee. She chafes at the 
continual charges, ‘“‘ Mind you don’t hurt him, 
Miss Annie!” ‘He'll be off your knee if 
you're not more careful!” ‘Put your arm 
behind his back!” and so on, ad debitum. 

At the same time the vigilant eyes of nurse 
are so perpetually turned in the direction of 
her amateur assistant, that any sense of respon- 
sibility in that quarter is utterly destroyed, and 
Miss Annie herself waxes indignant under 
this persistent and irritating espionage. 





it is to be met with. 
at almost every turn, 


True, the elder child’s young arms lack the 
strength and dexterity of nurse’s practised 
ones; but baby, if well, does not object to 
Annie’s rather awkward mode of handlin 
him. He likes to see her young, fresh laughing 
face close to his, and sister Annie’s hair is 
delightful to pull and to bury his small fists in, 
He seizes it and tugs with all.his might, 
and so retaliates on his little nurse for having 
poked and tickled him into a fitof laughter, in 
which she joins as heartily. His real nurse’s 
head-gear is much less attractive, her prim cap 
being carefully and necessarily kept out of 
baby’s clutches, and her hair, tidily tucked 
beneath it, offers no such temptation to baby’s 
roving fingers as do Miss Annie’s soft flowing 
curls. 

But nurse has perhaps just tidied Miss 
Annie for dinner, and the ruffled hair is an 
additional grievance. ‘You should not let 
baby pull your hair so,’’ she says, ina tone of 
reproof. ‘TI shall have it all to curl up again 
before you go downstairs.” 

It seems a pity to disturb such a delightful 
game, when baby brother and little sister are 
so innocently happy. But Annie is tired of 
such constant looking after, tired of the con- 
tinual nagging and cautioning, and she would 
not hurt the chubby darling for all the world. 
So she sighs in a weary fashion, gives bab, 
a hearty kiss on his dear little distended 
mouth, evading another grab at her curls as 
she does so, and resigns herself anew, into the 
hands of ‘nurse, who grumbles a good deal at 
having to put her to rights a second time. 

Annie’s mind is considerably exercised on 
the subject of nursing and of her assumed 
helplessness in comparison with the scores of 
little nurses whom she sees in sole charge of 
babies. None of the tiny creatures appear to 
come to any harm in consequence of the 
trust reposed in mere children by poor 
mothers who have no choice but to do this, 
if their household work is, to be completed in 
anything like areasonable time. She wonders 
why poor people’s children may be trusted to 
do all sorts of things for and with babies; 
whereas she is looked after, watched and 
cautioned at every ‘turn, just as if her little 
brother were made of egg-shell china, and she 
had made up her mind to break him with a 
touch. 

Miss Annie looks at her round strong arms, 
very different from those of some little nurses 
she sees out of doors; she knows that her 
limbs are stronger, because she has good health, 
and is better fed and looked after than they 
are; she has the will to be useful, and she 
loves, with all the warmth. of her young heart, 
the helpless darling in the ‘nursery at home. 
“ Shefeelshalf-angry, half-humiliated, and says 
to herself, ‘I wish I lived in a cottage where 
there are no nurses to bother and fidget, then 
mamma would be glad tolet me have baby and 
take him out whenever I liked.” a 

There are plenty of children like our “ Miss 
Annie,” who grow up comparatively pula 
but who are only so because they are neithet 
taught how to, make, themselves useful a 
trusted. As a hint “both to mothers “ve 
children, let me point out a few of the ie 
qualities which I have seen developed in little 
nurses. These have come under my none 
I have watched them in the streets and ee 
far beyond the overseeing eye of the eee 
who was often toiling for their bread at the 
wash-tub orin the mill. 5 is 

Carefulness, patience, unselfishness, en’™ 
rance d der love for the little 

e, good temper, tender love ! id 
one, and trustworthiness. Perhaps T shou 1 
notice the last mentioned quality before a" 
the rest. The mother must believe in 16 
existence when she trusts her infant to the 
care of a nine year old girl or boy. How 
seldom does the child fail her! How care- 
fully is the baby held, just as a mother holds 
it! How watchful are those young eyes ovet 
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the one, two, or three other children who play 
yound the doorstep or near a seat in the park 
on which the little nurse sits with her sleeping 
charge. 

As to patience, I do not know whether to 
yield the palm for this virtue to the boy or 
girl nurse. Only a few mornings ago I 
noticed a boy patting, petting, kissing, and 
comforting a baby whose tearful eyes and pout- 
ing lips told of some little trouble. How he 
yersevered in his efforts to pacify the child! 
He walked up and down, made droll faces and 
droller noises, until at last he won back a 
smile to the bonny round face, while his own 
looked the picture of happiness. The sound 
of a hearty kiss was the last thing I heard as 
I turned out of the park. 

If you want to know whether these little 
nurses are interested in their charges, seat 
yourself near a couple of them and listen to 
theit conversation, You can have a book in 
your hand, which will put them quite at their 
ease, ‘hough you need not read it. 

One will perhaps tell, with anxious face, of 
some narrow escape that fer baby has had 
through getting cold when he had measles. 
The other will speak with exultation of a new 
{rock which mother is making for hers, They 
will compare ages, count and exhibit the wee 
ivories just peeping, and tenderly rub the little 
gums to help the next one through. And is 
not that small nurse a proud individual if her 
baby, being the same age as the other, or 
perhaps a little younger, has actually cut a 
tooth or two more, or has a less bald pate under 
its woollen hood. 

Then what beauty they see in their baby’s 
face! You and I might think it a poor 
skinny, elfish-looking creature, but the little 
nurse dces not. Love gives beauty, and the 
helpless thing is perfectly lovely in the eyes of 
its young guardian. You will hear all’ sorts 
of admiring epithets showered upon it if you 
listen. 

You know the little nurse’s arms ache, and 
you wonder how she goes on holding it, hour 
after hour, without a word of complaint. 
Many a mother would think she had done a 
great thing had she neld her child for half the 
time. 

I write especially in the hope of attracting 
the thoughtful attention of the girls who will 
be the mothers of the next generation. 

If you, dear girls, who read this paper will 
look around you, you will see many an exhibi- 
tion of those fine qualities of patience and un- 
complaining endurance amongst the little 
Nurses in whom I feel a deep interest. Con- 
Science will, perhaps, tell you that, untaught, 
‘gnorant, as many of them are, you might yet 
lear many a lesson from them as you pass 
‘long the highways in town or country. 

The little nurses are unselfish and brave. 
Often have I seen one take oft the little 
woollen shawl, which was doing duty as a 
bonnet on her own person as well as being 
her only out-door covering, and wind it round 
the baby lest the cold wind should reach him. 

Fancy, too, the temptations that have to be 
“esisted, Do you not think those two bright 
lads would like a game at marbles, as well as 
their neighbours who are unfettered by baby 
or perambulator? Of course they would, and, 

pend on it, the faithful nurses, whether 
ae or boys, fight and bravely win a hard 
ttle When they turn from ball, skipping- 
Pe, hoop, or marbles, and remain the spec- 
pots of games in which they long to join, 
~ccause they will not neglect the helpless 
‘ants intrusted to their care. 

me cy have their pleasures as well as trials. 
is de € warm, summer weather, when the grass 

ie the sun shining, the little ones will 
: a ert and sprawl on the ground, enjoying 
then, : ig Is going on around them. But 
arte: When the day would be glorious for 

ve play, and the sky is bright and clear, 
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there is a cold wind and the grass is damp. 
Baby could not be laid down safely, and then 
the courage and self-denial of the little nurse 
are called into operation. Then great victories 
are won of which the world knows nothing. 

Little nurses, as a rule, have their reward in 
the growth, progress, and increasing strength 
of their babies. What joy and exultation do 
the first tottering steps cause to their guardians i 
How proud are they when the wee thing can 
run alone! 

And far beyond even these rewards are the 
approving smile and word, the whispered 
blessing, the loving kiss of a good mother, 
with whose cares and anxieties their children 
sympathise, and whose toil their young hands 
have lightened. 

There are such animals as crabby, impatient 
little nurses. I have seen such that could 
scold and even strike the helpless and unfortu- 
nate babies with which they had to do. But, 
thank God! there are few instances of this 
kind and so many of the opposite. 

There are mothers, too, who are apt, pro- 
bably because they do not think about it, to 
speak lightly or not at all of their children’s 
services. They take their loving labours as a 
matter of course, and hardly care to cheer and 
encourage them on the path of duty. . So the 
children gradually become indifferent, and 
look upon that as an irksome task which 
should be a pleasure. But it is not with such 
as these that I am specially dealing in this 
paper. I wish’ to picture, as I so often see 
them manifested, those high and noble quali- 
ties which are drawn out in the characters of 
children by the very fact of trusting them. 

We cannot help contrasting the helpful 


children of the cottage and the streets with 


those who do nothing, simply because they 
have so many people to care for them that 
they are neither called on to think for them- 
selves nor for others. Watched, waited on, 
thought for in everything, they grow up help- 
less, because they have never been exercised in 
self-reliance ; and selfish, because they have 
not been taught the blessedness of giving, or 
giving up anything for the sake of others. 

There is one sad drawback in the case of 
little nurses who are trusted too much and too 
early. They seem almost weighed down with 
family cares whilst they are but children. 
Theirs is the growing ‘old too soon.” But 
in the homes of well-to-do parents there is 
little fear of the children being overburdened, 
whilst it would surely be worth their while to 
draw out such qualities in their young people 
as are daily exercised in the houses of their 
poorer neighbours. 

Children who never have to do with babies 
are often, I was going to say amusingly, awk- 
ward in handling an infant. Better, however, 
say pitiably awkward ; because it is a pity that 
the ‘‘future mothers” of our race should have 
no training in this most important part of 
woman’s work. Boys of this class usually 
consider it zzfra dig. to notice babies in 
public. If they condescend to kiss them they 
manifest a. strong objection to open-mouthed 
salutes, and touch the little velvet cheek with 
their lips much as they might approach a red- 
hot poker. It is a touch-and-go process, 
which makes mothers and grown-up nurses 
smile pityingly at the urchin who does not 
know how delightful is a genuine baby kiss. 

Happily there are lots of little mothers 
‘*to the manner born” in every station of life. 
I fancy I see one of these as I write. From 
her very infancy she loves her doll as a true 
mother loves her child, and should an accident 
befall her wooden or waxen darling, she 
grieves and moans over it, not as a broken 
toy, but a wounded baby. Its eruptions—of 
sawdust—cause her all the anxiety incident to 
measles. Her tears are real tears, and it is of 
no use to intimate that the ‘broken arm, over 
which she is weeping causes Dolly no pain. 
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A matter-of-fact child laughs. contemptu- 
ously at the idea of a doll being able to feel, 
and points to the wooden fragments as proof 
of her being in the right. She means. well, 
doubtless, but her calm indifference only adds 
to the grief of the loving-hearted little mite, 
who presses her injured darling to her breast 
and loses hours of sleep in weeping. 

There is neither rest nor comfort .for her 
until somebody sets to work and restores the 
limb as far as possible, and then she sleeps ; 
but even then she sobs at intervals as if the 
trouble could not be forgotten. 

As the little mother grows older she wins 
everybody’s admiration by the “handy” way 
in which she nurses a real baby, and when she 
has shot up into a slender slip of a lass, as tall 
as her own mother, she is a greater infant- 
worshipper than ever. She bestows a perfect : 
wealth of love on the wee things, and the 
younger they are the better she likes them; 
because they want the most care and nursing. 

If the little mother is missing from her own 
home circle, her mamma sends a message of 
inquiry to the nearest friend’s house, where 
she is made free of the nursery, or perhaps to 
some cottage in the neighbourhood, where a 
nice clean baby is to be found. Perhaps her « 
attentions are least acceptable to children 
beyond babyhood. She plagues them a little 
by wanting to wash and tidy them more fre- 
quently than they like, because she is so fond 
of the work and delights in making them look 
nice. But she generally coaxes them to sub- 
mit by offering bribes in the shape of wonder- 
fully got-up dolls, of which she always has a 
store ready, dressed by her nimble young 
fingers. 

Bless the loving little woman! She is not 
without a reasonable liking for school work, 
and loves reading as well as most. But her 
great charm is her delightful motherliness, 
even as a child, a quality which is, I fear, 
insufficiently cultivated at home, and ‘never 
thought of at all in schools, or supposed to 
have any place in the so-called ‘ Higher 
Education of Women.” 

Yet, when I see these sweet feminine 
qualities in the lassie, I often think to myself 
that if I were a youth—a good one, mind—I 
should watch the growirig into womanhood 
of such a “‘little mother” ds‘I have described. 
I should value the development of these 
heaven-bestowed womanly instincts. as some- 
thing more precious than any amount of 
certificates won for Latin or advanced mathe- 
matical knowledge. And though I might 
have a choice between such a little damsel 
as I have described and a feminine -senior 
wrangler, I would do my best to. win the 
little mother as the mistress of my future 
home. 

Just another picture of little nurses and I 
will finish. Some years ago I-was in the 
Peel Park Museum, Salford, and was much 
edified at the sight of a number of these 
small people standing before the cases of 
gaily-plumaged, stuffed birds. They were 
spelling out the names and repeating them 
to such of their companions as were above 
baby age, thus doing their best to improve 
their minds as well as care for their bodies. 
I felt rather put out when a policeman con- 
ducted them to the door and told them, not . 
unkindly, to ‘‘Go play in the park,” probably 
for fear the clatter of their clogs should offend 
the ears of some well-dressed grown-up folk 
in the museum. The longing, lingering looks 
they cast behind them quite spoiled my enjoy- 
ment, and I felt sorry that in this ‘ People’s 
Museum” well-behaved poor children sho::! 
have been sent out, because their feet we: 
clogged instead of shod, and necessarily tu... 


_a Clatter on the floors. 


I went out almost immediately, and as I 
drew near the entrance gates I met a picnic 
party coming into the park—a little girl nurse, 
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with a disproportionately large baby in her 
-arms, and quite a train of attendant youngsters, 
who were evidently going to have ‘‘a day out.” 
They were nearly all barefooted, and their 
clothing was poor and scanty, though the 
baby was well bundled up in all sorts of odds 
and ends of garments. 

There was a provision basket, containing 
a bottle of blueish-tinted milk, thick hunches 
of bread and dripping, a few green apples, and 
some indeseribable scraps of other food. The 
party did not live in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, as was evident, for the young leader 
glanced around in some bewilderment and 
then said to me, ‘‘ Please will you tell me the 
way to the swings ?” 

I directed her to the girls’ playground, 
adding, ‘There were plenty of swings at 
liberty a few minutes since.” 

This information gave new vigour to the 
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youngsters. The little nurse thanked me, 
hitched the baby a Httle higher on her 
shoulder, gave her free hand to the toddler 
next in size, saying, ‘‘Come on, Georgie. 
The lady says there’s plenty of swings ready 
for us.” 

Away went the bare feet pattering over the 
hard gravel path, and this humble picnic 
party was soon lost to my view. With all my 
heart I wished them a happy day, a safe re- 
turn, and a good rest for the little nurse in 
charge when the evening shadows should 
begin to fall. 

Many a time since then, when I have seen 
over-indulged, helpless girls satiated with too 
many pleasures, almost wishing they had a 
want, and not knowing how to spend their 
time and use their strong limbs, I have 
thought of that half-clad, barefooted group, 
and of the almost awful responsibility of the 


mere child who was charged with the safe 
conduct of the rest. 

When I began this chapter I did not intend 
to let little nurses occupy so much space but 
they came before my minu’s. eye in eee 
crowds, and I have long felt such a deep‘ 
motherly interest in them as a class, that | 
have permitted therz to push the baby itself 
out of sight for a time. 

Yet I am truly anxious to interest both 
mothers and girls in this most important sub. 
ject—namely, whatever concerns the care of 
the comfort and well-being of the baby. I am 
going to write out some simple instructions 
for its management, which I hope may be of 
use to young nurses who are willing but wn. 
skilful, and who are therefore afraid to offer 
help in washing, dressing, or nursing the 
baby. 


THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL GIRL. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A NEDAL AFTER ALL, AND SOMETHING MORE. 


HELEN AS SHE USED TO BE, 


THE little town of Merton, with its 
beautiful old church, its sparkling river, 
and flourishing schools, isas prettyatown 
as any to be found within thirty miles of 
the Metropolis. The only wonder is, as 
Mr. and Mrs. Bell remarked when they 
first saw it, that it is so little known. 
However, it was so little known a few 
years ago that the one little rustic, un- 
pretending inn, the ‘‘George and 
Dragon,” was, as arule, quite sufficient 
to supply all the accommodation de- 
manded by the better class of travellers. 

Just on the outskirts of Merton stood 
the jasmine-covered cottage of the 
Rowes, and just beyond the outskirts of 
Merton, on the other side, were the house 
and grounds of the friends with whom 
Josephine and Rosa Bell had stayed 
when they first made acquaintance with 
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Mrs. Rowe. Thelittle estate rented now 
by the Bells was in the same neighbour- 
hood, and a certain fine afternoon in 
August all these homes were in a state 
of great commotion. 

No doubt the reader remembers a 
certain afternoon during the past Easter 
holidays, when Helen Edison was sorely 
distressed by hearing from her father that 
he had not the power to obtain the Royal 
Humane Society’s medal for Harry Rowe. 
It may be also remembered, although 
Helen was too grieved to pay any atten- 
tion to that at the time, that her father 
softened the intimation as much as he 
could by writing his opinion that never- 
theless something should be done for 
the littlehero. As the weeks had passed 
on what this something should be had 
gradually taken a definite form. General 
and Mrs. Edison had travelled to Merton 
expressly to visit the family in whose 
welfare their only child took so great an 
interest, and their warmest sympathies 
were won as much by the widowed 
mother as by her maniy little son, who 
shrank so modestly from the praises 
showered upon him for his deed. 

From the Rowes’ cottage the Edisons 
had driven to the Bells’ place to see 
Miss Rowe and Josephine, and while 
there a Jong conversation had been held 
of high interest to Helen’s wishes and 
Harry Rowe’s future life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bell had so warmly 
agreed that something should be done 
for the boy that.General Edison had 
fairly been wrought up to nearly the pitch 
of enthusiasm desired by his daughter, 
and before he left Merton Lodge he de- 
clared that he would not rest until he had 
secured for Harry some advantage more 
substantial than a bit of ribbon or a 
medal. . : 

‘* But I don’t think Helen will be quite 
satisfied without the medal,’’ said Mrs. 
Edison, smiling. 

‘*Perhaps she would like to present 
him with one herself,’’ was the laughing 
answer. 

As matters turned out, Nelly was not 
put to this trouble, and at the same time 


her desire as toa medal was fulfilled. 
The visits paid to the Rowes’ cottage 
by the Bells, their friends the Andersons, 
and the Edisons, suddenly aroused 
Harry’s townsfolk to the consciousness 
that he had performed a noteworthy 
action, that it would be ‘well, for their 
own credit’s sake, to take some notice of. 

The first idea of some town magnate, 
as ignorant on that point as Helen and 
Miss Rowe, had been to obtain for his 
young townsfellow a medal decorated 
with the well-known letters ‘‘R.H.5.” 
When he found that was impossible he 
exclaimed magnificently— 

‘‘Then the town of Merton shall give 
a medal itself.” 

‘‘The town of Merton shall give a 
medal itself,’? echoed all his hearers in 
chorus, and with three cheers for the 
genius who had hit upon such a capital 
idea. 

“And the town of Merton is a jolly 
little town, and deserves a pat on the 
back for its good sense,” announced 
Nelly when her father called at Crofton 
House to tell her this piece of news. 

‘‘ And the town of Merton is a most 
ridiculous little town,’’ announced Gene- 
ral Edison, ‘‘ and my ridicuious young 
daughter deserves to be put in the 
corner for praising it, and for using 
the word ‘jolly.’ But, to reserve that 
matter for future grave consideration, let 
me give you the remainder of my budget 
of news, for my return train leaves 19 
half-an-hour, and you will not have 
heard the quarter of what I have to tell. 
The giving of the medal, ornamented 
with the arms of the important town 0 
Merton, is to be followed by a dinner, to 
be given to Mrs. Rowe and her son at 
the grand one-storey high hotel, hk 
‘George and Dragon.’ I tried to beg 
the poor child off that ordeal—— 

“Oh! papa!’’ : 

“Ay, P Oh papa,’ indeed. A. child 
not eleven years old, and a shy child 100, 
to have to sit up to be stared at, al 
speechified at by a lot of old 105 Wie 
a lot of kind-hearted, but ngreasone . 
individuals. But there, you are as 4 
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astheyare. And his sister—ay, actually 
his sister—with all her stern common 
sense—is worse than any of you. She 
literally quivered to the tips of her toes 
with delight when she was told of the 
honour to be done her brother.”’ 

‘‘T should think so,’’ was the emphatic 
answer. And then Miss Nelly crept 
close to her father, and whispered, ‘‘That 
is just exactly how I quivered four years 
ago when they told me my father was to 
have the Victoria Cross. Oh! papa, 
ou don’t know what it is to be very, 
very proud of the people one loves.”’ 

If General Edison did not know that, 
he at any rate knew how to be very in- 
dulgent to the fancies of those he cared 
for, and so far from putting any more 
obstacles in the way of the proposed 
ceremonies, he aided largely in giving 
them a certain element of dignity they 
would most assuredly have lacked with- 
out his efforts. Thus it came to pass 
that about a fortnight after the com- 
mencement of the Crofton House summer 
holidays the town of Merton was in an 
unwonted state of excitement, and the 
“George and Dragon Inn”’ in a tre- 
mendous state of bustling preparation. 

Not only the kitchen powers of that 
modest establishment were being called 
upon to the utmost, but its sleeping 
accommodation also. Some unknown 
friends of General Edison’s had arrived 
the night before, and the good-tempered 
landlady had been divided between re- 
joicing and bewilderment as to where 
to put them. 

“Three of them, Jem!’’ as she mur- 
mured in dismay to her husband, “‘ and 
each of them that grand, and to have a 
separate room !”’ 

“Well then,’’? answered Jem, 
“we can’t do it, you know.’’ 

‘‘But we must do it,’’ was the 
positive answer. ‘‘ Turn folks 
away once, and, you mark my 
words, they’ll not come again. 
No, no. Put ’em up we must, 
if you have to build a room on 
the roof this night yourscelf.”’ 

‘“What ? my gracious!’ ejacu- 
lated red-haired Jem, in frightened 
amazement. ‘‘ The woman’s gone 
daft. Ye won’t find me on the 
roof not this night, nor any night, 
I can tell ye, not for all the fine 
gentlefolks in the world. I’ll dinner 
them and I’ll supper them, but if 
they want rooms as I haven’t got 


Where. They won’t catch me doing 
monkey tricks for them; no, nor for 
nobody else, and so I tell you fairly.”’ 
.,. All right, Jem,”’ said his wife, 
lifting her laughing face to his in- 
dignant one. “I’ll not call upon 

you for the monkey tricks just yet 
awhile. All the same, you'll 

not think me quite so daft wken you 
Set the money the day after to-morrow, 
Which I shall have helped you to earn. 
‘nd so now go supper the gentlemen, 
Since ye agree to that part of the bar- 
§ain, while I see to their beds. There’s 
one thing, my places and linen are 
always sweet and clean, which they do 
ried they are not always in London, and 
or the rest I'll manage.”’ 


nd the clever woman did manage, 
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and so well, for the comfort of her guests 
that they audibly wondered the next 
morning at breakfast how they could 
have been so well housed in such a small 
inn. 

‘“Tt’s all my wife’s doing, gentlemen,”’ 
said Jem, insubdued tones. ‘‘She’s clever 
as clever, she is. But it don’t do to tell 
her so, you see, for she gets notions in 
her head sometimes, and she’s a bit 
masterful.’ 

With which oracular statement Jem 
glanced up roofwards, and left’ the 
Strangers to the enjoyment of their 
breakfast. About the same hour a very 
large party was gathered around the 
breakfast-table of the Bells. The Ander- 
sons, Clara Boswell, Milly Wilmot, Miss 
Crofton, good-natured little Fraulein, 
General and Mrs. Edison, and the Bells 
themselves of course. 

The only absentee of the group that 
might have been expected tobe gathered 
together to do honour to that day was 
the one who had looked forward to it 
with most eagerness. 

‘‘ Where is your daughter, General ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Anderson, in surprise, as 
she discovered her absence from the long 
table. 

As she asked the question Helen Edi- 
son was standing in the Rowes’ little 
sitting-room making fast friends at first 
sight with Harry Rowe, and re-tying his 
neck-ribbon for him with the declaration 
that his sister had not made it half- 
becoming enough. 

“And you know, Harry, you are bound 
to do credit to us all, and look your 
best, for you are the hero of the day.” 

‘T wish I wasn’t,’’ Harry ventured to 
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murmur with a very heartfelt sigh, which 
Helen both literally and metaphorically 
strangled half way, as she gave a sudden 
unintentional jerk to the necktie, and 
exclaimed, indignantly,— 

“QO you bad boy, how dare you be 
so ungrateful! And such a beautiful day 
as it is going to be, too. I’m ashamed 
of you.”’ 

“‘It would be a whole heap more 
beautiful,’? muttered the incorrigible, 
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“if you and I were going to spend it 
together fishing on the river. That 
would be really nice now, and you would 
not have to bother about this tie either. 
It does seem to be an awfully difficult 
one to settle.”’ 

“You may well say that,’’? was the 
tueful reply. ‘I don’t think it is any 
use bothering about it any more. It’s 
got into a knot now, and looks just any- 
how. I’m sure I don’t know what to do 
with the horrid thing.” . 

At this point Mrs. Rowe came to the 
rescue, produced another length of blue 
ribbon, untied the knotted one, and five 
minutes later the little party of five sat 
down to a meal which was made a very 
metry one by the uninvited guest. 
Thanks to her before that breakfast was 
over Harry had got rid of much of the 
terror which that day had had for him 
for some weeks past. 

At two o’clock all our friends, the 
three strangers staying at the “‘ George 
and Dragon,’’ a dozen or two of the 
Merton magnates, and a miscellaneous 
crowd of sightseers all assembled with 
praiseworthy punctuality in the Town 
Hall, Foremost amongst the spectators 
was a smiling young woman with a little 
girl in her arms dressed gorgeously in a 
new scarlet frock and white hat, with a 
scarlet feather. 

“I do like a bit of bright colour for a 
child,” she remarked confidentially to a 
neighbour. , 

‘“‘Ay, indeed,” answered the neigh- 
bour back. ‘And only to think if it 
hadn’t been for that dear little lad it’s 
not much like bright colours: as:you’d 
ha’ been feeling yourself to-day. But 
it was a nice thought of you to put 
the little maid into a new frock in 
his honour.” 

‘It wasn’t my doing,’’ said the 
mother, smiling. ‘‘ Though.I would 
have done it too. The things were 
all a gift from a young lady sent 
through that dear kind, Miss Bell. 
Miss Bell has promised I shall thank 


the young lady myself. But, look 
—look—there they come. Good 
Master Rowe himself. -Bless his 


heart, but he do look frightened, 
the dearlamb! A great deal more 
frightened than when he saved my 
Minnie. And there’s his poor 
mother! The dear Lord has blessed 
the widow in her boy, hasn’t he ? 
And there’s Miss Rowe, grand and 
stately to be sure, that she is always, 
but she is white, ain’t she. She 
always was a good daughter and 
_ a good sister. And there — oh, 
‘ there is a bonny face for you! Of 
all the pretty young ladies as ever 
I saw I never see one to beat her.’’ 
And so thought Josephine ‘and 
Rosa Bell; and Clara Boswell and 
Milly Wilmot. And so thought Miss 
Crofton and Fraulein, and General and 
Mrs. Edison. And so thought most of the 
spectators in the Town Hall as all eyes 
rested for some moments on slim, tall 
Helen Edison, her cheeks flushed crim- 
son, her dark eyes glowing, all of self 
forgotten in another's triumph. It was 
true, she was a hero-worshipper, but she 
was very keen in separating real claims 
from those of impostors, 
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One of the three strangers, a fine 
white-haired old gentleman, especially 
noticed her as she walked up the hall 
with the Rowes, and he bent forward and 
addressed a question to General Edison, 
sitting near him on the platform. 

‘‘Yes,’’ answered the General, smiling; 
‘“‘yes, Sir Edward, that is my daughter: 
the young maiden who was so anxious 
that little Rowe should be decorated with 
one of our society’s medals.’’ 

“‘Thank you,’ said Sir Henry; and 
then he sank back in his chair, and 
turned his eyes once more back to Miss 
Nelly, and looked thoughtful. After a few 
minutes he held a short whispered con- 
versation with one of his companions, 
who also then glanced quickly at Helen 
Edison, turned back to his friend 
with a smiling nod, and the significant 
remark— 

‘‘A capital idea of yours. She looks 
well fitted to be the young queen of the 
occasion.”’ 

But although one or two people heard 
the words they were as electrified as was 
Helen herself, and all the rest of this 
assemblage, when, after Harry Rowe 
had been duly decorated with the Town 
Medal, the gentleman called Sir Henry 
rose, and, laying his hand on the child’s 
shoulder to detain him on the platform, 
made the following short speech— 

‘Mr. Chairman, my Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen,—Some few months ago, as you 
have all just been told in most elegant 
language, this brave boy here saved a 
fellow-creature’s life at the imminent 
risk of his own. A young lady heard of 
the deed, and with just enthusiasm de- 
clared that he deserved a medal, as a 
lifelong testimony to his noble courage. 
Unfortunately tle medal she set her 
heart upon his obtaining was that of 
the Royal Humane Society, of which her 
father, I, and my two friends here are 
members. Our awards, as, no doubt, 
most of you know, are given for rescues 
from drowning, and other sea dangers. 
When the young lady in question learnt 
this unwelcome fact, she expressed a 
wish, I am'told, that the baby had been 
so obliging as to fall into the water in- 
stead of under a train. To prove to her 
that:this change of accident was unne- 
cessary, and to show her that, although 
as a body our marks of approval are 
restricted, yet as human beings our 
sympathies with grand actions are as 
free as her own, we and some other 
members of our society have ventured to 
offer her for bestowal upon her hero the 
packet I have here. Andif Miss Edison 
has as much pleasure in giving and 
Henry Rowe in receiving the gift, as we 
have in the presentation, our satisfaction 
will be complete.’’ 

With his last words, and amidst a 
perfect tempest of applause from all the 
assembled Mertonites, Sir Henry stepped 
from the platform, gently led crimson- 
faced Nelly up with him beside her 
father, and, placing a packet in her 
trembling fingers, bid her open it, and 
do as she would with the contents. 

It was a work of time to untie even a 
bow, unwrap a covering of brown paper, 
and a second of silver tissue paper, and 
unclasp a morocco case, with all those 
eyes fixed upon her; but it was done at 
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last, and then Helen suddenly forgot 
shyness in admiration, and exclaimed— 

‘Oh, Harry, how beautiful! ‘This is 
ever so much better than a medal. I 
wonder if there is any writing inside.” 

And when the outer case of the beau- 
tiful gold watch was opened it was found 
that there was writing inside, that is to 
say, an engraved inscription, and, with 
bright tears of gladness shining in her 
eyes, Helen passed the chain over 
Harry’s neck more cleverly than she 
had tied his neck ribbon, and put the 
presentation watch in his pocket. Half 
an hour later the dinner party was 
seated around the long, flower-adorned 
table at the ‘‘ George and Dragon ;’’ and 
Harry was not the youngest guest 
present after all, for at Sir Henry’s 
suggestion the little rescued child was 
there also with her mother, in all the 
splendour of the scarlet frock given her 
by Helen. The entertainment itself was 
not half such an awful and solemn affair 
as General Edison had anticipated; but 
nevertheless all our immediate friends 
were well pleased to find themselves 
soon after six o’clock gathered together 
in a great circle round the Bells’ draw- 
ing-room fire. Of course the Rowes 
were there, all of them, including 
Harry’s elder brother, who had come 
home the previous day to rejoice in his 
young brother’s triumph. 

And during the course of that happy 
evening other gifts were bestowed upon 
the Rowes that the three elders of the 
family knew how to esteem even more 
highly than gold watches and the medal 
of the self-important little town of 
Merton. 

Josephine Bell had not lost sight of 
the fact that Miss Rowe was sorely 
anxious on the score of procuring good 
education for her little brother, and 
through her intercession a nomination to 
Merchant Taylors’ had been given to her 
father by a friend, to present to whom 
he would. Thus in the afternoon Helen 
Edison had the pleasure of adorning 
Harry with a gold watch; at night 
Josephine had the happiness of giving 
news to his mother and sister that his 
education was provided for. Each 
helped to confer the gift they could best 
appreciate. 

‘‘ And how do you get on yourself now, 
Josie, with that learning which you 
think so much of?’ asked Helen, later 
in the evening, drawing her friend away 
with her to a far corner for a quiet 
chat. 

“Do you still find it all pain and 
struggle as you said, once at Crofton 
House ?”’ 

Josephine smiled brightly. She could 
smile now. The heaviness had gone 
from her eyes, and the pallor from her 
cheeks. 

“No, Nelly, it is not all pain and 
struggle now indeed! It is still hard 
work sometimes to understand as much 
in things as other people appear able to 
do; but Miss Rowe says that my rapid 
improvement ought to be sufficient re- 
proof to me for grumbling at that. You 
cannot imagine what a wonderful differ- 
ence the quietude of home makes to 
me, and the having the undivided 
patient attention of Miss Rowe. I used 


to spend days sometimes— yes, Nelly, 
really days—in puzzling over some tire. 
some little trifle which Miss Rowe can 
now teach me to understand in as many 
minutes.’’ 

Helen looked thoughtful. 
she said quietly, ‘‘ Miss Crofton is quite 
tight. School is the only place for some 
girls, girls like me, for instance, who are 
learning to think themselves perfect and 
all-important at home. But for girls 
like you, whose whole object in life is to 
put themselves on one side, Miss Crofton 
says, and I say, school is a mistake, 
There are so many people there read 
to put them on one side that at last they 
creep into a bush altogether, and get 
smothered, as you were nearly doing 
when I first——”’ 

Nelly stopped abruptly. 

“Finish your sentence, Nelly,” said 
Josephine softly. ‘‘ When you first came 
and rescued me. Without your bright 
encouragement and ready help I should 
never have got out of that ‘slough of 
despond.’ ”’ 

‘Hush, Josie,” whispered Helen; 
“don’t you know I am trying to learn 
humility. You will spoil it all. Good- 
night now, dear, and God bless you, 
Josie, for teaching me the way to Christ’s 
footstool, Don’t forget; 1 will always 
be your schoolgirl as long as you will be 
my mistress. 


sé Yes,” 


[THE END.] 


THE NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
JII.—PLAIN NEEDLEWORK. 


THIS time we announce for competition the 
making of a most necessary garment for every 
day use. 

A FLANNEL PETTICOAT. 

Tis making up is very easy, and needs but 
littie explanation. Indeed, this article of 
dress is the one that varies the Jeast in either 
cut or style. However, as our petticoats are 
intended as presents, we must try to give them 
a rather smarter appearance than those ordi- 
narily worn. Thus it will afford more pleasure 
to the recipients, as well as good practice to 
the workers. 

Flannel differs so much both in name and 
make that we will not specify any ind. 
Choose a substantial and soft texture, not too 
fine, however, as it hardens so quickly in 
washing. As to the colour, red is objection- 
able; for, notwithstanding its _benelicial 
qualities, it gets so very thin and discoloured 
on account of the dye. However, we will 
admit it in our competition, to please evety 
taste. Some invalids, we know, liave almost 
a superstitious belief in the medical properties 
of the bright-looking stuff. 

Flannel petticoats are not worn very long 
now-a-days, the fashionable ones measuring, 
when made up, not much more than twenty: 
four inches in front, exclusive of the circulat 
band; but they should be at least three or four 
inches longer for poor women. ‘To this latter 
size we must add five inches for the two tucks, 
four inches for the hem, one inch for ine 
slope, and two inches for setting in the Lise 
—in all measuring 38} inches for the ah 
The back, not being sloped, falls one !e) 
longer. The correct width is now thirty-three 
inches, z.¢., sixty-six inches right round, but a 
the dear old creatures do not trouble ee 
about their waist, we will allow an extra ha : 
breadth at the back for more warmth am 


bulk. We must have in all four pieces: 2 
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shaped front twenty-five inches broad at the 
lower part and gored up to fifteen inches, 
two side breadths each 14} inches at the edge 
and 84 inches at the top, and a straight back 
breadth twenty-five imches. Therefore, 3+ 
yards of flannel are required for the skirt. 

For the circular band, shape it in long cloth 
with four pieces, two for each half, 53 inches 
deep, including turnings. Cord it all round 
with about 2 yards of cording, and mount it 
on the petticoat flat as far as the back seams, 
meanwhile easing the flannel ; arrange the. back 
fulness in pleats. Sew on two linen buttons, 
work corresponding buttonholes, and insert 
drawing strings for the wearer’s convenience. 
Of. course-you-must be.careful with the regular 
running of the tucks and seams, not forgetting 
the neat herringbone of turnings, nor the 
secure fastening off of the placket hole. The 
petticoat: is then: ready save its ornamenta- 
tion. Buttonhole its hem with scallops 
of the size of a half-crown, and fill each curve 
with one or more spots. Here the double 
thickness of flannel replacesthe padding. Head 
each tuck by a fancy stitch; in fine work, 
Berlin embroidery silk at threepence and 
threepence halfpenny per skein is generally 
employed, or flosette or Shetland wool. ‘But 
all ordinary flannel petticoats, jackets, and 
dressing-gowns are now trimmed with wool, 
such as Angola or Andalusian. 

Another important thing is to sew, not to 
pin, the ticket bearing the name and age of 
worker, and to affix it to the belt, where it 
has not to be removed during inspection. 
Loosely tacked, the ticket falls off, and of 
course the work is laid aside for want of the 
cwner’s name. 

Should any girls wish to make smaller petti- 
coats, they can do so, as they will be very 
useful to little girls. 

The cutting out, in addition to the working, 
must be the sole work of the competitors, and 
none of the petticoats should be washed. 

The points of merit will embrace the general 
neatness; the cut, make, and set of the belt ; 
the cut of the skirt, together with the entire 
sewing ; the herring-boning and embroidery. 

Iwo Prizes of THREE GUINEAS and Tio 
GuINEAS will be sent in purses, accompanied 
by Prize Certificates to the two most success- 
jul competitors of or between the ages of 
twenty-five and twenty. 

Two Prizes of Two Guinras and ONE 
GuINEA will be sent in purses, accompanied 
by Prize Certificates, to the two most success- 
ful competitors under the age of twenty and 
above the age of sixteen. 

Iwo Prizes of ONE GUINEA and HALr-a- 
Guinea will be sent in purses, accompanied 
by Prize Certificates, to the two most success- 
itl candidates under the age of sixteen. 

The last day for receiving the Petticoats for 
examination is Friday, July 29, 1881. 

Certificates of the first, second, and third 
classes will be awarded to girls of any age 
obtaining the necessary number of marks. 

The petticoats must’ be forwarded, prepaid, 
to the Editor of Tue Girt’s Own PAPER, 
55, Paternoster-row, London, E.C.! 

_After the examination the petticoats will be 
distributed amongst the inmates of the various 
hospitals for females. Each competitor will 
be informed by the. Editor to which hospital 
her work has been presented. 

Pi petticoat must bear on its waistband 
a ull name, age, and address of the compe- 
or; and underneath the same the following 
must be written and signed by a parent, 
‘alaister, or teacher ;— 
Re hereby certify that the cutting out and 
eo of this flannel petticoat is the sole 
. eS of (competitor’s full. name is again 
ava. Written), and that her age and address 
re correctly stated,” 


(Signature and address of the parent 
minister; or teacher.) . : 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

A Hicu Scnoor Girt.—We believe that the Senior 
Canabridge examination would be sufficient. Your 
writing is legible but rather poor. August 13, 1845, 
was a Wednesday. 

Corns Lasstz.—Candidates for the Civil Service 
Examinations must be- between seventeen and 
twenty years of age. 

Daisy ‘and Viotet.—Apply for all infomation to the 

“ Civil Service Commissioners, Whit-hall. 

Cram.—x. If you have plenty of leisr:re time you may 
adopt the plan of learning by correspondence. The 
great advantage gained by the two years'spent at a 
training college is that you are'taught how to teach 
others, which is a great art, .nd it is most-essential 

- that pupil teachers and mistresses should acquire 
it. 2.. here is no objection to the use of a tricycle 
by ladies in the country, more especially to those 
that vn large enousu for two persons. Your writing 
is good. 

Enip.— We thank you for teHing us that since read- 
ing THz Girt’s Own Paper, you “have found that 
there are higher motives for which one: may live ”” 
than either amusement, or even those studies and 
occupations obligatory for earning a subsistence. 
As a commencement, we recommend your study of 
Eadie’s ‘Bible Cyclopedia,” 56, “Paternoster- 
x0, E.C., “Sick Nursing at Home,’’ 170, Strand, 


Harpress and Connie.—See our three articles on 
the subject of nursing—pages 76, 99, and sq. 
Candidates for the prefession of nursing are gene- 
rally required to be from twenty-five to forty-years 
of age. As arule, they enter upon a year of pro- 
bation after a few weeks’ test, during which year 
their wages average about £12, with or without 
partial uniform. They are generally required to 
remain in the service of the Institution tor three 
additional years, during which period their wages 
tise to £22 or £25. Liberal board, lodging, medi- 
cal attendance, and washing are always provided 
gratis. Supposing you were an educated woman, 
and rose to be the head ofa ward, your salary might 
be from £35 to £50 per annum. There are also 
“Jady-pupils,” who are received and trained on 
payment of certain sums, of at so much weekly. 

e advise your writing to the secretaries of some 
of the hospitals, asking for one of their papers with 
rules and terms, on which probationers are received, 
and make your selection — those willing to 
receive you. You write a neat hand. 


WORK. 


JAponicA.—The tar may be removed by butter, and 
the butter by turpentine or French chalk, or by 
holding a red-hot poker near the grease. We feel 
shocked by the evil and censorious spirit which you 
manifest towards your three elder sisters.. Before 
you attempt to make them better, learn not to do 
worse yourselt by “ sitting in judgment on others.’’ 

InquirER.—Procure some brown cambric like the 
trimming, and put a gathered sZastron, or a waist- 
coat front, into your brown-striped dress. For the 

,other dress get some white brilliant, and put in a 
puff at the top of the sleeve, and also at the elbow 
(to encircle the arm), and leave a band of the dress 
material between the two puffings. The best por- 
tion of the sleeve will then be available to finish the 

art below the elbow. Asailor’s collar of the white 
brilliant may be added to the dress. 

Tiny.—We give illustrations of “‘ Seasonable Dress”? 
so far as we consider they may be required, and 
suitable for our young readers, but cannot promise 
more. The “ringed valance”’ is to be worked in 
purse or crochet silk, price from 74d. to 1s. 4d. 
the skein. 

Beita.—The best thing for cleaning and restoring 
black merino is recommended at page 407, vol. ii., 
of Tue Girt’s Own Paver. Soft soap is what 
is employed for washing dogs, not human hair. We 
are not acquainted with “ black soap.”’ 

M. E. P.—Send the plush to a cleaner. Mantles, 
visites, and mantillas will be worn this year, and 
tailor-made jackets—not dolmans. 

A. M. Y. N.—Large hats, and those called 
**Toques,”’ will be much worn this summer. You 
may wear a. polonaise, anc wear it fastened either 
in front or behind. What makes you ‘‘ tremble and 
stutter most dreadfully’? when you play before 
anyone? You should not speak at all when play- 
ing, and thus you would avoid this “ stutter- 
ing. : 

Cannnooa and Oxrorp.—You should add new 
cuffs and collar to your jacket, of either plush or 
velvet, in a darker shade of the same colour. 

Lizziz -BarLow.—The colours that will be most 
worn this year are brown, enlivened with old-gold. 
Weare glad that our paper has encouraged you to 
try to improve yourself, and that you “begin to 
think of us as some of your earthly friends.”? We 
certainly are not ghosts ! 


COOKERY. 

Awnizt H.—We are glad to hear that our recipes for 
making puff paste and rhubarb wine have proved 
so very successful, and also that our articles on 
“‘ Cookery,” have been useful to you. We cannot 
give personal information. - be 
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A Districr Vistror.—For a-strengthening jelly for 


invalids see page 415, vol. i.; of ‘Gur Girt’s Own 
Paper. For puddings see “ Useful Hints.” 


A. W.S.—We could not possibly give the’ casting 


vote toaid you in your choice of an illustrated 
paper. For making ‘“ buckwheat’ cakes,’’ the 
ollowing is a good recipe:--To' two quarts ‘of 
warm milk or water, add one teacupful ‘of yeast, 
and one teaspoonful of salt ; stir in the flour until 
it be athick batter. Set it to rise'the night before 
wanted, and in the morning if the batter appear to 
be sour, dissolve and ‘stir intd ita teaspoonful’ot 
saleratus, or’ baking powder: “When cooking the 


‘cakes leave’ half-a-pint of batter in the jar when 
"you have prepared it,‘as a matter of convenience, 


to serve as yeast for another set of cakes. - . 


HOUSEKEEPING, 2-6 


‘ tt 5 frye! DG te Sl Be 
Fetsn- .—Try the use of glycerine to take tea-stains 


out‘of linen. 


Epitu Gray.—t. .If, your, chintz. béd-furniture be 


worth it send it to a. proper person, to,be;calendered, 
and do not spoil it by attempting todo it at-home, 
2. Certainly, you; had_ better now.tesume your 
practising, but you must get ‘others to ;recommend 
new pieces, as it is contrary to our rules to. do so. 
Your father must hold the Queen’s commission to 
be entitled to give his servant a cockade. 


Dor.—Without seeing the condition of your oak table 


we could scarcely give an opinion, Were jt, very 
badly stained it would require scraping and re- 
polishing, or even planing. Itisa vulgar style to 
write the capital (or Greek) “e”’ instead of small 
ones. 


A Youne Hqusexrerer.—If you wish to retain the 


services of your servant, and require her to remain 
out of place so as to return to you, then “board 
wages” must be paid to her as well as her monthly 
salary unless there be an amicable arrangement 
made that she shall take the time of your absence 
as holiday time to be spent at her own home. But 
if you dismiss a servant altogether, a month’s wages 
besides what may be duc on her leaving, is all 
that you are required to pay. 


ART, 


Map or rue Mitt, Frost, and Brocker.—We have 


repeatedly’given full instructions for painting on 
silk and satin. See page 399, vol. i., and mary 
other answers. 


ErueL.—Of course, water-colour pictures are quite 


in their right place in a drawzug-room. At very 
large evening parties it is more usual to wear a 
necklace than a watch-chain. At ordinary small 
evening parties people do not take off their watches 
and chains. 


Mara.—You were fortunate in selling twelve dozen 


Christmas-cards this year. Your best plan is to 
procure orders for hand-painted ones from sta- 
tioners. Perhaps some friend in London might 
take some specimens, and make personal applica- 
tion for you. You could also write yourself. Get 
some good models and observe the newest fashions 
in such things, and take a {ew lessons thus. You 
write well, 


Janet Sr, Gzorcz.—Mounts for hand-screens are to 


be procured at fancy-work shops. Or you might 
buy some inexpensive Indian or Japanese screen 
with a bamboo frame,.and use it for your own 
picture. Sec page 335, vol.i., of Tue Girt’s Own 
Papsr, for the recipe for making ‘“ Potpourri.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Emity S.—The legend is that when Sir Thomas 


Gresham was a little boy he was lying in a field, 
forsaken, weary, and ready to perish, when, the 
chirping of a grasshopper near him attracted the 
attention of a passer-by, and thus he was saved for 
a long life of honour and usefulness. It is a pretty 
story, but, we fear, with as little foundation as that 
of Sir Richard Whittington and his cat. For over 
the door of the house in Lombard-street, where 
Thomas Gresham’s uncle lived, there was carved a 
grasshopper; and some generations earlier, among 
the famous Paston Letters, are some from Jane 
Gresham stamped with a grasshopper on the family 
crest. There is a tale of the days of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, entitled ‘‘The Golden Grasshopper,” by 
the late W. H.. G. Kingston, well worth reading. 


GreENWwoop.—Your desire to devote your restored 


health to the service of the sick is a very commend- 
able one ; but in some cases such creditable desires 
cannot be carried out; and under the disappoint- 
ment which you would naturally feel, you must 
remember that while David's intention to build the 
Temple was frustrated, his desire to do so was 
accepted and approved. “It was well that it was 
in thine heart,’’ was the answer of God. Now in 
reference to your being a nurse, having been four 
years suffering from a severe pulmonary affection, 
we feel sure that you are quite unsuited to such an 
arduous life. Strong health and nerves are amongst 
the essential requirements in a nurse. Donot think 
of it further. 


Lirttt Motty.—Your name should be engraved or 


written on your mother’s card. If the friends on 
whom you call be at home, your cards will not be 
nected. Tell your names to the servant. who will 
announce you, and if your father should send{his 
earl, lay it on the hall table as you leave ;the 
ouse. ae 
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~ Catanpine.—Feed your puppy with a little sop of 


bread and milk and water, or porridge and dogs’ 
biscuits. While very young feed him night and 
morning. 


Cora. Ngckiace.—Goosebetries are not served asa 


Bgsstze.—Your poems 


dish for dessert in society. At home, you hold the 
gooseberry, and having pulled off the little terminal 
tuft at the end, you squeeze the contents into your 
mouth, In reference to grapes, which always 
appear at dinners in society, there is a tully 
acknowledged difficulty. It isa sate rule to notice 
what the best bred persons do who are present at 
table with you; but it is an undoubted fact that 
they usually make a cup of the left hand, place it 
close to the mouth, and so receive the stones and 
skins, andconvey them as privately as possible to the 
pine, while others swallow the whole in preference. 

ut no one likes to do either; and the best plan is 
to restrict your indulgence in all such fruits to 
private dinners. ao ae 
have merit and show good feel- 
ing likewise; and you write.a pretty, well-formed 
hand; but we cannot always publish even good 
amateur productions. You are right in supposing 
that weare neither ‘“‘ bewigged nor bespectacled,”’ 
nor at all disposed to ind fault with your kind 
Ietter. We shall always be glad to hear from so 
good a friend. 


Mlitticent Masters.—Wethank you warmly for your 


very encouraging letter, and the assurance that 
through the information and advice given in Tue 
Girw’s Own Paper you and your sisters have 
improved both in wind and body. Your writing is 
pretty and legible. 


Crumence Taytor.—You suffer from a bad circu-- 


lation, produced either by insufficient.clothing and 
food or those which are not suitable for your case, 
or else from too sedentary a life; or, again, you 
may have a feeble heart. Take exercise; use a flesh 
brush; eat warming food, such as lentils, beans, 
peas, and so forth; and wear merino under-vests 
and warm stockings. If not sufficient to improve 
your state, consult a doctor. 


Beatrrice.—We hope that you have seen a doctor by 


thistime. The advice given to Clemence Taylor 
would suit you; but your state demands medical 
supervision, especially as you have the care of an 
infant devolving upon you. 


Diana.—‘* Grisélda ’’ was the heroine of Boccaccio’s 


““Decameron,” and was a model of patience and 
conjugal obedience. ‘The Cleré’s Tale” in 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury Tales ’ is formed upon it. 
Walter, the Marquis of Saluzzo, was her inhuman 
husband. 2. Your Christmas cards would be wel- 
come at any hospital—many or few. We thank 
you for your kind letter. 


TERPSICHORE.—1. Write for information to the Secre- 


Rozin.—Enclose a note in the 


Ursura.—t. Never write, ‘To Mr. 


<: 


tary, Trinity College, Mandeville-place, W. 2. 
‘the gentleman conducting the lady to a platform 
to sing should take her left hand 
with his right as he walks up the 
steps at her side, holding her 
hand on a level with her elbow. 


parcel containing the wedding 
gift, only inscriving upon it:— 
© With all good wishes (or affec- 
{ionate wishes) for your bappi- 
ness.—From ‘Robin,’”’ giving 
your real name. Your writing 
is stiff and large; a more flowing 
hand would be prettier. 





or Mrs. G,” at the end of a private 
note; it is only done on business 
letters. 2. Pharamond, king of 
the Iranks, was 2 Knight of the 
Round Table, and reputed tu 
have been the first king of 
Vrance, the son of Marcomir 
and father of Clodion. You wil 
find him mentioned in one of 
Calprenéde’s novels, of which 
he is the hero. You have our 
best acknowledgments for your 























kind Istter e Sa 
QuzeEN Bess—Toremoveastopper Wj 
from a decanter several ways Wife ted 


Rusy.—Pronounce the names you 


may be adopted. Water, or a 
few drops of oil round the top; 
friction by means of a piece of 
string passed round once, and 
then pulled backwards and for- 
wards quickly, and to dip the 
stopper into hot water. 
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maining at home in England when he emigrates, 
you retain your right to be English only, and not a 
Canadian or Australian. Attend to your spelling. 

A Hicuianp Lassiz.—We thank your aunt for her 
kind message, and yourself for your grateful and 
very well-written letter. ‘‘ Sir Galahad,’ son of 
Sir Launcelot and Ganor, was one of the knights 
ot King Arthur’s Round Table. He was so pure 
in his life that he was said to have been successful 
in his search for the “sangreal.’’ He is named in 
Sir Walter Scott’s “‘ Bridal of Triermain,’’ ii. 13, 
and in ‘Tennyson’s “‘ Morte d’ Arthur.”’ 

Happy Girt.—We think your lameness from a fall 
may have been occasioned by a partial dislocation, 
but whether too long ago to be “ reduced” we 
could not tell you. Your writing is legible and 
in some respects well formed, though not pretty. 

Acnes D.— We thank you for your recipe and 
kind letter. Provided that the glasses you employ 
benot too strong, your eyes will'suffer less by their 
use, than from attempting to strain them unassisted. 
But a good oculist should determine what the mag- 
nitying power should be in your case. 2, To 
make rice biscuits, to. every half-pound of rice 
flour allow a quarter of a pound of butter, quarter of 
a pound of pounded white sugar, and two eggs. 
Beat the butter toa cream, stir in the rice flour 
and sugar, and moisten all with the eggs, previously 
well beaten up. Then roll the paste and cut it out 
with the paste-cutter, baking them from twelve to 
eighteen minutes in a very slow oven. 

Tue Crooxit BAwBEE.—We do not think duty would 
be charged if the calico and other materials were 
intended for your own use, as they are frequently 
taken out by others to our knowledge. 

An Artist’s DauGHTger. — Your question on the 
competitions has already been answered by their 
announcement in the recent numbers. Your 
writing covers a good deal of space, and if you 
ever write a book we fancy you will require a 
special train to convey the manuscript. 

Necuiz.—We should think a good dressmaker would 
require a premium if you lived in the house and 
were regularly apprenticed. But all such matters 
are of purely private arrangement. You write a 
very nice hand, and we should advise your endea- 
vouring to improve yourself at home in every way, 
by reading, practising, and studying ; keep a brave 
heart and do your duty, perhaps you will find your 
best blessing will come by your faithfulness in, 
aud cheerful performance of, what is so dis- 
tasteful. 

Datsy.— You must, of course, take your own 
sponge, but soap and towels are provided by your 

osts. 

Patiznce.—The words of the song you require would 
not be of general interest, so we could not fill our 
columns with them. You could easily procure a 
modern and good atlas in London, at one of 
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Dasu.—Follow the instructions of the book. 

Rutu.—Considerably more than a hundred letters 
come every day. It is necessary to make some 
selection for replies, although all letters are 
read. To many questions answers have already 
appeared in previous numbers. Others will be met 
by articles soon to appear. Other questions are 
either trifling ones or could be answered by any 
person at hand, by an older girl or teacher, or by 
reterring tocommon school books or dictionaries. 
Some scores of letters ask opinions about hand- 
writing! Ifall letters were answered there would 
be no space left for other matter. 

Dor’s Frirnp.—We accept the kind little messages 
of “ Dot,” and her loving friend, with much plea- 
sure, and have read with interest and sympathy the 
“‘jottings.”’ The writer should not give way to a 
morbid despondency, because apparently no great 
thing has been given her to do. God selects His 
own instruments for His own work; and if He do 
not select you for any public field of usefulness, at 
least He gives you a private sphere of your own. 
If ‘ faithful in the least things’’ of His, will be as 
acceptable to Him’ as if, for His sake, you had 
given: your body to be burned. But even the 
“cup of cold water given in His name shall in no 
wise lose its reward ;’’ and remember also that 
“he that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city.””’ When David was denied his desire 
to build the Temple, God accepted his intention 
as if he had accomplished the act. “It is well that 
it was in thine heart.” 

Kirren,—The light carpet can be dyed, but the 
expense may be more than it is worth, Write to 
one of the London houses, and you will get some 
idea of the cost. 

Epe.weiss.—Either oil or water colour can be used 
on ivory. 


A. C. of E. H. S. Grri.—You give yourself much ton 


longa name for our columns. Exercise a little 
strength of will and purpose, and resolutely keeo 
your hands still;when addressed by anyone. 

Brenva.—Your confidence and hope should rest on 
your Saviour’s death and merits, and on His readi- 
ness to ‘‘save to the uttermost,’’ all who come 
unto God through Him. They should in no degree 
be reposed on your own ‘frames and feelings,” 
nor attainments in spiritual grace. Your faith and 
assurance must be as feeble and defective as all 
your other Christian graces. Thus the more you 
reflect upon and exalt the love and mercy of Christ 
the happier you will be, and the more defective and 
full of shortcomings and misdoings you are in your 
own estimation the safer your condition is. There 
is much constitutional timidity in the fear of death, 
and moreover many of those whose lives have set 
the brightest examples of a “living faith,’’ have 

been subject to seasons of great spiritual depres- 
sion and misgivings as to their own condition. See 
Isaiah Ixvi. 2. 

Miss SHerwoop.—We have heard 
that to those who like sardines it 
is easier to take cod-liver oil with 
them instead of olive oil than in 
any other way. Perhaps the best 
thing to takeaftera doseis lemon- 
juice. The latter might be diluted 
and sweetened a little. ; 

Frio. E.— Weare partial to seeing 
the hair of a young girl parted ia 
the middle and brushed smoothly 
away on each side of the forehead, 
but there is no absolute rule at 
present. Your writing looks 
neat, but many of the letters are 
not formed. ; 

Fenetra.—Beatrice di Cenci was 
accused of the murder of her 
father, but history appears ob- 
scure and contradictory on the 
subject. We are pleased at hear- 
ing that our paper is taken in 
by foreigners abroad who were 
“charmed with it,” and thank 
you fortheinformation. 

In tHe Dark.—We are delighted 
to receive from a blind girl such 
a beautifully expressed letter 
congratulation. It is indeed ful 
compensation for hard work tore: 
ceive such appreciative and kin’ 
letters from our readers. We 
need not say how much we ap- 
plaud real work done dy es 
invalid and afflicted. Your blind- 
ness will, doubtless, give you 
greater power with your scholars. 


give as if written Gwine-vere, RY == : c . 
Et-tar, E-no-nee, Kair-le-on, NSSHSSS We might whisper toy es 
Gawain. You write fairly well. me ht : ee < encouragement that one : 
Exinxy.—Girls are not, as a rule, 0, LAURA, THIS HEARTSEASE IS JUST THE FLOWER FOR THE EDITOR'S LETTER. most respected contributors. 


Lity W. J. R.—You belon 


sufficiently educated to be in- 
troduced into society until the age 
of eighteen. Whether any, or the whole, of that 
education should be accomplished at school is a 
separate question, and must Senend on the circum- 
stances and the personal opinion of the parents. 
to your tather’s family. 
You bear his name. If he be naturalised in a 
foreign country, that country. becomes yours. 
he be a permanent settler in one of our colonies, 
you have, if living with him.as a member of his 
ousehold, adopted the colony likewise. If re- 


“4H, POOR MAN! HOW DREADFULLY WORRIED HE MUST BE!" 


the map publishers at Charing-cross and Trafalgar- 
square. | 

A. T. F.—‘‘ Oftthe dead speak nothing but good,” is 
the translation of your Latin sentence. Your 
writing is neat. 

AMELIA SeDLEY.—Slate is rubbed with pumice-stone, 
and afterwards polished with rotten-stone. You 
might use plaster of Paris to fill up the interstices 
and avery little black ink would bring it to the 
same colour as the slate. 


; i ing, the writer ot 
Miss Alice King, te mawnaite 
Strength, 
by means 


a ee several articles in 
and the author ot “ From-Strength to 
vv pipes blind, and dass her literary work 

- ng machine. 

jada eter “blight” is used vaguely for 
vatious diseases of plants. Usually we. PS ‘aa 
caused by the minute insects called pin ie 
There is no certain remedy. Tobacco smo ak 
tobacco juice may do some good, but not so ie 

» as careful removal of the insects as porte , 
and keeping the plants in good air and light, 
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FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 


A STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
By ALICE KING. 
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Miss NANCY’s mind 
was much exercised and 
troubled about that mysteri- 
ous letter for several days, and 
for several days she did her best 
to try to find out something with 
regard to it. She employed every 
possible means with her brother ; she 
Was persuasive, she was snappish, 
she was artful, she was sullen, but 
all in.vain, the old gentleman would 
aN | Ya } not let a ray of light on the sub- 
rani lig SEZ SWAG A nest 5 EL” py a 4 ject reach her. Sometimes he 
uy ; él . ; would take the line of not seeming 
to understand what she was wish- 
sd ie OE eis ing to know, and sometimes he 
mapersnsaanren * Neynh g" : would stop her mouth with a 
brief, stern word. At last f 
Miss Nancy grew tired of ¢ ay 
the matter, and made up Qi 
her mind it would be Je ayanghws 
more for her ¥ Tr 
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to appear to forget it; so Matthew 
Lindhurst was molested no further by 
her on the point. 

As for Ruby, the only other person 
who had noticed the old man’s manner 
that morning at the breakfast table, she, 
girl-like, naturally enough never gave 
the subject another serious thought ; she 
did not hear that ‘any misfortune had 
happened to Mr. Lindhurst of which 
that letter could have brought him the 
news, and so she concluded that, after 
all, it must have been only some slight 
passing annoyance. Ruby, however, 
did at this time observe one thing in the 
old gentleman, and this was a certain 
increase of gentleness and softness in 
his manner to herself; it seemed as if a 
chord of music had been wakened some- 
where in his soul to vibrate for the girl 
alone, for towards others he was much 
what he had been before. 

One morning, later on in the winter, 
Ruby rose at early dawn, as was often 
her custom, first to take a little walk 
in the brisk air, and then to get a 
space of free time for reading before 
the rest of the family came down ; 
whenever in the middle of the day 
she took up a book there seemed 
always to be a conspiracy, formed by 
the restless brains of Miss Nancy, or 
the chronic indolence of Miss Ring- 
wood, for compelling her to put it 
down before she had well got into the 
meaning of the page beneath her 
eyes. Besides, Ruby had taken lately 
to visiting some of the poor cottages 
in the neighbourhood, and she wanted 
to give all the spare moments she 
could in the day to cheering a sick 
girl of her own age who was living 
near. The work was. very congenial 
to her sweet sympathetic nature, and 
often soothed her after the many little 
irritating worries of her daily life; it 
seemed to her, too, a high and a 
precious privilege to be allowed to do 
anything for Christ’s poor. No one 
had taught her that by either precept 
or example, but little Ruby knew it of 
herself. 

The girl’s heart was very full of 
melody in spite of all her many small 
troubles, as she passed with quick, light 
steps down the shrubbery walk, with the 
keen, still, frosty air around her, with 
the rising winter sun casting a red glow 
over the old grey house, until it looked 
as if it were built up of walls of rosy 
fire, with the ground beneath her feet all 
carpeted with glittering silver, with the 
leafless trees turned into groves of living 
crystal, that sparkled in the sunshine as 
though a whole crowd of winter fairies 
had been busy all night hanging jewels 
all over them, with the fields around and 
the distant hills all one great white glory 
of glistening brightness. The girl’s soul 
went up in a strong, sweet prayer, as 
she gazed on all the radiant beauty of 
God’s world around her, and she asked 
for power and opportunity to do more 
for her Master ; then the thought of that 
beautiful dream of hers came back to 
her with renewed distinctness, and 
seemed to make the morning yet more 
bright, and a clear, low voice, which she 
knew to be her mother’s, appeared to 
whisper in her ear— 
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“T told them to call you, Ruby, 
because I would have you so shine before 
men that one day you may be a jewel 
fit for the crown of the dear Lord in 
heaven.” 

Yes, her name had in truth a deep, 
holy meaning in it, if only she could 
live up to it; but how was she, poor 
little Ruby, to do that? Had she not 
lately often dimmed the gem of her 
Christian courage by many a repining 
thought and weak yielding to small 
temptations? How could she dare to 
fancy that she should be brave and true, 
if any great field of work for God, such 
as she loved to fancy as coming in her 
path, were to open before her, when she 
had served her King so imperfectly in 
little trials? The child’s tears fell as 
she asked herself these questions, but 
she prayed with redoubled earnestness, 
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A MORNING WALK. 


and her young face grew bright and calm 

once more, and her heart became light 

again, and as full of sunshine as the 
eastern sky, as many a precious Bible 

rie came floating round her to comfort 
er  . 

She turned down a side walk, and 
child-like, for still she was often little 
more than a child, found real hearty 
pleasure in feeding a whole assembly of 
birds with a piece of bread which she 
took from herpocket. From her earliest 
years she had been thoughtful for and 
careful of God’s dumb creatures, and 
they all seemed to know it, and to love 
her and trust her. What a pretty pic- 
ture she made standing there with the 
ruddy morning sunlight wrapping her in 
acrimson halo, with the frost-touched 
branches of the trees flashing on every 
side of her, with her fair, earnest eyes 
fixed on the little, feathered group 
at her feet, with her slight, graceful 
figure bent a little forward in her childish 
eagerness, with her small busy hands 
scattering industriously the plentiful 
meal, with her red lips parted in almost 
breathless interest, as she watched how 


a bold saucy robin successfully bor. 
is 
away the very largest fragment from }:- 
rival, an orange-beaked blackbird, ana 
how a sly, tiny tomtit stole into the mids! 
of the struggling throng, and carried o& 
the next best prize. ‘ 
Ruby was still standing fully occupied 
with her birds, who seemed to view her 
friendly neighbourhood quite fearless}, 
when suddenly she was startled by the 
sound of voices near at hand. Wr, 
could it be? She knew that none of th» 
family, not even any of the servants, who 
were rather late risers in the winter, ever 
came out so early as this. Could it ty: 
the old gardener talking with some friend 
he had brought with him? It was ay 
unusual thing for the somewhat soir 
silent, old man to do. She listened mor: 
attentively, and soon became certain tha: 
the voices were those of a man and a 
woman, and that they came from the 
direction of a little wicket gate, which 
led from the shrubbery into the meadow 
beyond, and of which Mr. Lindhurst 
always kept the key, because it was 9ne 
of his many fancies to be especially parti- 
cular about any one going in and out of 
his premises that way; he had an idea that 
intruders from the neighbouring village 
might enter.there who might harm his 
trees and plants. Ruby had hardly 
become sure of the different sexes of 
the two speakers when another noise 
met her ear, a noise which was like the 
sharp ring of the latch of the gate when 
closed by a hasty hand. How very 
strange, thought Ruby; who can be 
passing that way when Mr. Lind- 
hurst never lets the key go out 
of his own possession? She had 
scarcely had time, however, to shape 
this question in her mind when she 
heard a heavy step, beneath which the 
hoar-frest crackled, coming up a walk 
near at hand, and an instant after, who 
should appear in view but Mr. Lindhurst 
himself ! 

Mr. Lindhurst out at this hour! Ruby’s 
astonishment grew more and more keen. 
She knew that there was nothing further 
from the old gentleman’s general habits 
than early rising and awalk before break- 
fast; on a frosty morning like this it was 
the sort of thing which, usually, he would 
have thought utterly destructive of his 
ease and comfort, and quite ruinous to his 
health. But Ruby’s astonishment at such 
an unusual circumstance was swallowed 
up in wonder about Matthew Lindhurst 
himself, when he was near enough to her 
for her to see his face distinctly. There 
had come a great change over that face, 
such as might come over some frozen 
northern lake if suddenly a stream of 
spring sunshine. should pour down upon 
it, and a mighty::wind of God should 
sweep across jit;vaking the waters ott 
of their winter Sleep, breaking up the 1ce, 
making the green waves leap up and 
curl their foam-crowned tops, and rejoice 
in new life. All the nard lines in the old 
man’s face were softened, his eyes were 
filled with tears, his lips were quiverin; : 
and yet, though such things as tears en 
trembling lips are in most faces sign5° 





sorrow and suffering, they were not 1" 


his. Ruby fancied that he looked ee 
younger than he did when she last at 
him, and that, had she come to him 4 











this moment to ask him to do some 
great, or generous, or noble, self-denying 
act, she would have been quite sure that 
he would have granted her request; as, 
by a quick, enlightening instinct, the 
child seemed all at once to be certain 
that there was mere in Matthew Lind- 
hurst’s nature to love and to honour than 
she had ever dreamt >f before. 

Ruby was standing ¢o entirely hidden 
by the trees that Mr. Lindhurst, who 
was coming along a different walk 
through the shubbery i::m the one in 
which she was, could pass by without 
knowing that she was there; and, 
taught by some rapid inward intuition, 
she drew back, and resolved that he 
should not know she had seen him at 
this time—something told her that he 
would not wish any eye except the eye of 
God to be upon him. As he passed the 
spot where he stood she heard him 
murmur,— 

‘‘Oh Lord my God, IJ have sinned 
against Thee, in that I have let my 
heart lie dead within me for these many 
many years.”’ 

After that a turn in the walk con- 
cealed him from her sight. 

For some time Ruby stood wrapped in 
wondering thought. Who could Mr. 
Lindhurst have gone out so earlyto meet ? 
For she was certain that he had met some 
one, and that he had been talking to the 
person, whoever it might be, at the little 
wicket-gate, and had let the mysterious 
stranger out at it. What had brought 
about that wondrous change in his face ? 

Why, if there was indeed much 
that was noble and beautiful in his 
nature, was it hidden by such a thick 
outside crust of selfishness and indolent 
self-indulgence, and harsh bitter judg- 
ment of his fellow-men? All these 
questions crowded in perplexing con- 
fusion on the child’s mind, as she went 
slowly back towards the house. On one 
point she made up her mind, and that 
was, that she would breath no word to 
any one of what she had seen that morn- 
ing. She was somehow certain that the 
old man would rather have it so; and 
open and fearless as her nature was, 
Ruby could keep a secret. 

(Zo be continued.) 


WINDOW GARDENING. 


By Corsrorv Dick. 


WOYHERE are many 
Mr,f people who dearly 
love flowers, yet 
have neither garden 
nor greenhouse of 
their own. To such 
the question how to 
grow plants success- 
fully in windows is 
of the greatest in- 
terest. With them 
it is the case of 
Mahomet going to 
the mountain. The 
garden won’t come 
to them out of doors, 
a so they must bring it 
oe Nothing appears more simple 
-asy than to buy a few favourite plants, 
Place them in the window-box, if there 
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is one, or ona stand in the room. Certainly 
that is not a difficult thing to do, but that 
is only the beginning. Now that you have 
brought the plarits indoors, you must treat 
them properly, much as you would treat 
yourself; even more carefully, for a plant in 
a pot in a hot room, is more or less 
in an unnatural condition, and demands the 
greatest solicitude. Plants have not the same 
power of resistance in adverse circumstances 
that human beings have, and a child might 
sit for some hours in a room the air of which 
is vitiated by gas with only the effect of a 
slight headache, a condition of atmosphere 
which would undoubtedly kill outright a cycla- 
men or a maiden-hair fern were these plants 
placed therein for any length of time. 

Light, air, and water are the three principal 
agents which help to nourish flowers and keep 
them in a healthy condition. Let us consider 
each in turn. 

Light plays a most important part in vege- 
table existence. Plants are almost entirely 
composed of water and carbon. When the 
sap is spread out on the leaves it discharges by 
exhalation about two-thirds of its water ; but 
this process only takes place in the light, fur 
darkness stops it. The leaves then inhale a 
portion of oxygen, which unitirig with the 
carbon in the sap produces carbonic acid. 
The light here again is called upon to help 
the plants, and has the effect by its continued 
action of decomposing the carbonic acid thus 
formed, exhaling the oxygen and fixing the 
carbon inthe sap. Carbon, it is said, is of a 
very deep blue colour, and being seen through 
the thin yellowish outer covering or bark of 
the leaves, causes them to appear green. 
Hence when from deficiency of light the deep 
blue carbon is not formed, plants appear no 
longer green, but sickly. Now although all 
this may seem difficult to understand and full 
of strange words, yet if you read it over two 
or three times carefully, and za/& about it, you 
will soon learn what it means. You will also 
see the reason why plants should not be 
allowed to remain in bedrooms at night, as in 
the dark they absorb the oxygen and do not 
give it out again. Thus they are taking away 
from the human being, who may be sleeping 
in the same room, all the life-giving property 
of the air. Some invalids are very prone to 
fill their rooms with powerfully scented 
flowers; these should always be removed as 
soon as it becomes dark. If you have plants 
on a stand in the window they should be so 
arranged that each one gets its full comple- 
ment of light, and every pot should be turned 
half round each morning, otherwise they will 
grow one-sided; the part which is always to 
the light being fuller and stronger than that 
which 1s turned towards the room; but by con- 
stantly shifting the pots this will be avoided. 
A deep bow-window facing south is the best 
exposure, where the morning sun can come in 
on the east, and the light of the setting sun 
on the west, especially in winter. If the choice 
is between an easterly or westerly window, 
choose the easterly one, as the morning sun 
is better than that of the afternoon. The 
plants should be as close to the light as pos- 
sible, as thereby there is less danger of their 
becoming “ drawn.” 

Air.—Ventilation is quite as necessary in 
winter as in summer, and there are very few 
days in the year on which the window should 
not be opened from the top to admit fresh air. 
But when you open the window mind and 
shut the door, for a draught is most prejudicial 
to plants, as well as to human beings. The 
more heated the room is at night where your 
flowers are, the more will they require the 
renovating effects of fresh air in the morning. 
Light will not do without air, the free admis- 
sion of which will render the plants strong and 
hardy. 

Water.—We now come to the consideration 
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of watering, which is a subject of the utmost 
importance, and in the administration of which 
more mistakes are made than in almost any 
other department of plant culture. The 
window gardener should thoroughly under- 
stand when and how to water, a knowledge 
which is gained by experience better than by 
any hard and fast rules which may be laid 
down. The principal thing is to keep to a 
regular system in your watering. Look over 
your plants every evening in summer, and 
every alternate morning in winter. Cleanli- 
ness is of the first importance. No dirty plant 
will thrive. The fine dust always floating 
about a room settles upon the plant, and 
chokes up the pores of the leaves. Where 
the leaves are smooth (or shiny) this may be 
easily removed by washing with a small 
sponge; but where they are soft and covered 
with small hair greater caution should be used 
in the washing of them, lest they become in- 
jured in the process. Dirt must never be 
allowed to become incrusted on the leaves, 
which arr. to the plants what our lungs are to 
us. Nothing is so refreshing to them as a 
natural shower bath. Never therefore lose the 
opportunity of giving your plants this healthy 
washing, and turn them out without fear in the 
summer time whenever a gentle warm rain’ is 
falling. Syringing will in some measure 
answer this purpose, but the plant should’ be 
laid on its side, so as to prevent the water 
runnthg down into the flower-pot. 

A great point to be kept in view is, that in 
winter water is merely required to maintain 
life, whereas in summer, when growth is active, 
enough must be given, not only to supply 
waste, but to allow of the formation of new 
tissues. If plants grow freely, copious water- 
ing must be the rule, as if the pot is well- 
drained no bad results need be feared. Ina 
good soil the water passes rapidly away. A 
plant will therefore generally be the healthiest 
which requires water the most frequently, as 
it shows that the roots are assimilating the 
nourishment afforded them. Do not water a 
plant that is already wet, but wait until it 
dries, and then give it sufficient water to 
moisten the ball thoroughly. A little water 
is a dangerous thing, as it excites the roots 
without noucishing them, Better is it to 
water much and seldom than little and often. 

Be careful to empty the saucers in which 
flower-pots stand directly the water h&& pdssed 
through the ball of earth, and never (as I have 
seen some people do) pour the water from the 
saucer back again on the plant. The general 
appearance of the soil, and feeling it with the 
finger will, after some practice, teach ‘the 
amateur when plants require water. Soil, 
when moist, is much heavier than when dry ; 
you will therefore in time be able to tell the 
state of the earth in the pot by lifting it and 
testing its weight. 

Now, as regards the water to be used ;— 
1. Always use soft water in preference to that 
drawn from wells or springs. And—2 (which 
is most important of all), never use cold 
water. From October to May the water 
should always be equal in temperature to the 
atmosphere of the room in which the plants 
are growing. In fine summer weather the 
water is aturally warm enough, but even 
then it should be allowed to remain exposed 
to the sun for some hours before it is used. 
Thus water drawn in the morning may be 
given to the flowers in the evening. In the 
winter it is an excellent plan to empty the 
soapy water from your washing basin into a 
watering-pot, and, adding a little more pure 
water to dilute it further, apply it tepid to the 
plants. This is the plan I always pursue, and. 
find it answer admirably. Of course soap as 
pure as is procurable should be used—a 
matter quite as important for your plants as 
for your face and hands! The leaves, how- 
ever, must not be touched with this soapy 
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water. Pure water (still tepid) should be 
given to them, as nothing of the nature of 
manure should ever come in contact with their 
delicate fibres; also the leaves must not be 
syringed when the sun is shining upon them, 
or they will turn brown. You may water the 
roots of plants in hot sunshine (although it is 
not advisable to do so), but never the leaves. 

Now let us consider the treatment of your 
window-garden, first in winter, and then in 
summer. In winter it must have all the 
sunshine you can give it during the short 
day. Often, in a town especially, no ray of 
sun will penetrate the thick foggy atmosphere, 
and, when deprived of this natural and healthy 
stimulant, plants will need all your care and 
protection. At night, when the curtains are 
drawn, remove the pots away from the window, 
which is generally the coldest part of the 
room. <A frosty night will injure them 
seriously if exposed to the influence of the 
draught, which more or less comes through 
all windows. The gardening must be entirely 
confined to the room in winter. Nothing out- 
side, with our frosts and fogs, will do. If you 
have a glass box outside the window for 
flowers, you must leave the window open, so 
that the plants get the warmth of the room, 
and this glass box should fit tightly to the 
sill, so that no draughts are possible. I have 
seen heaths and primulas killed in a single 
night in London in one of these cases from 
the effects of a sudden frost, and where the 
window into the room was closed. It is most 
difficult to keep any but the hardiest shrubs 
in London in one of these window glass- 
houses. The flowering plants must be in the 
room. 

Now for the plants suitable for the winter 
window-garden. First, bulbs, which you can 
put into pots yourself at the end of October. 

“Crocusses, hyacinths, mnarcissus, winter 
:aconites, and tulips; these will give you a 
#nice show, and are very little trouble. Put in 
; Plenty of drainage (that is, pieces of broken 
...crocks), and mix the soil with fine sand, and 
~ you will be sur: to succeed, and in February 
~.you may look for results. Secondly, flowering 
«plants, which if you buy you must obtain as 
thick and bushy as possible, not long and 
lanky, and turn the plants gently out of the 
pots before you purchase them, to see that they 
have plenty of roots. Your choice will lie 
-among azaleas, the winter cherry, cyclamens, 
<cinerarias, primulas, the yellow coronilla (a 
- capital window plant), heaths, and the beau- 
tiful and sweet-scented Daphne indica. Icon- 
sider it a mistake to attempt geraniums or 
fuschias in winter, as they are sure to get 
scraggy and leafless. Thirdly, you can have 
. as a background for your flower-stand some 
foliage-plants, which do well in a room, viz., 
a draccena, aucuba japonica, eonymur, 
- echeveria, a yucca (if you have room for it), 
and a hardy palm, like chamzrops_ humilis. 
.A. judicious selection from the above will 
imake any room look gay, and afford you the 
_ greatest interest all the winter. 
The following novel method of cultivating 
‘thyacinths has been tried with success this 
«winter :—Place at the bottom of a large china 
t 4owl several lumps of charcoal, then a layer of 
wnice green moss without soil. Place the 
‘oulbs on the moss, and cover well with more 
moss. Water about twice a week with tepid 
water. The bulbs should be planted in a 
circle, and the bowl placed in the light. I 
cannot answer for the following recipe for a 
window ornament, which, however, seems 
worth trying :—Soak a round piece of coarse 
sponge in warm water until it is thoroughly 
expanded. After squeezing it nearly dry, 
place in the openings rice, hemp, red clover, 
and canary-grass seeds. Hang the sponge in 
a window where the sun shines a part of the 
day, and sprinkle it lightly with luke-warm 
water every morning for a week. Soon tender 
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leaves will shoot out, and, growing rapidly, 
will form a mass of green. If regularly 
sprinkled the blossoms of the clover will 
appear. 

We now come to speak of summer window- 
gardening, and I think that nothing answers 
so well as a box. Plants in pots on a dry 
position like a window-sill, exposed to the air 
on every side, quickly get dry in summer, and 
unless constantly watered too often become 
withered and stunted. Besides which, if placed 
in a south window, the pots get so hot that 
the tender roots inside are scorched and much 
injured. So that it is better, if you still desire 
to have pot plants, to protect them in some 
way, and the best means of so doing is to have 
a suitable box made to fit the window-sill, in 
which your pots can be sunk, surrounded with 
moss or cocoa-nut fibre refuse, to keep them 
steady, and retain moisture. This box should 
be as large and as wide as possible, and can 
be put together by any carpenter for a trifling 
sum. About a dozen holes should be made 
in the bottom, and three or four cross strips 
about half an inch thick be nailed on the 
bottom so as to allow the water to run away 
freely. A coat of green paint outside will 
give it a finish. Much enjoyment can be ob- 
tained from window-gardening in summer if, 
instead of plunging potted plants in your box, 
you plant them out in soil. Some flowering 
plants do better in the soil, released from their 
pots, but, on the other hand, they cannot be 
changed so easily, so as to afford variety, as 
when they are in their pots. 

In preparing a box for a garden put a good 
large flat crock, or piece of broken tile, over 
each hole, and then cover the bottom with 
about two inches of crocks; over this lay 
some half-decayed manure, and fill up with 
soil. Any good garden earth will do if not 
too fine. Make the soil firm, set the plants 
well in, and give a good watering to settle 
it all. 

The end of May is about the best time to 
fill the boxes with plants. As the weather 
gets warmer plenty of water will be required, 
which should be administered in the evening, 
so that the plants can take in all the nourish- 
ment and refreshment they want before the 
heat of the next day begins to tax their 
strength. If water is given in the morning it 
is all evaporated in a very short time, and the 
poor plants gain but little benefit. In order to 
have your box filled with flowers as early in 
the year as is possible, put in crocusses and 
hyacinths in October or November, surround- 
ing each bulb with a little silver sand, and 
giving little or no water during the severe 
weather. When the crowns first appear they 
should be protected against possible damage 
by frost; an inverted flower-pot is a useful 
contrivance for this purpose. When the last 
bloom is over the bulbs should be taken up, 
and the soil somewhat renewed and prepared 
for the summer flowers, in the selection of 
which there is a goodly. choice. If you 
are contented with annuals, some seeds of the 
following beautiful flowers may be sown in 
April:—Collinsia bicolor, Veronica Syriaca, 
Kaulfussia amelloides, Silene compacta, Lep- 
tosiphon roseus, Lasthenia Californica, Nemo- 
phila discordalis, Linum grandiflorum, Gilia 
jaciniata. They should be treated very much 
as they are in the open garden, thinned out, 
&c., and will really give a beautiful display 
of flowers during the early summer. Annuals 
are too frequently looked upon as common 
flowers, and therefore neglected, but they 
amply reward the gardener who cultivates 
them. They are both easy to grow and effec- 
tive to look upon. Should the possessor of a 
box be more ambitious, the following easily- 
grown plants will doubtless please. They may 
either be started early in May, or take the 
place of the annuals when the latter begin to 
flag —Calceolarias (shrubby), carnations, 


fuschsias (of all sorts), geraniums (flowering 
zonals), golden feather, lobelias, mimulas 
petunias, stocks (intermediate or German). 
verbenas (venosa and montana). All the 
plants may be procured from a nurseryman 
and should be quite small and bushy when 
purchased. A few seeds of convolvulus major 
sown at each end of the box, and trained 
up strings properly arranged outside’ the 
window, will produce a very pretty effect, 
The same may be said of the tropxolum 
canariense (canary creeper), with its rich 
yellow flowers and pretty foliage. Creeping. 
jenny makes a capital edging for a box, as 
it hangs over the front. We must not forget 
our old friend and ever-welcome mignonette, 
which should have a place in every window 
garden, When the glory of summer has de. 
parted, and the flowers are fading, a few 
pots of dwarf chrysanthemums, and the new 
Japanese anemones, will keep the window 
bright until nearly Christmas. 

Cut flowers may be kept fresh and bloom- 
ing with very little trouble. In the first place, 
do not gick any flower, but cut it sharply from 
the stem with a knife or pair of scissors, 
Next, place the flower stalks in tepid water, 
in which you may drop one drop of ammonia 
(sal volatile). Renew the water (tepid) fre- 
quently, and at the same time apply the crop 
of sal volatile, and just cut the ends of the 
stalks off with sharp scissors. By these simple 
means a vase of flowers will remain gay for a 
long time. 

Ferns are at all times difficult plants to 
manage, as they require moisture without 
damp, and shade without darkness. When 
grown in pots they must have plenty of drain- 
age (crocks), so that the constant water requi- 
site does not stagnate at their roots. Ina 
room with gas the teuder varieties will never 
succeed, unless perpetually covered with a 
glass shade. A west window is better than 
a dark corner, as they need some portion of 
sunlight, especially in an English climate. 
What they delight in is a moist atmosphere, 
which in a sitting-room, heated and dried by 
lamps and fires, can only be afforded them vy 
constant watering and seclusion from the air 
of the room by means of a hand-glass ; while 
they are so interesting and beautiful that it 1s 
worth while to study their culture. 








SEASONABLE DRESS AND HOW 
TO MAKE IT. 





FIG. 5: 


SpRING—with its violent and sudden shane. 
its storms and sunshine, which eee i 
quickly as to render it most dificult to 


«what to wear,” even in our daily walks— 
is certainly the most treacherous and dangerous 
of all the seasons of the year. To young 
eople, full of movement and life, it is especi- 
ally so, as they more easily get overheated, 
and are more easily tempted to throw off 
winter clothing than their elders. A family 
hysician of more than usual common sense, 
psed to say in our hearing, years ago, that 
«flannel and merino underclothing should be 
left off on the 3oth of June and put on on the 
ist of July again,” showing that in his ex- 
»erienced mind the wearing of warm under- 
clothing must be the rule, not the exception. 
And so we advise all our young readers, even in 
summer, to wear some light-warm woollen 
material next the skin, and to adopt our old 
friend’s advice about the non-dismissal of it at 
anytimeintheyear. Wehave 
spoken before now on the 
importance of an even tem- 
perature being preserved all 
over the body, and the great 
advantage the new combined 
underclothing gives in this 
way especially. All under- 
petticoats that are heavy 
and ungored should now be 
altered or dismissed, and 
others substituted which are 
light, warm, and well gored, 
and possess a deep well-cut 
yoke. The present excellent 
fashion of short dresses bids 
fair to prevail for some 
time, and there is a simple 
and easy method of button- 
ing on a train below the 
flounce at the back, by 
which a morning dress can 
be turned into an evening 
dress with no trouble. Both 
dresses and sleeves, too, are 
wider, and so there is no 
need of endeavouring to 
preserve the ungainly, ugly 
fashion of extremely “tied 
back” skirts and skeleton 
arms, 

In the methods of making 
there is extreme latitude 
allowed, for every style of 
bodice is worn—the  polo- 
nalse, prettily draped, and 
buttoned or laced either at 
the back or the front; the 
Culrass bodice, and the coat 
todice, which will be worn 
much as it was last year, as 
a sufficient out-of-door cover- 
ing when the weather is 
warm enough. They are 
made in the same way, but 
the fronts are sometimes 
made in extremely long 
points, the back being something like a coat. 

The three-figure illustration shows the pre- 
sent way of making girls’ simple walking 
fostumes, At figs. 1 and 2 the first wears a 
dress of serge, trimmed with velveteen, the 
colour of the serge being a golden brown, 
called téte de faisan (pheasant’s head), the 
velveteen being of a darker shade, and the 
Woollen ball-fringe rather lighter, to match 
Ihe serge. This figure wears a draped polo- 
"alse, with a scarf of velveteen below the 
Waist, velveteen cuffs, and collar, and two 
leaf-shaped pieces of velveteen that fall below 
te polonaise over the two small flounces of 
ne skirt. The hat is of dark brown felt, with 
lighter of plush, and a feather tip of the 

ter shade of the dress. 

1§. 2 wears a dress of blue vigogne; the 
uiderskirt is of silk, or merino, with bands of 
ae |e overskirt, which is of vigogne, 
the ; n front, and is draped back on one side; 

odice has a plain long basque, edged with 
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galloon, and buttoned down the front; the 
hat of blue straw, with a trimming of grey- 
green leaves to suit the colour of the blue, and 
a plush lining of grey-green, which shows 
above the forehead, where the bonnet turns 
up. 
The third figure shows the new method of 
making the habit bodice this season. The 
fronts are pointed, the narrow basque being 
continued above the hips to the back, where 
it is pointed to match the front. 

Fig. 4 is a charming girl’s dress, which is 
especially adapted to the altering and re- 
making of old dresses. The material of the 
illustrated costume was a basket-woven beige, 
the bodice and sleeves being trimmed with a 
plaid material of silk and wool; the “ Black 
Watch” tartan, one of the new fancy 
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FIG. 2. 


French checks, being, any of them, very 
pretty. This idea may be carried out for the 
mending and making up of old black dresses ; 
the figured or checked material will then look 
best to be of old-gold and black, or red and 
black. The balayeuse, or kilting, should be 
either of old gold or red. 

The bonnet illustrated at fig. 5 is a small 
fancy straw, lined with a shaded silk, the 
strings being of the same. The flowers are 
those of the spring, which are peculiarly suited 
to the use of young girls—the daisy, the snow- 
drop, and the violet, to add a little colour to 
the group. 

The new spring colours must not be for- 
gotten. Yellows and browns, both together 
and alone, seem to be the favourite hues of 
the day, and a very pleasant mixture they 
prove. Then comes a lovely blue hue called 
saphir, which, with bleu de ciel and turquoise 
blue, will be much used all the summer. A 
beautiful red, called by many names, will 


FIG. 3. 
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be much worn; it resembles a cardinal, but is 
deeper and richer, and reminds one of the red 
which in those fierce and warlike days of the 
Franco-Prussian war the French introduced 
and named sang de Prusse, with questionable 
taste. Then there are greys and drabs, with- 
out number, and a beautiful dark hue called 
cassis, which is copied from the red currant 
and bears its French name. 

All kinds of straw bonnets are worn, and 
all descriptions of shapes. Many girls choose 
the “‘ grannie” bonnet, which was also worn 
last year, and, indeed, Miss Kate Greenaway’s 
pictures have pretty well used us to quaint old- 
fashioned poke shapes for young girls, and 
very pretty some of them look. There are 
plain white straws also, which exactly resemble 
some worn by our great-great-grandmothers, 
trimmed with a plain blue 
ribbon which almost makes 
them into the bonnet of 
the little charity girls, or the 
queer shape worn at the 
Foundling Hospital. 

Belts and bags of yellow 
leather and others of plush 
have been brought out for 
the use of young girls, and 
very useful and pretty they 
are. The fashion of wearing 
belts and buckles and 
gathered bodices is more 
becoming to young figures 
than to old ones, and they 
have one great advantage, 
they are easily made and 
fitted at home. 

Capes of several shapes 
are to be worn, the prettiest 
of the new ones being the 
“Mother Hubbard,” which 
is exactly like the top of 
the cloak of that name, 
cut off where the sleeves 
are put in, just at the elbow. 
The gathered top and the 
bow at the back with the 
high frill are all very grace- 
ful, and this cape, though 
small, gives much additional 
warmth in the chilly days 
of late spring. The cape 
and pointed hood of the 
Red River voyager and the 
Eskimo have also been 
copied for one of our new 
spring hoods, and very be- 
coming they are. ‘hese 
little capes are easily made 
at home, and are much 
newer than the sleeveless 
jackets which have been 
worn so long. 

Quantities of silk and 
thread gloves with many 
buttons are prepared for the spring and 
summer. For the benefit of those who do not 
know how to wash them, we will give an ex- 
cellent way: Place the gloves on the hands 
and wash the hands with borax water or 
white Castile soap, as if you were really 
washing the hands. Rinse in fresh water, 
and dry as much as possible with a towel, 
keeping the gloves on until they are about 
half dry. Then take them off carefully, and 
fold them up so that they may look as nearly 
like new gloves as possible. Lay them be- 
tween two clean towels, and press them under 
a weight. 

And now we must give a few lines to the 
important subject of taking care of the winter 
clothes that we are about to lay aside for the 
summer months. Furs must he shaken and 
well beaten with a small rod, so as to get 
all the dust and dirt out, as well as the 
eggs of the moth, which may be laid in them 
already. When this is done, pepper them 
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well with strong white pepper, and wrap them 
in linen, putting them away, if possible, in a 
tin box. 

In regard to winter clothing, it is abso- 
lutely needful that it should be put away 
clean, and well brushed and beaten, if it is to 
be preserved from moths. All the greasy 
and dirty spots should be taken out, and in 
folding up the utmost care should be taken. 
A tablespoonful of spirits of ammonia or of 
hartshorn added to a teacupful of boiling 
water, covered up and allowed to cool, is an 
excellent mixture for taking out grease. 
Apply with a bit of sponge or flannel before 
quite cool, rubbing the spot briskly, having 
first brushed the dust well out of it. Rinse 
with a little clean water, and rub dry witha 
piece of the same as the dress, if possible. 





Dry in the air, or ina sunny window. If the 
grease has not disappeared, go over again in 
the same manner, being careful to rub the 
same way as the nap of the materials. This 
recipe will take out grease, sweet or sticky 
spots, or anything that has not taken out the 
colour of the fabric. 


USEFUL HINTS. 


To FRESHEN BUTTER.—Melt the rancid 
butter into water with some coarsely-powdered 
animal charcoal, well sifted from dust; and 
then strain the butter through flannel. 

A Gcop Way or UsING OLp Lawn 
TENNIS BALLS.—When lawn-tennis balls get 
broken, and are no longer fit for lawn tennis, 
it is a very good plan to make bright-coloured 
covers for them, and send them to the child- 
ren’s hospitals. The covers, for which odds 
and ends of wool can be used, are easily made 
in crochet, the two halves being worked 
separately, then drawn over the ball and sewn 


or crochetted together. They are very quickly 


made, and when finished are capital playthings 
for children, and any cracks or holes in the 
balls are hidden by the covers. 


LET 


GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 


A SISTER'S JOURNEY. 


By Isasetra Fyviz Mayo. 





CHAPTER III. 


N those bitter days 

Ruth Venn first 
learned what it is to 
rise hungry from one’s 
breakfast, and put aside 
half of a dry roll for one’s 
supper. But she learned 
also, that while there is a 
part of one’s courage and 
spirit which ebbs when one 
is ill-fed and ill-lodged, 
there is another part which 
quietly settles down on the 
ancient rock, ‘‘Though God 
slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him.” And perhaps the 
one lesson was worth learning even at the price 
of the other. 

At last, when only pence remained in her 
purse, a white-haired old steward, who had 
stood listening and watching her as she 
timidly answered a busy captain’s disparaging 
questions, followed her up the companion 
ladder when the interview was over, and 
hinted that he knew of something which 
might suit her, if her requirements in the way 
of wage were as humble as her qualifications 
seemed to be. He knew the master of a small 
sailing vessel, just starting for Quebec, who 
wanted a young woman to look after a little 
girl during the voyage. She was his brother’s 
child, and both her parents were dead, the 
mother having recently died in England, and 
the master wanted to take his niece back to his 
own folk in the Canadian township. He was but 
poor himself, and could not afford to give 
much, but what he could give was safe, would 
be given at once, ‘down on the nail,” said 
the old steward, adding that he was a good 
God-fearing man, with whom he would trust a 
daughter of his own. 

Ruth’s heart leaped for joy. Not only had 
her plan succeeded, but she would be able to 
send her parents something before she went, 
which, beside materially aiding them, would 
cheer them with the assurance of her prospe- 
rity. She only felt more happy after she had 
seen the honest-looking grey-eyed captain and 
his pretty little niece. To her new master 
she told her simple story without disguising 
one fact. And after he had heard it he in- 
sisted on adding another pound to ‘the wage 
they had agreed between them, 

When Ruth had despatched her last letter 
to Convent-row, and saw the seaport fading 
from sight as the ship moved out to sea, she 
felt as if she had turned over the darkest page 
of her life. 

She did not mind the sea-sickness which 
prostrated her and her little charge for the 
first few days. The crew were kind and 
cheery to them both, and the mere rest was 
grateful to Ruth’s worn nerve and weary 
limbs. Nor did she fear much when the 
great storms came and the little ship seemed to 
toss here and there, like a feather in the wind. 
For herself she did not fear at all, but she 
could not help thinking of her father and 
mother at home, and of Harold in his dismal 
prison, and of her own incompleted task. But 
she presently remembered that if God took 
her from her work, then she left it in His 
hands. 

Lengthened horrors were to follow. The 
ship had suffered severely, and had got far 
out of her track. A dead rat was discovered 
in the water-tank, poisoning all the store of 
water, and putting them on the short allow- 
ance they could get from an apparatus which 
made sea-water fit for drinking, and which 
machine itself had suffered severely during the 
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storm. Norhad the decaying carcase been 
discovered soon enough to save the captain, 
who was.a great water drinker, from catch. 
ing a fever which quite incapacitated him 
for his duties and threatened to endan er 
his life. His little niece drooped and faded 
with fear and privation. Of the two mates, 
one had never made that voyage before, and 
the other soon showed himself a drunkard, 
quarrelsome and tyrannical in his cups, 
bringing out all that was evil and dan. 
gerous in the men under his rule. Ruth 
had to hear violent words and awful threats, 
and even to see fierce blows. It was true 
nobody hastened to show any unkindness to 
her and the child—unless, indeed, it was the 
drunken mate himself, who looked upon them 
as troublesome consumers of little luxuries 
he would have liked for himself. But Ruth 
began to see the evil that was in the men, 
and to discover the vile and brutal past which 
lay in the history of many of them. More 
than once she wondered if she could have 
undertaken this task had she foreseen all it 
involved ; but her brave heart only answered 
that if not, then she thanked God tha‘ we 
never know the dangers which beset our 
duties, till our duties are half done, and the 
dangers are passing. 

Still, for all her courage, she felt the dread- 
ful strain of a constant nameless terror —a 
constant watching for what would happen, 


-when whatever could happen was almost sure 


to be for the worse. And still the voyage 
seemed to draw no nearer to its end. And 
still the captain tossed in delirium, and still 
his little niece’s cheek wore paler and thinner 
day by day. 

Once—it was the first time for many weeks 
—they came for a moment within the ken of 
humanity. They passed another ship which, 
like their own, had got out of her track. Her 
captain and their mate hailed each other 
through their trumpets, but she was a faster 
sailer than their vessel, and they were soon 
left behind again. 

The weather was bitterly cold by this time, 
and Ruth was not very well provided against 
its inclemency. The captain grew rather 
better. It was true he remained as helpless 
as an infant, and could not have aided Ruth 
in any real danger. But the fever and 
delirium had passed, and he could reassure 
and soothe her and his niece, as a good man 
always can. 

They sighted land at last. But it was a 
gloomy and terrible land, not less forbidding 
than the waste of waters which had sur- 
rounded them so long. Ruth had never even 
heerd its name. The captain called it the 
Island of Anticosta. It showed no sign ol 
human habitation—nothing but a stretch of 
waving shore, here and there broken into low 
ravines, all dark with primeval pine and fir. 
The captain said there was no life upon It, 
except bears and wolves, and two French 
Canadians, set to keep a sort of watch-tower 
on its coast. et 

And while the ship was passing this 1n- 
kospitable shore another terrible storm arose. 
It was fiercer and wilder than any which Ahad 
befallen them yet—much fiercer and wil«er 
than those which had harassed them since 
the captain’s illness. And whether the pre- 
vious ones had partly disabled the ship of 
whether the mate’s management was unskilfl, 
this storm proved too much for the poor “ sca 
Gull,” and she was driven sideways and ran 
aground, and lay a helpless mass of hull anc 
splinters on the frowning shore of An ticosta, 
All got safely ashore except one sailor, whose 
body was washed up by the waves the next 
morning. For the night, they sheltered them- 
selves as best they could, burning te 
brushwood to make heat for themseis 
and to scare any wild things which might : 
prowling/about. Winter had now quite st 


in, and everywhere was white with snow. As 

: i aybreak the whole ty set 
soon as it was daybreak whole party se 
off to the watch-tower. The captain was still 
unable to walk, and was carried, turn about, 
by two of the men. The ship’s cook and car- 
penter took charge of the little girlh And 
everybody, even the drunken mate, now 
cowed and penitent, was ready with a helping 
hand for poor Ruth. She needed it sorely. 
Her feet were cut and frozen, and every limb 
was numb. ‘They had to walk many miles 
before they reached the lighthouse, and then 
it could offer few of the solaces they all 
required so terribly. True, there were safe 
shelter and fire, and a little tea and food, but 
no beds, no bath, no fit nourishment. And 
when, on the second day after her arrival, 
Ruth ventured to look beyond the narrow wall, 
and noticed some snow-covered mounds of 
earth, scattered here and there, she was not 
surprised to learn that these were the graves 
of travellers who had been shipwrecked there 
before them—feeble women or maimed sailors 
who had succumbed to the hardships of a 
shelter scarcely less cruel than the devouring 
sea itself. 

Ruth feared for the captain, the one human 
reliance she had. But it was not the captain 
who died. It was his little niece. Among 
the general haggardness and misery the 
rapidity of her fading had not shown as it 
would otherwise, and the sudden end startled 
everybody. She woke one morning, smiled in 
Ruth’s face, called her ‘Mother,’ and 
prattled of sunshine and flowers which nobody 
else could see. Half-an-hour later she was 
dead, and when Ruth saw the little still 
countenance, and knew she would never again 
hear the childish treble, she realised a new 
loneliness, and understood how much help we 
cet from those for whom we have to care, and 
how we are supported by that which Jeans 
on us. 

It was many days before they were released 
rom their solitary retreat by a vessel which 
wrought stores to the French watchmen. And 
during those days, with the little grave before 
their eyes, and danger and hardship of all 
kinds surrounding them on every hand, Ruth 
and the young captain learned to value each 
other. The dark background served to set 
forth the courage, and patience, and gentleness 
of both their characters. And though it may 
seem at first as if life had been cheated of its 
sweetest holiday by this grave and solemn 
courtship with its stern surroundings, yet might 
such easily serve as a rock whereon to found 
the sunny bowers of household bliss. 

Very light and easy seemed the privations 
of the short remainder of their journey, and 
soon after the New Year came in, they arrived 
a Quebec. Ruth walked up the steep streets 
like one in a dream, and alter the cramped 
cabins with their recent wreckage and dis- 
order, the strange lodging, poor enough, but 
heat and clean, seemed uncannily like her 
own old chamber in Convent Row. Woman- 
ike, perhaps, she walked to the little looking- 
glass to gaze upon her own countenance for 
the first time after she had won a good man’s 
love. She started. For a moment it seemed 
as if it was her mother’s face, as she could 
remember it in her infancy, which looked back 
upon her. The girlish bloom and shyness 

ad alike vanished. It was a resolute face 
row, with worn lines and steadfast eyes, and 
there were a few silver streaks among the 
golden hair, 
, But Ruth Venn did not forget that her 
rother and her brother's welfare had been the 
object of her journey, and that unless this was 
scomplished it would be a failure. This was 
oe ie work, which she must do by herself— 
: 4 urden which she must bear alone, though 
thy + pi hot reject any friendly grasp which 
ae strengthen her for the bearing. She 

ed down in a lonely lodging hard by the 


A SISTER'S FOURNEY. 


prison, and counted herself happy in finding 
work at which, with hard labour, she could 
earn her daily bread. 

Captain Kogers presently started off on a 
return voyage to England. He was to go up 
to Medmedham and see her parents and tell 
all the news. Ruth managed to scrape 
together a trifle to send by his hand—ihe 
merest trifle, which would not have been worth 
sending save by such a friendly bearer. And 


then he was gone, ard she was quite alone. 


—an unnoticed unit on the great strange 
continent. 

She often wondered afterwards how .she 
lived through those days. They only who have 
experienced times of inactive and helpless 
waiting after seasons of wild excitement can 
snore what she bore. Her work did not help 

er. 
were almost an aggravation, though she felt 
that the constant strain necessary to make 
both ends meet was a great blessing. She 
took long walks by plain and shore; she 
watched the magical transformation of the 
Canadian spring, she found out little children 
and garrulous old folks for whom she could do 
little services. But all her life afterwards it 
might have been noticed that Ruth Venn 
always took up the suffering and sorrowful at 
the point where most consolers let them drop. 

‘‘The storm uses up our strength and the 
after-calm demands it,” she sometimes said, 
years after, when, as a sailor’s wife, many 
of her figures of speech were borrowed from 
a seafaring life. 

She met Harold at his prison gate, and the 
two went off together to one of the townships 
near Montreal, where Captain Rogers had 
some kinsfolk who, on his recommendation, 
were willing to be kind to the strangers with- 
out asking too many questions. Homely 
work was found for Harold, wood-cutting, 
apple gathering, and such like wholesome 
occupations, which led him among simple, 
honest men who did not stir the old vanities 
nor graze the old wound. Tenderly and faith- 
fully did the sister watch over the brother. 
But there was many a time when her influence 
would have failed and her ministrations have 
been thrust aside, but for the fact which 
touched all that was good in the lad, and 
which his evil genius could neither ignore 
nor deny—that for his sake she had taken her 
life in her hand, and dared the worst dangers 
which women dread. 

While her story is being thus told Ruth 
Venn is seated by her own hearth ina plea- 
sant timbered house in Sherbrooke, Canada. 
She is Ruth Rogers now, and ker life is free 
from all anxieties and sorrows, except those 
of a woman who never sees half enough of a 
dear husband whose heart dwells at home 
while he roams the stormy seas. She is not 
lonely in her little home, for her father and 
mother have ventured out to the new country 
long, long ago. Old Job rather liked to re- 
new the adventures of his youth, and his wife 
yearned for her children, and felt that it was 
better for all that she should go to them than 
that they should return to her. 

And Harold is doing well. And when one 
sees how the giddy prodigal, who might so easily 
have become the branded outcast, is grown into 
the steady thriving man, with a kind word and 
a helping hand for everybody, though with a 
curious gravity which seems always struggling 
with the natural gaiety of his disposition, one 
feels what miracles may be wrought in this 
world, and how very near the Kingdom of God 
might be, if there was more of that force of 
love which beareth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. 


The regular hours of silent stitching. 
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VARIETIES. 





BURIED BIRDs. 


When he tries to work I tease him. 

We played with rushes in the field over the 
brook (2). 

Tea gleefully despatched they parted. 

In his wanderings he encountered startling 
adventures (2). 

How long ago? O, several hours (2). 

She is never smart in the week. 

Two hard-working fishermen together on 
the beach (2). 

I caught these birds all in nets spread at 
night. 


Tue Clan oF THE SmITHS.—The clan 
of the Smiths is calculated to number up- 
wards.of a quarter of a million, being repre- 
sented in England by one in every seventy- 
three of the entire population. 


BuRIED IsLANDs. 


The friar ran as hard as he could, but even 
then came in last. 

Are you mad, Ag? As careless as ever, I 
declare ! 

I did this sum at random I admit. 

We remember mud all about the place. 

No, neighbour, bonnets will never go out. 

The cub and its mother were borne off in 
triumph. ; 

No, a minor cannot, but a major can, * 
believe. j 

This is a nice landing for games: 


WISE SAYINGS FROM CHINA. 


In Confucius, the great teacher and law- 
giver of China, we: have an intensely earnest 
man, whose words have kept alive throughout 
that vast empire a reverence for the past and 
a sense of duty that have made the Chinese 
the most orderly and most moral people on 
the face of the earth, however true it may be 
that to “the mighty hopes that make us men ”’ 
they are still strangers. Hereare a few ofthe 
sayings, handed down for over two thousand 
years, of this famous sage :— 

Regard faithfulness and sincerity as first 
principles. 

A good manis serene; a bad man always 
in fear. 

To see what is right and not to do it is want 
of courage. 

He who offends against Heaven has none to 
whom he can pray. 

I will not grieve at men’s not knowing me; 
I will grieve that I do not know men. 

If in the morning you have hez:rd the voice 
of celestial reason, in the evening you will be 
fit to die. 

He who devotes himself to the study of the 
true and the good with perseverance and with- 
out relaxation derives therefrom great satis- 
faction. 

When we see men of worth we should think 
of equalling them: when we see men of a 
contrary character we should turn inwards 
and examine ourselves. 


ANSWER TO DovusLtrE ACROSTIC V. 
(P: 471). 
DUKEDOM 
oO R E 
LAVENDER 
GARIBALDI 


E O 
LAT rtwn 
L E E 
E F T 


YARMOUTH 


ANSWERS TO BuRIED  Fasutou: 
CREATURES (p. 462). — Goblin, centaur, 
dragon, satyr, gnome. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAFER, 


HOW TO PLAY THE CONCERTINA, 


THE concertina was invented by the late Sir 
Charles Wheatstone about the year 1830. Itisa 
treble instrament, and the compass when first 
brought out was about three octaves from— 


but now con- < 
9 certinas are r= 
= manufac- oe 
—————  fured with a —— 
—_~ «compass of 6 
F to four octaves PF to 


with a complete chromatic scale. 


The disposition of the notes is different from 
any other instrument. All those in spaces are 
on the right hand side, and those on lines 
on the left. There are four rows of keys 
on either side. The two middle rows are 
the natural notes, and the two outer rows 
sharps and flats. 

One great charm of the concertina is 
the power it possesses of sustaining the 
sound and also of increasing or diminish- 
ing and otherwise modulating the tone, 
thereby giving great beauty to the whole 
performance. It is capable of producing 
many beautiful tones, harmonies and effects 
that are peculiar to it, besides possessing 
the quality of performing all music that 
has been written for flute and oboe, and, 
with very few exceptions, all violin music, 
being equally adapted to the most expres- 
sive passages and rapid execution. 

The arrangement of the keys enables 
performers to play extended harmonies 
without having to stretch the hand. Pas- 
sages in thirds are quite easy on the con- 
certina, and those in sixths, eighths, and 
tenths, are, with a moderate amount of 
practice, comparatively easy. 

The tones of the concertina blend very 
effectively with other instruments, and, 
although it has not yet been adopted in 
orchestras, it is (considering how long it 
takes to establish a new instrument) won- 
derful how many important works have 
been written for the concertina. Con- 
certos, quintettes, quartettes, trios, sonatas, 
and smaller pieces have been written by 
Molique, Silas, Macfarren, Benedict, Re- 
gondi, &c., &c., besides numerous arrange- 
ments from operas. 

During the last few years instruments have 
been made that rarely require tuning. This 
isa great boon to those who play the con- 
certina. Amateurs sometimes complain that 
pianos are seldom to be found the same pitch 
as the concertina. That is easily obviated by 
having some tuning forks the required pitch, 
and requesting the tuners to keep the pianos 
to it, instead of letting them gradually get 
flatter and flatter, as is usually the case. This 
would also be the means of keeping the pianos 
in better order. 

Concertinas are usually tuned to Broad- 
wood’s medium pitch, which is not by any 
means high. 

It is better to commence learning the 
concertina sitting down, even if after a time 
the standing attitude should be preferred. The 
left side of the instrument should rest on the 
knee, drawing and pressing the bellows with 
the right hand only. To assist those who 
prefer a standing position, a ribbon is sus- 
pended from the instrument round the neck 
of the performer. It is very desirable not to 
depend too much on the little finger rests fixed 
to the side of the instrument, as in the more 
difficult music the little fingers are often re- 
quired to move and play equally with the 
others, 


By RICHARD BLAGROVE. 


The thumbs should be sufficiently through 
the straps to get a firm hold. It is very im- 
portant that the inner part of the wrist near 
the ball of the thumb should be kept easily 
against the instrument, leaving the fingers 
quite in readiness to play. 

The bellows is guided by the thumbs. It 
is important to acquire a good hold of the 
instrument in that way, it being very often as 
necessary to almost prevent the bellows from 
moving as it is to use it freely. The vibrators 
varying in size according to the depth of sound, 
the upper and smaller notes naturally require 
very much less air than the lower ones. During 
my great experience in teaching I have always 





found that if the wrists are allowed to curve 
outwards a bad tone is produced, because the 
management of the bellows is lost. The 
fingers should be kept as close as possible to 
the studs or notes, which in all cases must be 
firmly pressed down, the modulation of tone 
being obtained by the proper management of 
the bellows. 

The required sound is obtained by pressing 
down one or more studs or stops with the 
fingers, and drawing out the bellows, brt no 
force must be used, otherwise discc:dant 
sounds will be produced, and the instrument 
may be injured. The bellows is moved back- 
wards and forwards by the right hand, and it 
should be moved steadily, and as much as 
possible in a straight line, taking care not to 
turn or twist the instrument. 

It is preferable to draw out the belles to 
the full extent, and then return it without 
making a break in the sound. Above all, 
avoid changing in the middle of phrases, but 
study the changes the same as for taking 
breath in singing. The best places for chang- 
ing the bellows are at the end of phrases ard 
during rests. On commencing the study of 
the concertina produce the tones rather softly, 
which will give a power and feeling to the 
handling, which would otherwise be lost if the 
player forced the bellows. 


In performing loud, soft, slurred, or staccato 
passages, it 1s requisite to press the notes well 
down, all the variations of tone being accom. 
plished by the management of the bellows 
In staccato passages the notes must be struck 
sharply, only raising the finger slightly above 
the notes. In order to slur a passage kee 
the note pressed firmly down with one fin a 
until the other finger is ready to press the 
next note, causing a smooth or gliding move. 
ment, always avoiding any pause or break 
between. 

The tremolo on the concertina is the same 
as that of the violin, violoncello, and guitar 
and is accomplished by pressing the ncte 

firmly with the finger, the vibration or 
quivering being caused by the shaking of 
the hand and xot by the motion of the 
bellows, as is generally practised. The tre. 
molo is one of the greatest beauties in a 
performance, depending both upon the 
taste and judgment as well as the skill of 
the performer; but a thorough knowledge 
of it canonly be acquired through the aid 
of a master. 

A most valuable rule to adopt from the 
commencement is to play entirely without 
looking for the notes on the concertina. 

If harsh tones are at any time produced, 
it is the fault of the player, not of the 
instrument. With very moderate artistic 
skill the tone should always be melodious. 

The popular idea some years since was 
that the concertina was a very easy instru- 
ment to learn; I am glad to add that a 
great number of amateurs have studied 
the concertina as carefully as they would 
any other instrument, and play very beau- 
tifully. 

I think I may say that no instrument 

' suffers more from bad playing than the 

concertina. One reason for this is that it 

is unfortunately tolerably easy to pick out 
tunes; meanwhile the picker is tugging at 
the bellows, producing most excruciating 
noises, sustaining sounds which could only 
be bearable by their brevity, and causing 
any friends within earshot sincerely to 
wish that the concertina had never been 
invented. If people would remember 
always to press the studs firmly, and 
only allow the bellows to move sufficiently to 
produce the sound, all the harsh tones 
would be avoided; they do not belong to 
the use of the concertina but to the abuse 
of it. 

A very important point in music is accent ; 
without it a performance otherwise perfect 
becomes monotonous. It is one of the greatest 
difficulties on the concertina to accentuate 
properly, owing to the hands being occupied 
in drawing and pressing the bellows and the 
side movement of the fingers. There is no 
fear of making too much accent, provided it 
be made in the right place. 

There are many charming effects producea 
with different kinds of concertinas: tenor, 
bass, and double-bass, to take the string 
parts of the viola, violoncello, and double- 
bass. 

These are very useful to those amateurs who 
have not the courage or time to study stringed 
instruments. A very fair rendering of classical 
chamber music can thus be given, in which 
ladies can take part. 

When the concertina is held on the knee 
care must be taken that the folds are quite 
clear from any portion of the dress. a 

There is usually a tendency to lower Re 
bellows in drawing it out. It is mush bette 
to keep it as straight as possible. 
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By the Author of “The White Cross and Dove of Pearls,” “ Selina’s Story,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
RANDOM SHOTS. 


“Qu, dearCatharine!”’ said Mrs.Townsly 
to her eldest daughter, ‘‘ whatever shall 
I do when the time comes for you to 
leave me? It may seem selfish, but I 
dread to think of it, for the increase of 
work and responsibility it will bring. 
That’s the worst of girls like you. Just 
as a mother begins to feel the comfort 
there is in having a grown-up daughter, 
she finds to her discomfiture that you will 
soon be leaving her for a home of your 
own. I suppose it can’t be helped, but 
it’s a trial nevertheless.”’ 

“Such things will occur in the best 
regulated families,’’ said Catharine, de- 
murely. ‘‘ Still, mamma, 
‘sufficient to the dayisthe 
evil thereof.’ It will be at 
least a year before I can 
be married. If the young 
girl we have 
taken in the 
kitchen _—irre- 
mains, I may 
bring her on to 






















































































































































































































































































































































































take Sarah’s place, for she promises 
splendidly. Eleanor is growing up; a 
few months, it is to be hoped, will see her 
through the last of these precious 
examinations, and when she 
is free from them she may 
see the necessity of shaping 
a different course to the one 
she has held since she left 
school.”’ 

Miss Townsly spoke in 
quick staccato tones, and 
the sentences seemed to 
come from her imperative 
little lips in such rapid suc- 
cession as to leave 
no breathing 
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” 
“IT’S A SHAME TO BOTHER YOU, ELEANOR, WHEN YOU’VE SUCH LOTS TO DO. 


Her mother sighed, ‘Oh, 
don’t remind me that there’s Eleanor tc 
She hates domestic 
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duties, and as for this being her last 
exam., every one she has ever gone 
in for was to be the last. If she is 
plucked she will worry herself to death 
over it andtry again. If she succeeds, 
she will think she may go in for the 
tripos. { wouldn’t care, but everything 
must give way before it, and it’s a mercy 
if her health doesnot, irretrievabiy. She 
looks languid and listless enough.”’ 

‘Yes, it’s a thousand pities she is so 
ambitious,’’ said Catharine. ‘‘I believe 
if a scholarship was promised in Sans- 
krit, Eleanor would imagine she might 
get a Sanskrit cram, and try.”’ 

“Tt is in vain to remonstrate,’’ re- 
joined her mother; ‘‘ but it’s little use 
she will be. to me—that I can see very 
plainly.”’ + 

The tone in which, Mrs. Townsly said 
this was tried. A young lady who had 
been sitting within the folding doors of 
the conservatory lifted: herself up slowly 
from her stooping position. From her 
heavy eyes two sudden, unexpected 
tears had fallen on the map where she 
was tracing the numerous tributaries of 
the broad American rivers. She had 
but just woke up to the fact that her 
presence was unsuspected, but in proudly 
walking out of hearing she walked into 
sight. She was an interesting-looking 
girl, and lady-like in appearance, 
though she might with advantage have 
paid a little more attention to her toilet 
that morning. 

No wonder either that her mother 
was uneasy about her health. She was 
thin and haggard; her step was slow 
and undecided, and her head bent for- 
ward or to one side as if the slight, 
supple neck were unable to bear its 
weight. A profusion of dark hair, left 
loose about her neck and shoulders, gave 
her, with her small face, the appearance 
of being all leaf and no flower. 

Yet Eleanor had never anything the 
matterwich her. The flush on her cheek 
in the evening, and the brightness of 
her eye, were proofs of how well she felt, 
even if such signs were wanting in the 
morning. Occasionally, during the last 
year, she had been taken to a doctor, 
and he had given her a tonic; but Dr. 
Downes, with all his wisdom, could 
hardly keep a young lady in health who 
sat up at nights poring over books until 
the letters swam before her aching eyes, 
and who never with good will exercised 
any part of her physical system but the 
already overtaxed brain. 

This she goaded on as relentlessly as 
the most merciless slave-owner could 
have goaded on his slave; and well for 
her if, like a maddened slave, the ill- 
used brain did not turn round upon her 
and exact a terrible révenge. 

When she had retired, Mrs. Townsly 
expressed her regrets for the words she 
had overheard. 

‘‘T have long given up contending 
with the poor child, for I see she must 
follow her own bent; but, whatever I 
might say to her, I shouldn't like her to 
think she was the subject of unkind 
remark.,”’ 

**No,’’ said Catharine, ‘it would do 
no good; though I often wonder at her 
indifference to the criticisms of the 
boys. She was once so sensitive to 
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what Frederic might say; now she re- 
gards him as a kind of reference-book, 
or Universal Preceptor. When she has 
got what she wants out of him, he com- 
plains that she dismisses him as coolly 
as she would put a book back into the 
librany.’’ 

‘It all comes of being so absorbed. 
I suppose she cannot help herself. She 
was horn to be a scholar, but she was 
a much pleasanter and more companion- 
able girl before she imbibed this rage 
for attainments, and delighted in good 
reading and conversation, and, as it 
seemed to me, more in learning for its 
own sake.”’ 

Havingreached her own little sanctum, 
Eleanor sat down, with her elbows on 
her writing-table, and gave rein to the 
reflections that her mother’s remarks 
upon her had awakened. 

‘No one understands me,’’ she said, 
bitterly. ‘‘ They all amuse themselves 
at my expense, or are altogether intole- 
rant ofme. They say that I am indif- 
ferent, but do not know how I am 
wounded by ¢hezr indifference. It is 
natural mamma should be full of Catha- 
rine’s engagement to Mr. Lovell; but 
for a long time now a new crochet 
pattern of Catharine’s has been of far 
more moment to her than any of my 
most cherished schemes. If I am of no 
good to her I am treated accordingly ; 
but why am I so rated? Simply 
because I’m not head over ears in 
domestic management, or busying my- 
self from morning till night in altering 
dresses and..bonnets, or in caricaturing 
patterns borrowed from the papers. 
No one who is working for an object 
can help appearing selfish ; but, if 
‘knowledge is power,’ I am _ only 
preparing to be useful in the future 
—how, events must determine. If I 
had to earn my own living it would 
be plain enough, and there would be no 
censure. What a pity it is that the 
ideas of a woman’s mission in the world 
should be limited to vulgar cares and 
trifling services in the narrow circle of 
her home, or to parochial benefactions, 
which would be quite as well looked -to 
without her as with. When I was a 
mere child, studying for the junior 
Cambridge, every one encouraged me; 
but now that I am on full stretch for 
higher honours, even mamma _ looks 
coldly on me, and must speak of me to 
Catharine as an unmitigated ‘ne’er-do- 
weel,’*’ 

It is hard not to be able to command 
a spot to be miserable in: at that 
moment the housemaid tapped at the 
door, and Eleanor was reminded that it 
was the day for that functionary’s per- 
formances in her bedroom. In despair 
sne betook herself to the breakfast- 
room, but, unable to concentrate her 
mind upon her studies, because of the 
personal grievance that had taken.pos- 
session of it, she resumed her angry 
meditation, relieving the egotism thereof 
by recalling all she had heard on the 
subject of woman’s rights, or, rather, 
woman’s wrongs. So oocupied, it was 
not difficult for her to convince herself 
that she bade fair to be one of the most 
deeply-injured of the sex. 

There are some lines 


in ‘* Aurora 


Leigh’ which are quite afrogos of the! 
conclusion to which Eleanor came oq! 
the subject of woman’s work :— ! 


“* By the way, 
The works of women are symbolica! : 
We sew, sew, prick our fingers, dull our 
sight, 
Producing what? A pair of slippers, 
sir, 
To put on when you’re weary—cr a stool 
To stumble over and vex you. . . 
Orelse,at best, a cushion where you lean 
And sleep, and dream of something we 
are not, 
But would be for yoursake. Alas! alas! 
This hurts most—this, that after all we 
are paid 
The worth of our work, perhaps.” 


But the fair Aurora did not find much 
satisfaction in the toil of acquisition to 
which her blue stocking aunt had com- 
pelled her, since she likened it to the 
water-torture. Sheneither thought her- 
self better nor wiser for having— 


‘Learnt the royal genealogies 
Of Oviedo, the internal laws 
Of the Burmese empire; by how many 
feet 
Mount Chimborazo outsoars Teneriffe ; 
What navigable river joins itself 
To Lara, and what census of the yeer 
five 
Was taken at Klagenfurt.”’ 


And Eleanor might have to find that the 
knowledge she was acquiring could not 
all be massed into so much power. 

Aurora Leigh was a genius, and to 
geniuses is excused a little impatience 
of scholastic drudgery. What they learn 
is to them what the mulberry-leaf is to 
the silkworm; but our heroine was nv 
genius, nor did she mistake herself for 
one. She might graduate into a learned 
lady, a das bleu, but she would never be 
a strong, original thinker, or even a 
woman of versatile talent. And, indeed, 
in the opinion of her friends her faculties 
were being benumbed and cramped for 
want of fuller play ; while in her opinion 
she was enlarging her powers, in theirs 
she was narrowing them. Now it must 
be confessed that for all Eleanor’s anger, 
it sometimes dawned upon her that the 
balance of reason might be on their side; 
and this morning, while she pondered 
what arguments she could find in her 
own justification, a voice within her was 
suggesting unwelcome answers to them 
all. 

She would not willingly admit that the 
voice was the voice of conscience, for 
Eleanor knew that conscience was, 4s 
an old writer says, God’s vicezerent in 
the soul, wherefore its dictates must be 
obeyed ; but let it be the voice of con- 
science or no, she could not hinder it 
from being heard. 

And now she was asked for the real 
motive of all this application. Was her 
heart set on extended usefulness, or on 
the distinction that success must bring ¢ 
-—a distinction much less rated by her 
family now than at the outset seemed 
possible. 

And how could any success compen- 
sate her for becoming a cypher in the 
home circle? No matter what was to 
be done s#e was never asked to do it. 
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while if even Sarah found herself ‘‘ over- 
set,’’as she phrased it, she would make 
rhe to tell Miss Catharine. What would 
necome of the house and of her delicate 
mamma when Catharine was married ? 
Eleanor brightened as she remembered 
that she might then take a rest from 
hooks and throw herself into the gap,— 


“And utilise all this hardly acquired 
knowledge ?”’ 


She didn’t see what niche it would 
fnd in the household economy. Very 
little of it would be wanted, and she 
started as it occurred to her how defi- 
cient she was in household matters. She 
knew nothing of the mysteries of store- 
room and linen-press, of wine-cellar and 
meat-safe. She wouldn’t know how to 
order a dinner, or choose a chicken in 
themarket. She couldn’t show a servant 
where she was wrong if mistakes 
occurred, nor judge of the time that 
any household task should take in its 
accomplishment. But Catharine did, 
and had long relieved her mother of all 
but a nominal responsibility. 

Mrs. Townsly had apologised for 
Eleanor by saying that she had no adap- 
tation jor such duties. But then Catha- 
rine had not found them easy at first. 
She had acquired her knowledge by 
using her powers of observation, in lack 
of the instruction she ought to have had. 
She had never been above learning from 
inferiors, and she had practised and per- 
severed in habits of order, early rising, 
watchfulness over others, and self-denial, 
till they had become a second nature. 
it was only her just reward, then, that 
ier mother should feel in losing her that 
she was losing the one out of her family 
whose absence must create the greatest 
blank. Eleanor could not but acknow- 
ledge that it was, and when she thought 
of Catharine’s duties as devolving upon 
her she felt perfectly dismayed. Never 
did the sum of little sacrifices, and the 
occupation of little fragments of time in 
little acts that would be noticed only in 
omission, seem to her so great as now. 
She knew that she could not step into her 
sister’s place at her pleasure; she had 
no fitness for it. 

“But why shoulda human being’s time, 
even for the sake of others, be consumed 
in such material work and such uncon- 
sidered trifles?’’ she asked bitterly. 
“Ah, if I had the ordering of things, 
society should go back to a much plainer 
style of living. I would banish a lot of 
‘he superfluous, inartistic ornamental. 
: Would have plain meals plainly served, 
‘nd there should be no elaborate anti- 
macassars on chairs, or-rug-work on 
fender stools. The en graving, the draw- 
‘ng, the vase filled with flowers, should 

€my style of decoration.’’ 
et to this the persistent voice re- 
Plied that rarely were the flowers in the 
Vase of her altanging. 

_ Even this small service of the beauti- 
the eee performed by her mamma or 

: by ap Catharine. 

““ uiis moment entered the youngest 
°y, Harry, 

—_ oe you're here, I thought Catharine 
» he exclaimed, in a disappointed 


tone, « BD 
het, Eleamo Sou Know where I shall find 
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“She went out a quarter of an hour 
ago. Isaw her pass down the garden- 
walk.”’ 

‘“What a bother!’’ he exclaimed, 
beating a quick retreat. 

“Harry !”’ called Eleanor. 

“Well, what ?’’ he returned to ask. 

“What did you want Catharine for?’’ 

“Only an elastic sewing in. my cap. 
The wind’s high; I can’t keep it on. 
Such a nuisance! ”’ 

‘*And could no one put you an elastic 
in your cap but Catharine ?’’ exclaimed 
Eleanor, as she reached out her hand 
for it. 

“Oh! I knew you could; but you 
always say you’re ‘engaged,’ and ‘ not 
just now.’ It’s a shame to bother 
you, Eleanor, when you’ve such lots 
to do,’’ he added, as he saw the look 
of pain that passed over her face, and 
saw, too, that she had been crying. 

‘“‘No, it’s no shame, Harry. An 
elastic is soon sewn in. The question is 
where to find one. T’lllook in mamma’s 
work-basket.”’ 

“Mrs. Townsly supplied her with a 
piece, and the boy’s bright look when he 
thanked her, mingled with an unmis- 
takable expression of surprise, went to 
Eleanor’s heart, convicting her of more 
lost opportunities for sowing little seeds 
of kindness than she could bear to look 
upon. But a feather will show where 
the wind blows from, and a wise mariner, 
by knowing’ the quarter it is in, knows 
how to take the tide and accommodate 
his course. ‘ 

It is possible that Eleanor may alter 
hers if she sees that it is better for her 
to do so. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF A YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPER, AND HOW SHE 
OVERCAME THEM. 

By Bora Horr. 


HE time for Mar- 
garet’s déte noir, 
the dreaded spring 
cleaning, had now 
indeed come; had 
it been longer de- 
ferred, its name 
would hardly have 
been applicable, 
for the spring was 
passing swiftly 
away. 

Margaret had 
borne in mind Mrs. 
Trent’s advice not 
to begin to clean 
till fires were done 
with; but a very 
coldand latespring 
indicated that 

fires would be necessary for some time to 

come, so that lady advised her no longer to 
put off the evil day, though, when practicable, 
fires should be given up first. 

Having kept her house as clean as possible, 
taking every room and passage in turn, so 
that no part had been neglected, she felt 
justified in departing from the time-honoured 
custom of having a thorough upset. It is 
always necessary, however, even in a house 
the daily or weekly cleaning of which is 
rigorously performed, to have a sort of ‘ wash 
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and brush up”; for, in the cleanest house, 
the summer sun, penetrating into every corner 
and cranny, will, discover a kind of dingy air, 
the result of long days of fog, and damp, and 
smoke. 

Margaret’s first step was to turn out all the 
cupboards and drawers in the house. Each 
drawer as it was emptied was carried out into 
the little yard at the back of the house, and 
thoroughly brushed out, then relined with 
large sheets of paper, which Margaret had 
bought for the purpose, before being brought 
back into its place. 

As the cupboards could not be treated in 
quite the same way, a dust sheet was. spread 
at the bottom and in front of them, and Betsy, 
armed with a dusting brush, swept down the 
walls and every corner, while Margaret was 
looking over the contents. When both those 
operations were finished, everything was put 
back that was not condemned as rubbish, ot 
which a wonderful stock seemed to have accu- 
mulated during Margaret’s short reign. 

The crétonne chair-covers and bedroom 
hangings were next looked over, two or three 
dirty.ones sent to be cleaned, and a note 
made of the fact that directly the cleaning 
was over two new covers must be made for 
two drawing-room chairs to replace the very 
shabby ones, which would just do to cover the 
old chairs in the boys’ bedroom. 

The window blinds next called for attention. 
All the upper rooms of the house were fitted 
with white ones, whilr the sitting-rooms had 
venetian blinds. The bright sunshine showed 
very plainly that the white linen was getting 
very dirty, and Joanna had told Margaret 
that washing it did not answer, as it always 
hangs badly after that process. But, as Mar- 
garet was cherishing a scheme for wonderful 
improvement in the drawing-room, she was 
loth to spend the money on anything so unin- 
teresting as new blinds. Sheconcluded, how- 
ever, that it was imperative to get them for 
the two front rooms; but for the back of the 
house she simply took them off the rollers and 
turned them top to bottom; the upper parts, 
being rolled up all day, were hardly soiled at 
all, and looked quite nice and fresh. 

Another day was devoted to the book-cases, 
and the labour of that devolved almost en- 
tirely upon Margaret. She allowed Betsy to 
help her at first, but found her simple mind 
quite incapable of perceiving the advantage of 
putting a magazine for 1880 next to one for 
1879; nor could she understand why volumes 
of poetry, history, and science should not 
be all put upon the shelves indiscriminately. 

«Sure, Miss Margaret,” she said, ‘mine 
looks the best, if you’ll excuse me saying so, 
for I’ve put all the green books together, and 
you’ve got the colours all mixed up anyhow.” 

She was very useful, however, in dusting the 
books. Clapping them together to shake off 
the dust was an operation which she thoroughly 
enjoyed, and made such a noise over that 
Margaret, who was getting a violent headache 
with the repeated bangs, was compelled to go 
away and leave her alone to clap in peace, 
though sh¢ knew the books would be in a 
state of hopeless chaos on her return. 

In this way every department of the house 
was looked over and examined, but Margaret 
wisely determined to postpone the shaking of 
carpets, and all the other branches of cleaning 
which tend most to the discomfort of the 
household, till they should all be away for 
their summer holiday. 

When all else was done, the winter curtains 
were taken down, shaken, brushed with a soft 
curtain brush, and stowed away on the top shelf 
of thelinen press. They were replaced by cream- 
coloured lace ones in the drawing-room, as that 
colour keeps clean much longer than white, and 
in the dining-room by plain book-muslin edged 
with a frill, and looped back with a broad band 
of ribbon. 
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Margaret could not but be amused at 
Betsy’s utter want of thought in sweeping a 
room. She had never before happened to 
witness this performance, and was amazed to 
see her maid begin to sweep just inside the 
100m, and sweep away from the door, leaving 
the comers till the last, when she would rake 
out of them all, or as much as she could get, 
ofthe dust she had just swept in. As she 
frequently left the windows shut during the 
performance, the result of all her labour was 
simply that the dust flew up from the carpet, 
and settled on the sheets with which the fur- 
niture was covered, till they, in their turn, were 
hastily taken off, when it was shaken back on 
to the floor again. By this process the dust 
was perhaps more evenly distributed over the 
room than it had been before, but certainly 
none of it was entirely removed. 

The morning’s dusting was conducted in 
much the same way, simply being a flapping 
of dust from one place to another. 

Betsy was astonished at her own stupidity 
when it was pointed out to her, and saw at 
once the wisdom of brushing from the corners 
iato the middle of the room first, when a good 
deal of the dust and flue could be collected 
in the dust-pan and thrown into the fire. The 
advantages of the wide open windows were so 
evident that they hardly needed pointing out. 
Margaret advised her also, instead of hastily 
dragging off the dust sheets, to fold them over 
carefully sothat the dust which had beenallowed 
to settle on them should not be shaken off again, 
and then to carry them straight out into the 
yard and shake them there. In finishing the 
room, all possible articles were quickly wiped 
over with a slightly damped cloth, that being, 
as Margaret had often observed, the only way 
of really removing dust. Those which would 
not bear this treatment were done in the 
ordinary way, only that she insisted upon its 
being performed carefully, so as to, as far as 
possible, collect the dust into the duster, which 
was then shaken outside, instead of being 
slapped about iia the usual style. 

‘* Well, miss,” said Betsy, ‘‘it do seem so 
simple when you just point it out to me, 
but then I never can think on these things 
unless I’m showed.” 

And Margaret felt thankful for a servant 
who did not mind being “showed.” Another 
perplexity had lately been about the manage- 
ment of the linen press. This was placed in 
a small room, the rest of which was used for 
a box-room. Being against the outside wall 
of the house, it was somewhat damp, and now 
and then a few spots of mildew on the linen 
would fill Margaret with dismay, especially as 
she felt powerless to prevent this evil. A 
letter from Joanna in answer to one telling of 
her difficulties contained some suggestions :— 

‘Tt is indeed a great trouble to have a damp 
linen press. Do you remember how capital 
mine is? Of course ours being a new house 
we have many nice arrangements that you do 
not meet with in old houses, and amongst 
them, our linen press is heated by a hot- 
water pipe from the kitchen. I cannot tell 
you what a comfort it is. 

“Tn your case I should recommend you to 
have everything thoroughly dried and aired 
before putting away; take the linen straight 
fromthe fire to its place in the press. Then 
on any bright clear day you should open 
the doors of the cupboard, and also the 
window and door of the room in which it 
stands, so as to get a draught of air passing 
through. But never do this if there is any 
feeling of moisture in the air, that would cause 
further harm. 

‘If the things feel damp now, take them 
all out and spread them in the sun if possible, 
or before a good fire, and leave the press doors 
open wide for a couple of days, then replace 
the contents and start fresh on my plan of 
airing everything before putting away; if you 
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do this, I think you will not be troubled with 
mildew again. 

“ To ensure using the linen in proper order, 
you should put the articles as they come from 
the wash, week by week, at the bottom of the 
pile, then of course you take from the top, 
and there can be no using out of turn. 

‘I should paste the inventory of the house 
linen inside the press door if I were you, so 
that it cannot possibly be lost again. 

“Tf any tablecloths are really too far worn 
for use you might perhaps get a piece out of 
the middle large enough for a sideboard cloth, 
or at any rate for fish napkins. 

““Apropos of napkins, you know that 
Arthur is very particular about having his 
potatoes quite hot, and yet it is impossible to 
keep the cover on the dish or they become 
sodden. Well now, I always have them 
brought to table folded in a napkin in the 
dish, then when you take one you just raise 
the napkin with the spoon; it keeps them 
beautifully hot, and dries them as well. 

“I should think none of your white cur- 
tains will require mending if you repaired 
them before putting away last autumn; but 
if at any future time they need it, let Betsy 
rinse the starch out, and then mend them 
before they are sent to be got up. If any are 
too far gone for repairs they will be useful for 
many purposes: the large pieces will make 
short blinds for the back windows, and the small 
pieces are useful for tying up herbs and spices 
when making soup—for straining, and so on. 

“ Possibly it may not occur to you when 
putting away the winter blankets that they 
are highly attractive to moths; they are more 
likely to be attacked than almost anything, so 
do not forget to put plenty of camphor bags 
between them. 

“You asked me in your last how to preserve 
eggs for winter use. Ihave never been able to 
buy them sufficiently cheaply to make it worth 
while doing it; but if you are more fortunate 
you can preserve them either by rubbing them 
over with butter, which closes up the pores, and 
so prevents evaporation; or a still better way 
is to put them when quite fresh laid into a 
tub of lime-water made in the proportion of 
one pint of unslacked lime, and ene pint of 
coarse salt to a bucketful of water. If too 
much lime is put in it will eat away the shells. 
The eggs should be covered with the solution. 
and kept ina cold place, and they must be 
new laid, or they will not keep. 

“You say you find a difficulty in getting a 
sufficient supply of gravy for your various 
dishes, as the stock made from bones looks 
such a poor colour that you cannot serve it as 
gravy. That is easily overcome by simply 
colouring the stock. The flavour necessary 
can be added with herbs. You had better 
make a supply of ‘ browning’ to keep always 
athand. A very usual way is to put two 
ounces of powdered sugar into a stewpan 
over a slow fire; as soon as it begins to melt 
commence stirring it till it is of a good dark 
colour; then add half a pint of cold water. 
Another way is: on two tablespoonfuls of 
chicory pour a good half-pint of boiling water, 
and let it stand. These should be put into 
bottles well corked, and a few drops of either 
will be sufficient for a small tureen of gravy. 
Or, if you do not object to the flavour, the 
burnt onions which you buy at the grocer’s 
do very well.” 

The letter then went on to other household 
topics upon which Margaret had been in 
perplexity. One weak point in Betsy’s 
cookery was melted butter, so-called, for 
certainly the solid starch-like mass sent to 
table under that name was like anything 
rather than butter. Her way of making it 
remains a mystery, but after once adopting 
Joanna’s plan she never returned to the 
former style. The recipe was as follows :— 

Take two ounces of butter; cut up small, 


. stirring, and when it boils it is done, 


that it may melt more easily ; put it, wit? 

large teaspoonful of florr foe two yo 
spoonfuls of milk, into a stewpan; mix these 
with a wooden spoon toa smooth Paste. Thea 
add about six tablespoonfuls of cold Water 
with a small pinch of salt, and still less of 
pepper; put it on the fire, and stir one Way 
till it is just about to boil; then leave off 


make the butter thinner add more milk, . 

One evening soon after this, the boys 
sallied forth towards the country lanes which 
lay just outside the town. They had pro- 
vided themselves with baskets, old gloves 
and knives, and told their sister they were 
going in search of country produce. 

What was her surprise when they returned 
with baskets full and brimming over with 
young nettletops ! ; 

“Oh, boys! what did you get all that 
rubbish for ?”” 

“Now, Madge, don’t call it rvbbish till you 
know what it is used for. You've got to boil 
them or frizzle them or something, and then 
they will be just like cabbages,” responded 
Tom, knowingly. 

“ But what ever made you think of such 
an absurd idea,” asked Margaret, laughing. 

‘“‘That’s always the way with girls. You 
think nobody makes inventions but your- 
selves.” 

‘* Now, Madge, he’s telling stories,” chimed 
in Dick, excitedly, “we didn’t think of it at 
all, Only to-day at school young Melrose made 
us guess what he had had for dinner, and I 
guessed hedgehog, and Tom guessed cat, and 
all the fellows guessed things, and then he said 
‘nettles,’ and then we didn’t believe him, 
and he said, ‘ Well, you try,’ and his mate 
never told him what it was till they had 
eaten it all; and they kept on saying 
what nice spinach it was, and so we 
thought we'd have some too, and we 
only cut the young tops off, so they are 
sure to be good. Only, Madge, if ever you 
go gathering them, mind you go alone, for if 
there’s another fellow with you, and he's 
stooping down getting them, you feel you 
can’t resist tipping him over into them.” 

‘Yes, that’s what he did to me, only I 
went clean head cver heels and alighted on 
my back, so I didn’t get stung a bit, so 
it was a sell for Dick,” remarked fom. | 

“ Well, I'll try them to-morrow, certainly, 
though I don’t know how to do them,” sail 
Margaret, resignedly. 

Accordingly the next day this enterprising 
family enjoyed a dish of nettles, which were 
decidedly “successful, tender and _nicely- 
flavoured—in fact almost undistinguishable 
from young spinach. They were cut up small 
and boiled in exactly the same way as spinach. 

Shortly after this, Dick’s fourteenth birth- 
day came round, and on this important 
anniversary he was to have the privilege of 
inviting a select party of his friends to tea 
and games. Margaret felt a little anxious 
concerning this entertainment in both 1s 
branches. As to the tea, she wished to 
make it as far as possible agreeable to ie 
palates, and yet substantial withal; and the 
arrangement of her small azénz took her some 
time. lithe end it was very simple; places 
of white and brown bread and butter, with 
various kinds of jam, were 2 maiter of course; 
then followed Dick’s favourite dish, lah 
cakes, which he had specially requested ae 
be included in the banquet. They were mace 
from a recipe given Margaret some ace 
before by the mother of Dick's particule 
friend, Melrose. She was an enterprising | # rd 
who was very fond of trying a aoe eee 
cookery, as was proved by her dish _ of ne a Z 
and as she was always ready to give at 
the benefit of her experience, Margaret * ee 
her a very useful friend. The recipe was ° 
follows :— Boil a few potatoes (or use 2?Y 


which have been left from dinner), mash 
them up with a little butter and a pinch of 
salt. Empty on to the paste-board, rub in a 
iittle flour, and mix to the proper consistency 
with milk. An egg beaten up and mixed 
with the milk or half a teaspoonful of baking- 
powder is an improvement ; but is not abso- 
jutely necessary. Roll it out, shape it into 
small cakes, and bake. Then cut them open 
and butter them, and serve whilst quite hot.”’ 

Then followed a heterogeneous collection of 
buns, toasted scones, and so on; amongst 
them some gingerbread cakes, which one of 
the epicures on the occasion pronounced to be 
“nice enough to make an old man young.” 

The recipe for them, as Margaret copied it 
for Joanna’s use, was this :—1} lbs. treacle, 
i |b. butter, 1 Ib. raw sugar, 3 eggs, 3 tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, 4 oz. ground 
ginger, I teaspoonful of salt. Mix the butter, 
melted, into the treacle, beat the eggs and 

our them in; add the other ingredients, 
and thea as much flour as you can possibly 
mix into it. Make it into small cakes; put 
them a little distance apart on a tin. Bake 
in a moderate oven for a quarter of an hour. 

And finally, as a delicate finish to the 
repast, there were two dishes of apples in 
custard, The apples were the dried chips, 
bought at a grocer’s for sixpence a pound, 
stewed, sweetened, and flavoured with lemon. 

As the family sat chatting round the fire 
the evening before Dick’s birthday, Mr. Col- 
ville mentioned that he would not be home 
till late the next night, and hoped Margaret 
would not find any difficulty in superintending 
the amusement of her guests, 

“But they will not want any amusing, I 
hope; boys generally seem to shake down 
and enjoy themselves when they get over 
their shyness. And Mr. Trent said he should 
very much like to drop in after tea, and play 
at being a schoolboy again, but I thought 
perhaps Dick might not likeit ; so, as it is his 
party, I did not respond very warmly.” 

“But I should like it very much, he is 
such a jolly fellow, and I’m ‘sure the other 
fellows would like him, and we'll make him 
do those conjuring tricks he knows. I vote 
we ask him,” cried Dick. 

“Yes, Madge, I think you had better get 
him to come in,” said Mr. Colville. «If he 
really offered to look after the boys it would 
save you all anxiety.” 

“Tsay, how awfully often Trent comes here 
lately !"” said Tom, meditatively, from his post 
on the hearthrug, where he lay sprawling at 
full length, 

He expected to be reproved for saying 
“awfully,” but no one noticed it. ‘Not 
choosing to have his remarks thus ignored, he 
went on, “I like him; he’s an awfully good 
sort of a fellow—don’t you think so, Madge.” 

“I certainly see nothing ‘awful’ about 
him,” replied his sister, severely, 

“TI say, father, I don’t believe he would 
come so often if one of us four was away, do 
you?” he went on, with that knowing air 
peculiar to -budding youths, raising him- 
‘elf on his elbow and staring -at Madge. 
Whereon she fell to blushing, whilst Mr. Col- 
ville replied, unconcernedly enough,— 

_“I don’t perceive that he shows any par- 
tieWar partiality for any one member of the 
family above the others; but his father was a 
very old friend of mine, and he naturally feels 
it home among us. Iam glad if you boys 
think he has taken a fancy to you; for he is a 
ba intelligent, sensible young fellow. Now, 
ads, off to bed with you, itis getting late.” 
D; night, father. Give us a hand up, 

Ick, Good-night, Madge. Why, how red 
your face is to be sure, and you're not near 
the fire either,”” 


d with this parting shot the i ibl 
boy departed, parting shot the irrepressible 
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J. & W. Cuxster, Brighton. 


We can very highly recommend a “ Suite in 
A flat,” composed by John Glendhill. 
No. 1.—Musing. No. 2.— Rustic Dance, 
No. 3.—Cradle Song. No. 4.—Barcarolle. 
No. 5.—ZLied ; each differing in style, accord- 
ing well with the lines which inspired the 
composer, and equally telling. The Cradle 
Song is a perfectly peaceful « lullaby,” and we 
are sure we shall be thanked for advising our 
friends to procure the pieces and to commit 
them all to memory. 


WILLIAM CZERNY, 349, Oxford-street. 


Honi soit qui mal y pense.—A pretty little 
‘‘amourette musicale,” for the pianoforte By 
G. Bachmann. 


Caprice Mélodique. By A. Ergmann,.—A 
very pleasing, lively, and showy piece. 


NOVELLO, Ewer, and Co., Berners-street. 


Rameau’s Gavotie. By Berthold Tours. It 
is in the key of D with the introduction of a 
page of quiet minore, returning again into the 
original key. An average player will find no 
difficulties to hinder the right performance of 
this short and bright gavotte. 

A. C. Mackenzie has written three cha- 
racteristic pieces for the pianoforte entitled 
** Scenes in the Scottish Highlands.” No. 1, 
On the Hillside. No. 2.—On the Loch. 
No. 3.—On the Heather. On the Hillside 
is a march in three four time. On the 
Loch is a slow movement; the pedal is in 
constant use, but the composer has left no 
doubt as to the right use to be made of it, 
having carefully marked every bar. Ox the 
ffeather is in a rapid cantering style. In 
the performance of all three pieces, which are 
moderately difficult, the wild Scotch pipes 
can be recognised. 


LAMBORN COCK, 23, Holles-street. 


Henry C. Lunn has taken Tennyson's 
lines :~ 
“‘ Wherefore that faint smile of thine, 
Shadowy, dreamy Adeline ?” 


and composed a reverie with Adeline for its 
title. A sweet singing air with a flowing 
accompaniment, smooth and soothing. 


ForsyTH BROTHERS, 272, Regent-circus. 


Danse Magique. By Cotsford Dick. Za 
Vivandiére. By F. Vivian.—Two agreeable 
and easy pieces for the pianoforte. 


Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street, W. 


ZLwo Loves. Words by Thomas Moore. 
Music by Alffed J. Caldicott. Compass D 
to G.—A bright an< simple song with a 
chorus in valse time. 


The Cottager’s Lullaby. 
Poet Wordsworth. Music by Charles Vin- 
cent. Intwo keys.—This charming song is 
sung by Madame Antoinette Sterling, and is 
a composition which will be much enjoyed by 
girls who like a quiet domestic song. The 
accompaniment, which is descriptive of the 
rocking of a cradle, is original and clever. 


The Parting Hour. Words by Maidan. 
Music by James Kennedy. Compass B to 
D.—The words of this easy and effective song 
are above average merit, and more suitable 
than many to hear a home-bird singing. 


“« There’s something in the parting hou.: 

Will chill the warmest heart, 

And kindred, comrades, lovers, friends, 
Are fated all to part. 

But well I know, for many a pang 
Has pressed it on my mind, 

That he who goes is happier far 
Than those he leaves behind. 

* * ¥ * & 


Words by the 
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“ God wills it so and so it is; 

The pilgrims on their way, 

Tho’ weak and worn, more cheerful are 
Than all the rest who stay. 

And when at last man’s course is run, 
His spirit unconfined, 

In realms above he’s happier far 
Than those he leaves behind.” 


Oh, the truth of this statement! We all 
have felt the pangs of separation; but few 
more so than Mr. James Kennedy, the com- 
poser of this very song, who has just lost a 
son and two daughters in the terrible fire at 
Nice. One of these daughters used to sing 
The Parting Hour” before enthusiastic 
crowds in Scotland and elsewhere. 


EDWARD PHILLIPS, Sterndale House, Clap- 
hham-common, London, S.W. 

St. Mildred’s Well, Words by Alfred 
Phillips. Music by Joseph L. Roeckel. 
Compass D to D.—It is evident that the 
words of this song were written simply to be 
wedded to effective semi-religious “ music. 
Notwithstanding this not very laudable in- 
tention the composer has made a pleasant 
song which many of our girls may enjoy. 

Her Father's House. Words by Alfred 
Phillips. Music by Joseph L. Roeckel. 
Compass D to G.— The subject of 
this song was suggested by the cele- 
brated painting bearing the same title and 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. The subject 
is better than the words; but the music, like 
that of the previous song, makes it worthy of 
purchase and performance. 


Enocu and Sons, 19, Holles-street, Caven- 
dish-square, London, W. 

Two Roses. Words by Mary Mark Lemon, 
Music by Milton Wellings. In two keys.— 
This is a little love poem set to music by the 
composer of ** Banbury Cross,” and “At th: 
Ferry.” Many admirers of the writings. of 
this popular composer will like to hear of 
this melodious song, which we must admit, 
however, to be inferior to the two songs which 
we mention above. 


J. B. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Lhe Night. Words by Barry Cornwall. 
Music by Ciro Pinsuti. Compass D to E.— 
The words, by the father of Adelaide Ann 
Proctor, are too well known and too much 
admired to be given here. The music to 
Signor Pinsuti is beautiful and refined, as are 
most of the compositions of this much- 
respected musician. 

Sweet is the Wandering Breese—A duet 
for soprano and contralto. Words by Charles 
J. Rowe. Music by Ciro PinsutiimAn easy 
and pleasing duet. 


GopparpD and Co., 4, Argyll-place, Regent- 
street, W. 

Six Sacred Extracts arranged for the piano- 
forte. By Lindsay Sloper. No. 1,.—JZy 
Heart Ever Faithful. By J. S. Bach. No.2. 
—Ave Verum. By Mozart. No. 3.—Za 
Carita. By Rossini. No. 4.—But the Lord 
ws Mindful and How Lovely are the Messen- 
gers. By Mendelssohn. No. 5.—Benedictus. 
By Ch. Gounod. No. 6.—Prayer from Mosé 
i Lgetto. By Rossini. Each of the above 
extracts is a separate publication, and is the 
easy and, we may add elegant, transcription of 
a composition of a great master, with a correct 
fingering plainly marked. Mr. Lindsey Sloper, 
whese article in our last volume on “ How to 
Accompany a Song,” has been so useful to in- 
experienced musicians, is known by his writ- 
ings and transcription in every musical Eng- 
lish family. Students of the pianoforte will 
be wise if they select une of the above extracts 
for home practice, for, as is very different from 
the incessant playing of an ordinary music 
‘piece,’ they will never get really tired of 
the subject. 
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USEFUL HINTS. 


GINGER Nuts.—2 lb. of flour, the same 
weight of treacle, + lb. of sugar, 2 oz. of 
ginger, Jb. of butter melted. Mix all the 
ingredients well together, and roll out to the 
substance of half aninch. Cut the paste into 
small rounds, and bake ina moderately heated 
oven, 

CHERRY JAM.—To every pound of frit 
weighed before stoning, allow half a pound of 
sugar, To every six pounds of fruit one pint 
of red currant juice sweetened with one pound 
of sugar. Stone the cherries and boil them 
in a preserving pan until nearly all the juice is 
dried up; then add the sugar crushed to 
powder and the currant juice. Boil all 
together until it jellies, which will be from 
twenty to thirty minutes; skim the jam well ; 
keep it stirred, and, a few minutes before it is 
done, add some of tke kernels: this greatly 
adds to the flavour of the jam. 

GINGER BEER POWDERS.—A wholesome 
and effervescing drink may be quickly made 
from the following directions :—2 drachms of 
white sugar, 5 grains of powdered ginger, and 
26 of carbonate of soda. Mix them well and 
wrap in blue paper. Put 30 grains of tartaric 
acid in white paper. When wanted dissolve 
each separately in half a glass of water; mix, 
and drink whilst effervescing. 

To Destroy Morus’ Eccs.—Use a solu- 
tion of acetate of potash in spirits of rosemary, 
fifteen grains to the pint. To prevent the 
settling of moths on cloth or fur, sprinkle 
them with allspice, place camphor: in muslin 
bags in your drawers, or shavings of cedar 
wood. 

AMERICAN DovuGH Nuts.—Take two tea- 
cupsful of brown sugar, three eggs, one tea- 
cupful of milk, two teaspoonsful of cream of 
tartar, one teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and some nutmeg. Mix the sugar 
with the flour, rnb the cream of tartar and 
soda into a little of the milk, and roll out. 
Cut into long strips, and twist and boil in 
fresh lard, the !atter to be boiling before the 
dough is put into it. 

DIscoLOURED PIANOFORTE Kerys.— A 
useful little book, called ‘‘ Tuning and Repair- 
ing Pianofortes,”’ contains, in a chapter devoted 
to miscellaneous notes, the following :— 
“Should the keys at any time become dis- 
coloured remove the front door, fall, and slip 
of wood just over them ; then lift each key up 
separately from the front (do not take them 
out), and with a white cloth, slightly damped 
with a little clean cold water, rub each one 
separately (white keys only) and dry off with a 
cloth slightly warm. Should they be sticky 
through children practising after handling 
sweatmeats, &c., first damp the cloth with a 
little spirits ef wine or gin. On no account 
use soap or washing-powder. If the keys be 
very yellow, the only thing to be done, if too 
unsightly, is to have them properly whitened 
by a practical man. If only slightly yellow, 
keep clean and exposed well to the light, and 
they will gradually improve.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Lavy Brtu.—Write to the Academy of Music for 
one oftheir printed circulars. Supposing that you 
play all the instrumental pieces by these great 
masters really well, then you are fairly advanced in 
your musical studies for your age. Slope your 
letters rather more gracefully. 

KatTHLEEN W.—Tf you were to study some good bio- 
graphical dictionary you might obtain some 
acquaintance with a very large number of cele- 
brated persons whose histories and their works 
were given in a condensed, form quickly read and 
easily remembered. 

Eta Kinc.—Perhaps you could be received at St. 
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Thomas's Hospital, Westminster Bridge, S.E., on 
the ‘‘ Nightingale Fund,” as a probationer, or into 
the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn-road, or 
Middlesex Hospital, Charles-street, Berners- 
street, W., or the London Hospital, Whitechapel- 
road, Write to the secretary of each 
respectively, and you will obtain all due informa- 
tion and be enabled to make a choice. 

6, VERNON-sTREET.—See what we have already said 
about “‘ Clerks under Government,’’ at page 543, in 
vol. 1. of Tue Girt’s Own Paper. 

Sister —Learn half-a-dezen bars of music at a time 
of what you wish to play without music, and attempt 
no more till these be acquired. Your writing is 
good, but you spell opinion with two “p’s.”? ‘This 
makes something more to remember, poor little 
“« Sister.” 

Mary.—r1. Werecommend your study of our “ Hand- 
bool: of the English Tongue,” by Angus. 2, You 
will not be charged anything for the syllabus of the 
Cambridge Local Examinations. 

Nonxna.—Kead our article on ‘‘ Nursing as a Pro- 
fession,” stould you mean by “‘a situation as 
nurse,”’ trained attendance on the sick. If you want 
to bea “ child’s maid,”’ you will have to learn the 
duties of the situation under some upper nurse. 
You write very nicely, but should pay attention to 
joining your several letters and running from one 
into another. 

Snowpropn, No. 100.—At the Home and Colonial 
Training College Kindergarten, Gray’s Inn-road, 
W.C., you might obtain the information you desire. 
Also at the Kindergarten College and Practising 
School, (under the auspices of the British and 
Foreign School Society), 21, Stockwell-road, S.W. 
Your writing is legible but scarcely furmed, and you 
should learn to write better English before you 
think of asituation as a teacher. 

YoraNpve.—The word about which you inquire is so 
ill-written that we cannot be sure of what you 
mean. If mazzevzno, it means a little nosegay. 
2. Pitman’s system of shorthand appears to be much 
recommended. 

WORK. 

POCAHONTAS.—Your beaver hat should be sent to a 
hatter, as it could not be altered sufficiently well 
out of the trade. 

Etta Nucent.—The washing or rinsing in a lather 
of soap suds depends on how much soiled your 
white Shetland shawl may be prior to the dyeing. 
We could not judge of its condition unseen. : 

Jeannizg N.—‘ My Work Basket” will supply in- 
struction on every description of needlework in due 
course. 

ENEMONE.—1. American cloth may be made into 
cases for the toilet, fitted with combs, brushes, &c., 
for travelling. Also for ‘‘ housewives” fitted for 
scissors, thimble, silks and tottons, needle books, 
and other appliances. It will also serve as covers 
for boxes nicely bound round, for books and other 
articles. 2. All white furs, grebe and such like 
feathers, should be cleaned with plaster of 
Paris, but your safest plan is to send it toa 
cleaner. 

Lorra Brit.—At every board school marking is 
taught, and at any of these manual instruction 
books can be ubtained giving illustrations. Letters 
may also be had in fancy work shops. 

SEEKA.—The example which you enclose of the 
point de nrege, has some accidental mistakes in it, 
but appears right on the whole. 

Vix.—1. The pattern you enclose of white muslin 
with blue spots might be made up for evening wear 
over pale blue sateen. Black shoes may be worn, 
but white gloves or ight tan-coloured gazdts de 
Suéde are more worn at present than the black. 2. 
Bethlehem, U.S., means a town in the United 
States. Pulaski was a Polish patsiot. 

An EnotisH Girt.—Leather belts are not worn at 
ote Your writing is not to be commended, 

ut might easily be improved. 

TamAris.—When you wish to strengthen any article 
by the use of tape, lay the latter flatly uponit across 
the joining and hem it dowu. You had better ask 
your mother or anyone who teaches or has the care 
of you, if you do not know how to do the work 
in the right way. You write nicely for your age. 


ART, 


Evetyn.—Starch is the right kind of adhesive me- 
dium for the purpose of mounting or fastening pho- 
tographs on paper or card. Take care to use it 
thinly and very evenly, removing any lumps. I 
think your writing is passably good, purchased for 
fifteen shillings and a halfpenny. Do you mean 
that you paid that to your writing- master ? 

H. E. S.—Of course the paint on your terra-cotta 
plate will come off when washed or varnished, until 
you have sent it to be baked in. 

Inquirer.—There are two ways of lacquering—the 
cold andthe hot process. In the first method the 
lacquer is taken on a camel’s hair varnish brush, 
laid on very evenly, and then placed in a hot oven 
or stove for a minute or two, when the lacquer will 
be set, and all is finished. Be careful not to burn 
it. In the second method heat the work to, that of 
a laundress’s flat-iron when fit for use, and then 
brush the lacquer quickly over it. If the article be 
small, it may need a few moments re-heating in the 
oven after the lacquering to restore the amount of 
beat which it was toosmall to retain. The quality 


of thevarnish and nature of the material have to } 
considered, and only experience will teach you with 
success. 

D. M. M. E.—No. 2 of your cards is the best to oy 
taste, butis not yet up to the mark for selling The 
outlines in No.1 arehard. Your Writing is legible 
but not pretty. ; 

Lis.—You mie make a rustic stand for flower- ots 
yak pieces of stick and‘cork. Your writing is very 

ad. 

Hetren Epison.—To varnish coloured drawings mix 
of Canada balsam 1 0z., spirits of turpentine 2 gz 
and before applying the composition size the bic. 
ture with a solution of isinglass in water, which 
when dry, may be covered with a coat of the vay. 
nish by means of a camel’s hair brush. 

Lapy. or SHattotre.—Spread ard dry and press the 
specimens of seaweed between sheets of lotting- 
paper, according to the directions we have already 
given. Then arrange them in the album so as to 
contrast their respective colours, and to produce 
graceful designs in form. What do you mean by 
“the rheumatics’?? You may be rheumatic, but 
there is no such substantive. We advise you to 
wear flannel next the skin, and rub the limb that 

. suffers well with opodeldoc, or turpentine and oil if 
more easily obtained. Friction is essential, avoid- 
ance of damp, and in food of all that produces 
acidity. These are safe general rules. We should 
be quacks if we ventured to prescribe for indi- 
vidual cases unseen. 

Rusy.—A solution of gu arabic is sometimes em- 
ployed as a kind of varni&h on water-colours. 


COOKERY. 


L. L.—Open the package of gelatine, and you will 
find that all the requisite directions are ziven 
within. You writea good hand, and express your- 
self very kindly in reference to our paper. 

M.R. E.—If there be too much suet in the “Sir 
Watkin’s pudding,” reduce the amount to please 
your own taste. It seems to us that you did not 
boil it sufficiently well, which alone would prove a 
cause of the failure, which we regret that you 
should have experienced. 

M. M. I.—From your description of the meat, the 
fault appears to lie with the butcher. Try cutting 
it into pieces and boiling it in water containing a 
little salt and vinegar. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


I. O. G. T.—To play the flute is quite as suitable 
for girls as playing the violin, and in appearance 
more graceful. Good recitation is more likely to 
give pleasure than either, being a talent wore often 
available. : 

E. V, Lucucarron.—Some hundreds of “ poems 
arrive which cannot be used, the space being more 
usefully occupied. We havementioned many home 
occupations for girls in our first volume. 

Littre Miss Murret.—Black velvet would bea more 
sensible trimming than lace. é : 

Lonety Onz.—Reading and conversing with those 
better educated are sure ways of improving. 

M. R.—Designs for pockethandkerchief cascs and 
many other things will be given in due time. : 

HopeFuL.—Milner’s ‘‘ The Heavens and the Earth, 
is the best elementary work on astronomy, 
published at 56, Paternoster-row. You must 
tell your mamma or some lady friend about your 
hair and your dresses. | 

Mo.ty.—An article will be given on ferns and fern- 

owing. ; : 

Hore ven had better pray at home. Aide-toi et 
ciel t’aidera. 

Pink May. — Veils are most worn, but to many 
(servants for instance) caps are more suitabie. eu. 
Manis (Athens).—We are very much pleased to know 
that our paper is useful to Greek girls as well 3 
English. If you have a mother or aunt she coul 
answer some of your questions better than we can 
do. When you are a Jittle older you will pia 
stand that the courtesies and compliments of whic 
you speak do not necessarily arise from feelings 
that will be remembered the next moraing. fine.” 

Crarice.—It is pronounced as if spelt “ Lezhur. 
Black velvet is a soa ore co sea some 
figures are improve varioty of trimming. : 

M.- x Gi TA thiatory of the Poets Laureate 1s 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock, Eakemncster 20m ; 

B. H. F. (Worcestershire).—A. L. O. E. is A 
de plume adopted by Miss. Charlotte M. _ : 
author of “ Daybreak in Britain,” “The blige 
Indian Stories,” and numerous other WOKS, 9 : 
is sister of the late H. Carre Tucker, a latins 

uished Indian civilian. The initials are contracte' 
rom “A Lady of England.” Miss ee 1s 
honourary missionary of the Church of Engl ae 
Zenana Missionary Society, and her station oa 
Batala, near Umritsur, in the Punjauy. , thé 
Indian stories are circulated as little rece a 
East, and as books when bound togetae es 
England. ‘The Christian Vervacular err 
publishes her writings largely. There 1s grea icely 
of such works, the Indian people being — Msc 
taught to read in Government schools, an tis 
very little fit to read in their own language her 8 
a very important work in which Miss lees ee 
engaged. The Rev. Mr. Baring, son 0 ins 
Bishop of Durham, has for many years SuPCh. 
tended similar work for boys and young Se rete . 
Tucker obtains access to the homes of the 2 y 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


and is gladly received in her efforts to teach the 
girls and women, even of the highest classes, who 
have been greatly neglected in regard to educa- 
tion. 

Cypzir.—The pamphlet referred to is sad rubbish. 
jr has had large salebecause there are always many 
people fascinated by subjects of prophecy, 
especially people who are credulous and ill-taught. 

CoxsTANcCE——You must buy your oil-colours, they 
cannot be made from water-colours. 


Eupora.—Not knowing where Barbuda is we cannot 
give youinformation. You may be muddling up 
Permuda and Barbadoes together. At the age of 
iwenty-seven you can judge for yourself on the 
other points on which you seek advice. 

Muss1e.—Dark colovrs are most suitable, especially 
‘or one who is organist, and whose ess is 
observed by village girls, to whom an example of 
neatness and quietness may be useful. 

Gotpen THREADS.—The lines are very feeble as well 
as incorrect in rhyme. Your time will be better 
employed in reading. We get basketfuls of 
“puetry”? every week. 

SyivaNus.—We are much interested by the letter of 
our Welsh correspondent, and are glad to know 
that [ue Girt’s Own Paper is widely read in the 
principality. The articles on music must be appre- 
ciated among a people so musical. At the Dal- 
gelly Zisteddfod on New Year’s day the Corwen 
Choir got the prize of £20 for singing Cyfoded 
Duw (Let God Arise), by Dr. Jenkins, of Aberyst- 
with. We have had articles on knitting in our frst 
volume. 

ARiettA.—Try some varnish or white of egg as pro- 
tection to the cut paper on the bath-room window. 
Try on a small part of the glass first, and see 
whether it is effectual. 

Matsy and Rira.—Surely you know someone in your 
circle who is not silly and frivolous, as you find 
most of your ‘‘ worldly”? acquaintances to be. It 
is often the contempt felt by sensible girls for mere 
amusements that drives them to extreme notions 
about “giving up the world” as people call it. 
There are many ways of being useful and happy 
without changing your way of life. There ma be 
““worldliness”’ of a very bad and contemptible kind 
under an ascetic’s garb. 

A. J. W.—here are many kinds of work that might 
be done by one who is quite lame, but it deperfds 
upon what the hands and head can do. The hand- 
writing is that of one not likely to gain anything by 
teaching. Ifthe hands excel in any sort of needle- 
work, some kind persons would probably help to 
find employment for one so afflicted as to have lost 
both feet. Make your wish known to some lady in 
your neighbourhood. 

Atice S.C.—You have outgrown your strength, or 
have neglected the simple remedies of fresh air and 
plain diet. If you can afford a change to some 
seaside place, or to a country farm, you might get 
more benefit than from the doctors.’ BJack would 
be better than brown again. 

THARINE.—Copyright music or songs must not be 
used in any public place without permission, or 
paying a royalty to the composer or publisher. 
fhe London solicitors who send the claim are 
acting for the proprietors of the music. They 
would, perhaps, not press the charge on knowing 
that the concert was for a religious and charitable 
object, and not for private gain. You might have 
sent the name of the song and of the solicitors, as 
2 ¢aution to others. 
OUNG NursE.—The best way to prevent bed-sores, 
which are dangerous as well as distressing to a 
Poor sufferer, is to see that there are no creases, 
and to alter the position of the patient, so as to 
avoid constant pressure on the same places. Soft 
little pillows or pads may help. Bathe tender 

arts with spirit and water. If the skin is already 

roken, the doctor will tell you what is to be done. 
Every girl who has to do with sick folk, and few 
are without this duty even in their own homes, 
should have the little sixpenny book, “Till the 

octor Comes,” published at 56, Paternoter-row. 

t tells what to do in almost every oe hae 
Whether from accidents or in the sick room. It 
can be sent by post for seven stamps, or ordered 

ap trough any bookseller. 3 
“. K«~Your inquiry is too important for a brief 
answer, and we may give a paper on the subject 
some day. You say that you believe in Christ, and 
are always Striving to do right, but you cannot say, 
am _saved,’’ as some of your acquaintances 
exultingly say. It is pleasanc, no doubt, to feel 
pal but feelings are variable and may be decep- 

i True faith trusts God’s word even in the 
mai, Usually light arises out of darkness to the 
eee Sut feelings of any kind are not certain 

nee of true faith. ‘Patient continuing in 
ie ble nies the oaly true and lasting test. ‘The 
Phos € publican in the parable was a saved man 

per than the self-satisfied Pharisee. ‘ 
ne Wee onses should never be used with soap, 
end cleaned only with pure water. The pronuncia- 
ts is chlorod-éez, NOt e272. 

a uAN—We have received a letter from St. 
itet a, Melbourne, With name and address of the 
= ad o an essay for a prize competition, and the 
Be rise certificate. This ought to have been 
me ed to the essay itself. When sent sepa- 

Y there is little chance of a letter and essay 


meeting again, amidst the crowd of arrivals by 
every post. 

L. P. C. (Gotha).—The poems of Ossian are founded 
on ancient ballads and legends, which were recited 
or chanted by bards for ages before they were 
collected and published, with additions, no doubt, 


by Mr. Macpherson, who was thus rather theeditor - 


than the author. 

Meanwati.—Try if rubbing with oil on chamois- 
leather or bit of an old glove removes the spots on 
the knife. 

Q. AnniE.—The origin of the names Whig and Tory 
is much disputed. That given by Dr. Johnson in 
his dictionary is as likely as any. The Whig is 
contracted from whigamore, a nickname given to 
carters and other folk in the Scottish lowlands, 
where the feeling of opposition to the Stuart 
tyranny was strong in the seventeenth century, 
when the name was first used in a politica] sense. 
Tory is said, by the same authority, to be derived 

om an Irish word, signifying savage or wild, and 
was used by the Whigs because the Irish supported 
the last of the Stuarts against the Whig party at 
the revolution of 1688. 

Poprizs 1x Corn.—A note “syncopated” means 
contracted, or struck briefly, not prolonged. Try 
diluted sal-volatile on a piece of the lace. 

A. A. (Chester).—An advertisement is the only way 
to bring a purchaser for your valuable guitar. 

R. L.—1. Say,“ We take it inturn.” 2. ‘“ Water- 
glasses’? and all slasecs should be placed on the 
table as they are intended to stand, not upside 
down. Your writing is free and well-formed. 

Svenska.—You will find Swedish books, without 
doubt, in any foreign library, such as. that in 
Berners-street, W.C., or at the top of Regent- 
Street, near St. George’s Hall, W.. We cannot 
give addresses, but this may give you sufficient 
direction. Your writing is neat. We are pleased 
to hear that you like our paper so much. 

La Guere.—We much sympathise with you in your 
anxiety about your father, and trust he may be 
restored to you safe and sound. Your time seems 
both fully and well employed, and you are advanced 

in your education for your age, writing and ex- 

pressing yourself with freedom. 

Viorer.—You write fairly well, but the words are too 
far apart. 

Racuet T.—We regret to tell you that you are quite 
unacquainted with the rules of composition, and 

your letter is most incorrect in grammar also. The 
ongest line in metrical composition is an “‘ Alexan- 
drine,”’ one of seventeen feet we never before read. 
The beat, or emphasis, usually falls in the wrong 
ae and the lines are quite irregular in length. 

We do not approve of the very unjust slur cast on 
the brave men ‘in a higher rank of life, and who, 
you «say, ‘would scorn to lend a helping hand, to 
save from those fiery billows.’ The first gentleman 
in the land, H.R-H. the Prince of Wales, has 
never “scorned”? so to do, and is himself a fire- 
man! 

Poti —Judging from your writing, and the use cf 
Capital letters where small ones should be em- 
ployed, as well as from your style of expressing 
yourself, we should not consider you eligible as a 
school-mistress, even for very young children. 

Recina.—Your indiarubber plant may be suffering 
from want of water, or the mould around the root 
may lack nourishing qualities, and needs a mixture 
of t ecuaai compost or manure. You write fairly 
well. 

AimgE.—We do not undertake to give solutions of 
riddles. Your writing is neat, but rather 
cramped. 

Witp Rosz.—You may tell the Roman Catholic who 
ventured imprudently to make so false a statement, 
that daily services are very far indeed from bein 
exceptional in the churches of the Establishe 
Church in any large towns. For example, within a 
few yards of our residence, there is both aso-called 
“High” and a “Low” Church, in which there 
are sally services, besides extra ones throughout the 
week. 

A. H.B.—We thank you for your kind letter and 
useful suggestion about the lawn-tennis balls. Also 
for your commendation of our paper, notifying 
especially those on music. . 

Constance Gray.—We thank you for your gratify- 
ing letter. Your hand is unformed ; the chief part 
of every letter is only a horizontal line. Take any 
one of them and judge for yourself whether it 
would supply a good model to set before a child. 
“* Mittens can be worn, instead of gloves, out of 
doors in the summer.’’ Of course, if you have no 
objection to brown, coarse-looking hands. 

B. C. F.B. wants to know “ how to keep her money.” 
Let her give it to someone else to keep for her. 
You say, ‘‘ Being very short, I want to know the 
way to make megrow.’’ As a specimen of com- 
position and good sense, we should not feel proud 
of it. We know of one way of growing, which we 
much recommend, and that is, growing wise and 

‘ood. 

Msc, Jo, Betu, and Amy might send flowers to 
the Children’s Hospital, Shadwell, London, E., 
stating that they are sent to the children, and they 
will be thankfully received. ‘“‘ Beth’s” writing is 
very good. ; 

A Mause Barry.—tz. If in your own house, rise when 
at table to greet a late comer; if at a friend’s 
table you need not. 
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Ben Norton. —If the “ officials,” by whom we 
suppose you to mean the heads or authorities of 
your school, wish you to take the “ young girls’ 
class,” and the girls themselves on eing given 
their choice of a teacher asked for you, we think 
that you should consider that Providence led you to 
undertake the work from which your own humility 
makes you shrink. We thank you for all your good 
Wishes, and sincerely desire your prosperity, 
spiritual and temporal. 

Meta.—You write a very free bold hand, and the poem 
gives considerable promise, and is more correct as 
to metrical composition than the majority of pieces 
sent to us, 

UNpINE.—See page 335, vol. i., of THe Girt’s Own 
Paper. The accent should fall on the first three 
letters in the name Artemus, thus “ Art-emus,”’ 
and in Napier on the first two letters, “ Na-pier.”’ 

Nett Cristo.—The lovely hymn about which you 
inquire is by Carey, and published. by the Rev. 
Canon Baynes, in ‘the “ Lyra Anglicana,” page 
52. It begins, “One sweetly solemn thought.” 
Weare indeed glad that you think that many a 
one in the rising generation will thank this. paper 
for some fault conquered or difficulty overcome.” 

Lapy Rowena.—In colloquial language any clerk in 
holy orders is sometimes called a parson, but in the 
strict language of ecclesiastical polity a parson is 
one who has full possession of all the rights of a 
parochial church, of which his person is the repre- 
sentative, as the Jersona ecclesig. He is called 
rector, as the ruler or governor of the church of 
which he is the parson. The difference between a 
vicar and rector or parson is that the latter has 
ordinarily the whole right to aZZ the ecclesiastical 
dues of his parish, while the vicar usually has over 
him an appropriator of some of the revenue, and 

e is thus, in effect, a perpetual curate with a 
standing stipend. The qualifications and the 
method of becoming rector or vicar are much the 
same, and both are incumbents, differing therein 
from curates, who are only temporary officiating 
ministers. Where curacies are perpetual the in- 
cumbent has in so far the same position as vicar, 
but is appointed by the appropriator, and requires 
neither presentation, institution, nor induction, and 
cannot officiate till he has obtained the bishop’s 
license, as is the case with all curates. In per- 
petual curacies all the tithes, or the revenues now 
representing tithes, are appropriated, and no 
vicarages endowed. This is sufficient explanation 
for a lay inquirer. 

Scuoot Girt..— To thine own self be true,”&c.,is part 
of the advice of Polonius to Laertes in Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet. ‘* Ave, Maria’’ means “ Hail, 
Mary,” and refers to the words of the angel 
recorded in St. Luke, chapter i., verses 28 to 33. 


Uxverstonr.—Buy the powders. They are very 
cheap, and not worth the time and trouble of 
making at home. ‘ 

Crepo.—Pilgrimages are made to Loretto because 
the house of the Blessed Virgin is said to be there, 
having been wafted through the air across the sea 
from the Holy Land. ‘There are people who 
believe this, or they would not be at the expense 
and trouble of making pilgrimages there. The 
fault is with those who invent silly stories for credu- 
lous and ignorant people. Lhosewho really benefit 
by such legends are the priests, innkeepers, and 
rélic sellers in “‘ holy places.” 

Opat.—‘‘ God tempers the wind to the shorn Jamb”’ is 
an old proverb. It was used by Sterne in his 
“ Sentimental Journey.” About the hide.of land 
there is an old story that AEneas, or some ancient 
worthy, on being given a hide of land, tricked the 
donor by cutting the leather into narrow strips, 
and enclosed a good bit of territory. 

RoszeBup.—We know no book which will assist you. 
The art of millinery in detail needs special training, 
but good taste is a natural gift. If you have taste 
you can pick up good hints from what pleases you 
in others. 

ZatrRA.—Salaries are rarely fixed by the amount of 
knowledge, which your certificates attest. Many 
other things are taken into account—appearance, 
manner, and interest or recommendation. There 
are many applicants for any advertised situation, 
and the lowest ‘‘tender” or offer is too often 
accepted. 

P. O. (Nottingham).— Best glycerine and rose- 
water, equal parts, will soften rough skin. Apply 
it at night. ’ 

A. B.—Cold fowl, ham or meat, and other solid food 
requiring knife and fork, with tea or coffee, con- 
stitute what is called “‘ high tea.” : ; 

Map.ite. Marir.—The-. Ladies’ Work Society in 
Sloane-street, London, receives work for sale. 

Lucy.—As you cannot reason down your involuntary 
fancies, see if earnest prayer is not efficacious. 

Teppie’s Sister.—The dye will come off black 
stockings which are cheap. Gct some that are less 
common. 

Musicus.—Our next part will contain a valuable 
paper by Lady Benedict on ‘‘ Howto’Play Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Songs without Words.’” In it you will 
find answers to your questions. 

*,* The Editer begs to announce that the next 
weekly number and monthly part will contain thu 
commencement of the promised serial story by 
Sarah Doudney, to be called ‘‘ Michaelmas 
Daisy,” with illustrations by M. E. Edwards. 
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AN OCCASIONAL PAGE OF AMATEUR CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE FATHER’S CHOICE. 


“‘ FATHER! give me a work to do— 
Something to do for Thee ! 

This weary waiting, long years through, 
It seems too hard for me.’’ 

This was my prayer, when, lo! I heard 
A mild reproving voice— 

*«Canst thou not rest upon My Word 
And trust thy Father’s choice ? 

fe knoweth what is best for thee ; 
Whether He says, ‘ Stand still,’ 

Or ‘Go do thou this work for Me,’ 
There’s wisdom in His will. 


‘‘Who wait with patience for their Lord, 
They shall their strength renew ; 

And Jesus Christ shall be their guide 
All the dark journey through.”’ 

“Oh, Lord!’’ I cried, ‘‘forgive Thy 

child ; 

Whate’er Thou seest fit ; 

‘Whether it be to do or bear, 
I'll cheerfully submit ; 

Yea, not alone submzt, my heart 
Will thankfully rejoice, 

And, resting on Thy arm of love, 
Be guided by Thy choice.’’ 


PANSY (aged 18). 


(ee fi 





ARTHUR'S 


CASTLE. 


It was a fine warm August afternoon when I 
‘went to Tintagel, on the cliffs of which place 
King Arthur’s Castle stands. 

The huge waves, which always are bois- 
terous on our coast, seemed almost lulled to 
-Sleep, and everything looked happy and 
bright. The sea was exquisitely blue, and the 
dark rugged rocks seemed to be trying to look 
their very best in the afternoon sun. 

_ After having been to the only cottage in 
sight for the guide (in the form of an old 
woman, ready to look after us well), we 
climbed with some difficulty the uneven steps 
ae of the cliff, and leading to the old 
castle. 


At last we reached a small door, which our 
guide opened, and we followed her inside. 

Above us was the blue sky, and on one side 
the grass-covered cliff, and on the other the 
awful precipice, over which we gazed, seeing 
men as small as flies walking on the beach 
below. 

We were much surprised to find so much of 
the castle still remaining, as we only expected 
a few stones, but in the thick walls, covered 
with arrow-holes, there was tangible proof 
that some enterprising being had built his 
house on the cliff, exposed so to the fury of 
the weather, and why should it not have been 
King Arthur ? 

After having examined into every corner, 
and looked out of every window, we were 
led by our guide out of another doorway, and 
up the grassy path leading to the extreme 
height of the headland. 

What a glorious sight met our eyes! We 
could see the coast for miles either way, and 
there was the glistening shining Atlantic, 
bathed in golden light from the declining 
sun. 

We went then to see “King Arthur’s 
Chapel,’”’ where our guide showed us a large 
slab of granite, supposed to have been the 
altar stone. Then we were shown the great 
king’s footstep, which he imprinted in step- 
ping across to Dowan Head, about twenty 
miles away at least, so the story goes. After 
seeing that, we seated ourselves on King 
Arthur’s chair, which is a rock overhanging 
the sea; and then walked on to the end of 
the headland, and rested for some time on the 
blossoming heather. 

How sublime everything was! Nature 
seemed to be returning thanks for her beauty 
to its Great Author. The very sea-birds, 
floating quietly over our heads, looked trium- 
phant with their snowy or coal-black wings. 
It is at such times that this verse inspires us 
with praise— 


“O Lord, how glorious are Thy works! ” 


It seems so good of Him to create such 
beautiful things for us, His children. 

Retracing our steps, we regretfully left the 
glorious view and air, and ran down the slope 
towards the old castle. There we said “ good- 
bye” to the old woman and to King Arthur’s 
places, and clambered down the perilous steps, 
and then, walking for about half an hour, we 
reached the village of Tintagel. We had tea 
and saffron cake at the inn, and then drove 
away, agreeing that we had spent a charming 
afternoon among the rocks which we Cornish 
foll love so well. 


A CORNISH SISTER (aged 16). 


WHAT THEN? 
AFTER the storm of life, 
After the work is done, 


After the scenes of life, 
What then ? 


Then comes the calm of death, 
The silence of the tomb ; 
We stand upon the threshold 
Of our home. 
Home with its pure delights, 
Home where we all are blest, 
Home where the Father gives 
Eternal rest. 
KATHLEEN MARIE GORTON (16). 























NOTE. 
THERE are few habits so conducive to a well- 
regulated mind as the careful writing down of 
one’s thoughts and sentiments in black aad 
white, and our God-given power of influencing 
others for good is extended, if we are able to 
express ourselves clearly and correctly. These 
amateur compositions are inserted with a view 
to encouraging our girls in the practice of 
committing their thoughts and experiences to 
paper for the benefit of their sisters. Nothing 
thus printed is to be looked upon as perfect 
in composition, and the Editor wishes it to 
be understood that he will print only such 
verses or papers as shall be written in correct 
taste, interesting in subject to the general 
reader, and shall contain the age of the writer i 
and be certified as her donafide work by4 
parent, minister, or teacher. 


